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ABSTRACT 

This document contains six papers on research about 
the school-to-work transition. Following an introduction (Nevzer G. 
Stacey), the £irst paper, "Determinants and Consequences o£ Fit 
between Vocational Education and Employment in Germany" (J. C. Witte, 
A. L. Kalleberg), concludes £rom a nationally representative 
longitudinal study o£ 16,000 individuals in 5,021 households that 
only about 50% o£ German men and 60% of German women have jobs 
fitting their prior vocational training. Discussed in "Financing 
Apprenticeship Training: Evidence from Germany" (D. Harhoff , T. J. 
Kane) are the following reasons why German firms support 
apprenticeship programs despite their high cost: cultural factors, 
union support, the high cost of firing, and low apprentice wages. The 
paper "School-to-Work Opportunities: Issues in State and Local 
Governance" (S. P. Choy) describes federal and state policies 
directed toward developing transition programs to prepare youths for 
high-skill, high-wage careers and transforming workplaces into 
learning sites. Outlined in "Industry-Based Education: A New Approach 
for School-to-Work Transition" (G. Hoachlander) is a model 
school-to-work program. The final two papers, "Profile of Target 
Populations for School-to-Work Transition Initiatives" (S. P. Choy, 
M. N. Alt, R. R. Henke) and "Opportunities or Obstacles? A Map of 
Federal Legislation Related to the School-to-Work Initiative" (M. T. 
Moore, Z. Waldman) discuss state programming options in view of 
federal legislation targeting specific population groups. Most papers 
include substantial bibliographies. (MN) 

^ Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made * 
^ from the original document. * 
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h Introduction 



Nevzer G. Stacey 



As educators and policymakers plan who the School-to-Woik Opportunities Act of 1993 will 
serve, the more they know about subgroups of students and how federal laws effect them, the easier 
they can derfgn the programs. In commissioning these papers, the School-to- Woik Transition Team in 
the Office of Educational Research and Improvement posed several questions to help clarify the 
optiwis: What do the most recent data from the much-referenced Geraian apprenticeship program tell 
us? If the originja intent of the proposed U.S. legislation is to help the noncoUege bound make the 
trartsiticHi from school to work, what do we know about these young people? Which current federal 
programs may affca this new legislation? What relevant governance issues need to be examined? 
Given what we know and where we need to go to create a system, is there already a working model in 
the United States? These papers are the authors' responses to these questions. 

The first paper, by James Witte, analyzes longitudinal German data and finds only about half of 
German men and about 60 percent of German women currenfly have jobs that fit their prior vocational 
training. On the other hand, he finds these programs' graduates have developed good general job skills 
useful in many occupations, regardless of whether their jobs match their training. Therefore, Witte 
suggests "fit" should not be the primary goal of on-the-job training programs. He also suggests U.S. 
policymakers target smaller firms for apprenticeship programs and encourage apprenticeships in 
occupations with successful programs such as the construction industry. 

The second paper, by Dietmar Haihoff and Thomas J. Kane, focuses on financing apprenticeship 
programs. They compare the U.S. and German systems of preparing young people for woik. The 
Gennan system has a high financial investment (the apprenticeship program), followed by relatively 
constrained opportunities for young people to move from job to job and relatively little wage 
differential. The American system, on the other hand, has a significanUy lower financial investment in 
young people, but they are allowed— and take advantage of— much greater flexibility in mobility and 
wages. Despite these differences, the authors report earnings for U.S. and German youth follow similar 
patterns over their careers. The authors list several reasons why German firms support apprenticeship 
programs in spite of the high costs, the most important being cultural. Among other reasons are the 
support of the unions, the high cost of firing, and the low wages of apprentices. None of these factors 
seems to exist in the United States. 

The tWrd paper, by Susan Choy, focuses on state and local govemance issues. She identifies two 
policy goals of the proposed legislation: to provide young people access to transition programs that 
prepare them for high-skill, high-wage careers and to transform workplaces into learning sites. She 
helps us understand how current education and employment-training services are delivered and who 
controls them. She points out since some goals of the proposed legislation are consistent with those in 
the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act of 1990, states have some 
discretion in the directions of their progranis. She points to decisions about whether the programs will 
be focused on the disadvantaged as an illustration of how much discretion states can have designing 
their programs. Choy describes how some states are already moving in directions consistent with 
federal policy objectives while others are not. She explains that progroiu differences relate to policy 
decisions influenced by several key factors: Some states have little control over resource allocation at 
the local level, do not have an integrated administration of secondary and postsecondary education, 
and do not have the authority to regulate woricplacc learning or require employers to participate in 
school-to-work programs. 

Gary Hoachlander draws upon decades of experience in American vocational education to develop 
a model school-to-woric program. Today's vocational programs, he writes, carry with them a certain 
stigma; young people and their parents shy away from these programs because they do not want to be 
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dMrified u voc-ed partidpants. To move away from this stigma. Hoachlander proposes to arrange 
ugn sdKxds uound iMoad occupational themes or categories. TTiese themes would integrate 
hunumties. the uts. science, and technology with occupational clusters; students interested in 
MOitocturei^ those interested in caipentiy would attend the same school for instance. They would 
chooscto become involved in themes or areas most closely related to their interests. His proposed 
JVpio^ai has strengths: no competition between academic and vocational programs and no competition 
bcjjeai «ciidemic and vocational teachers. And employers would work with teachers in evaluating 
wident workers perfonnance. Also, by expanding the narrow focus of vocational programs, 
Hoachlander s model would foster better integration of general academic courses. This magnet-schools 
appioa^ w currently used in the Chicago High School for Agricultural Science and Technology and 
wnge Ifi^ Schod in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

1 ^ ***** ***"* *^ **^** population and the options required or avaUable under federal 
tegidation are found in the last two papers-one by Susan Choy, Martha Naomi Alt. and Robin R 
Henke and the other by Mary T. Moore and Zev Waldman. They show us not only what programs 

"^^^ ^ "^^^ ^^^"^ are open to state initiatives tiirough federal 

At first glance, school-to-woric may seem Uke a simple concept, but as flicse papers demonstrate, 
tmkering mtb the Amencan system is extremely complex. How do we best prepare students for woric 
as wdl as for a)ntinuing their education? To answer that question we need first to look at what we arc 
doing now-wherc we arc doing it right and wherc we arc doing it wrong. We can, of couree, also 
look it how ottier countncs prcparc young people. But we should take carc the solutions we propose 
are appr^nate for flie United States. We must devise a plan that keeps our options open and saSfies 



2. Determinants and Consequences of Fit 
Between Vocational Education and Employment in Germany 

James C Wittc 
Ame L. KaUeberg 
Department of Sociology and Caiolina Population CJentcr 
University of Nortti Carolina at Ouq?el Hill 



Introduction 

Without a doubt, the size and scope of the German vocational education system is impiesdve; iii 
each of the last 10 years it has graduated more than 600.000 apprentices trained in hundreds of 
specific occupations. This has made it tempting to attribute much of the German economy's reputation 
for productivity and quality to the role played by its vocational education system in shying a skilled 
labor force. But there are many other factors that have gone into Gemiany's economic success. So 
before a German-style apprenticeship program is imported to the United States, there should be a close 
examination of the system's costs and benefits to sec not only whether it is cost effective for 
Germany, but also whether it could be implemented effectively in the United States. 

A vocational education system may try to achieve many goals— developing specific occupational 
skills; transmitting general work skills and employee socialization; building the self-esteem of the least 
advantaged; and providing structured activities for youth who might otherwise be engaged in 
undesirable or illegal activities. But the German apprenticeship system is so expensive^ it clearly 
cannot be cwisidered effective unless it finds practical on-the-job applications. Tliat is, unless many 
trainees find jobs in their fields, policymakers should think twice before assuming the system could or 
should be emulated in the United States. 

This p^r examines how well graduates of the Gemian vocational education system can find jobs 
that match tiieir trmning experiences. Our analysis is based on a large, nationally representative panel 
data set—the first seven waves (1984-1990) of the Gennan Socio-Economic Panel (GSOEP)— that 
contains infonnation on individuals who left the vocational education system as recentty as 1990.^ We 
first describe briefly the German system of vocational education, highlighting several features that arc 
particularly relevant to matching persons to jobs. We next discuss the dynamics of fit and identify 
individual and structural factors we hypothesize will influence whether or not an individual's em- 
ployment fits his or her vocational education. We then report the results of two sets of complementary 
analyses: a series of cross-sectional analyses of the likelihood an individual is currentty employed in a 
job that fits his or her vocational education; and a dynamic analysis of the process by which 
individuals move into jobs that fit their skills over the course of their careers. 

Finally, we estimate earnings models to assess the returns to various types of vocational 
education. We consider, in particular, how income relates to whether individuals are working in the 
occupations in which they have been trained. 

The German Vocational Education System 

Gennany's contemporary vocational education system is closely linked to its secondary 
educational system (see figure 1). At age 10, students are tracked in a rigid educational system- 
placed in a lower secondary school (Hauptschule), a middle secondary school (Realschule), or an 
upper secondary school {Gymnasium\ After initial assignment, movement between tracks is rare; in 
the 1970s and early 1980s more than 90 percent of those completing their secondary education 
remained in the type of school they entered at age 10.^ As early as age 15 students may complete the 
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Hauptschule and enter vocational education. whUe most Realschule graduates do tiiis at age 16 
Geimans are generaUy 18 or 19 when they complete the Gymnasium, and, at this point, they may 
choose to enter the university or begin a course of vocational education. Training for skiUed jobs, 
white-coUar as well as blue-coUar, are open only to those with a degree from a Realschule or a 
Gymnasium. Umversity admission, and access to highly prized professional careere, requires a 
Gymnasium degree. 

The most prominem feature and central componem of the German vocational education system is 
ttc duales System, which combines part-time vocational school witii an apprenticeship in a firm- 50 to 
60 percent of all 16- to 19-year-olds enter tiie dual system each year. This proportion has changed 
httte m recem decades, and in the late 1970s and early 1980s tiie program expanded rapidly to 
accommodate flie large number of Gennans who were 16 to 19 years old. The total number of young 
people m tiie dual system grew from 1,269,000 in 1970 to 1,831,000 in 1985.* 

The dual system is unique in its combination of part-time vocational school and an apprenticeship 
program based on extensive finn-based instmction. In the dual system, employers create positions and 
choose among applicants. Remuneration varies from firm to finn, but aU employers pay apprentices 
less than tiie regular legal minimum wage. Employers provide instruction and training in the skiUs and 
expenences necessary to practice ttie occupation and in exchange receive labor tiiat becomes 
increasingly productive over time. The employer and tiie trainee generaUy see flie appremiceship as a 
tnal employmem arrangemem witii tiie possibility of future employmem, altiiough it is by no means 
guaranteed. 

Apprenticeship programs are monitored by a comprehensive quality-comrol system. There are 
examinations of tiie trainees and oversight from various educational, legal, administrative, and political 

Most young people in Germany know participation in Uie dual system enhances tiieir subsequem 
career attainmem. They realize immediate, unskiUed employment would offer temporarily higher 
wages but completing an apprenticeship has clear long-temi positive career advantajjes * 

• It improves tiie odds of employmem and tiie likelihood of receiving high earnings and otiier job 
rewards. Individuals witii a completed appremiceship may also be more likely to obtain further 
portions »^ ^0 compete for lower- and mid-level supervisory and managerial 

• Skilled woricers are in a better position to resist processes of task routinization and 
deskilling— lowering tiie skiUs required for a job so less expensive workers can be hired » As tiie 
overall skill level of tiie woricforce increases and technological advances eliminate die simplest 
and most routine tasks, fewer and fewer jobs will be available for persons witiiout any vocational 
traimng. 

• The Gemian dual system is able to serve as a mobility channel because employers recognize 
tiie credentials awarded by one anotiier to be valid indicators of acquired skills. This may be 
traced to tiie fairiy high level of standardization in training witiiin occupations and to a 
histoncaUy based culture of training tiiat views appremiceship as tiie primary means of acquiring 
occupational skills. e 

From an individual's perspective, an appremiceship generally requires a 2-to 3-year commitmem 
to training in a specific occupation. Apprentices are trained and certified in one of 377 specific 
occupations. Table 1 lists tiie most common courses of Boprenticeship and tiie absolute number of 
trainees found in tiiese fields in 1983. Taken togetiicr, Ui -se categories accounted for more tfian half of 
Oie total number of apprenticeships in tiiat year. 
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Though Americans usuaUy associate apprenticeship programs with skiUed occupations in the 
trades and manufacturing, apprenticeship training in Gcmiany covers a wide range of occupations. For 
example, sales and clerical woric are tiie most common types of apprenticeship training in Germany, 
accounting for about one-tiiird of all apprentices. In tite United States, on the other hand, specific 
vocational training is not extensive in either area; tiie training provided is conducted as formal, «i- 
school instruction or inforaial on-tiie-job training rather tiian in a fonnal apprenticeship program. 

The dual system is not the only type of vocational training in Geraiany. There also are school- 
based programs tiiat include full-time specialized vocational schools {Berufsfachschulen) and schools 
of allied healtii professions {Schulen des Gesundheitswesens). In 1985, 340,000 young people were 
enroUed in Bentfisfachschiden, which offer 1- to 3-year courses of instroction, primarily in commercial 
and administrative occupations. An additional 1 12,000 students attended die Schulen des 
Gesundheitswesens for training as nurses, midwives, masseurs and masseuses, and occupational 
tiierapists." These schools arc relevant for our analysis because tiiey are tiie primary means of 
nonacademic vocational education tiiat do not involve apprenticeship training. As such, tiiey provide 
an important contrast for evaluating tiie relationship between firm-based apprenticeship instruction and 
ttie utilization of ti:aining. 



Defming and Measuring Fit Between Education and Employment 

In Geimany tiiere are many jobs open only to workers witii Uie appropriate apprenticeship 
training." At tiie same time, however, many Gemians who complete apprenticeship programs are 
forced to woric outside the occupations for which tiicy have been trained because for each available job 
in tiieir field, tiiere arc several times as many apprentices.** As column 2 of table 1 shows, tiierc is 
considerable variation in tiie proportion of apprentices to total employees even using broad 
occupational categories; die degree of variation increases greatiy if one looks at more narrowly defined 
occupational categories. For example, apprentices make up one-fifth of tiiose employed in die repair of 
automobUes, bicycles, and sewing machines. If an occupation is growing, tiien a large proportion of 
persons in training is to be expected. However, in fact, tiiere has been littie growtii in tiie number 
employed as skiUed auto mechanics in tiie past decade. Thus, many of tiiose trained as auto mechanics 
take positions tfiat arc more (auto sales) or less (semi-skilled, routine production woikers) related to 
their ti-aining.* 

Some portion of tiie misalignment between tiie German apprenticeship system and labor market 
opportunities is undoubtedly due to employers* creating apprenticeship positions solely for tiie purpose 
of obtaining cheap apprenticeship labor witii no intention of later offering regular employment 
Furthennorc, an imperfect fit between training and employment is, to a certain extent, unavoidable due 
to tiie impact of technological change on tiie overall occupational stnicture and tiie content of 
individual occupations." . . 

In addition, differences in fit arc generated by various individual and structural charactensdcs, 
which arc tiie focus of tiiis paper. Before considering tiiese characteristics, however, we should 
inttoduce tiie source of tiie data used in our analyses and discuss tiie measures of "fit" it provides. 



•Otiier areas with high proportions of apprentices among the total labor force include finish carpentry (15.3 per- 
cent of 640,400 employees); auto sales C17.6 percent of 198,600 employees); dry cleaning and personal services 
including haiidrcssing (16.0 percent of 95,100 employees); the hotel industry (14.6 percent of 99,300 employees); 
butchering and meat processing (14.4 percent of 118,200 employees); and roofing (11.5 percent of 122,600 
employecs).(Bundcsminister fUr Bildung und Wissenschafl 1989). 

no 



Source of Data 

Ojir primary data wurce is the GSOEP. a naUonaUy representative, bngitudinal study of 5.021 
hou«lK,Ids and the 16.000 individuals Uving in these households. TTie study! started in West Ctennany 

w»i^/iSS'?^r^"f*^''^'S;i"^^^ "^y"^' ^ are based on the first seven 

waves (1984-1990) of data. GSOEP survey instniments arc designed to coBect continuous rccoixis of 
employment, education, income, program participation, and household composition for the period of 
the panel. Retrospective components were also included in the eariy panel waves to provid^ 
educational, employment, and marital histories to cover tfje period before 1984 

We restricted tiie GSOEP sample in two ways-^ne for the cK)ss-sectionai analyses of the 
incidence and consequences of fit. and in a sUghfly different fashion for examining the process of 

f,3cT * ^ ^l"^'' ^ "^y"^' °^ ^ GSOEP data as a series of cioss-sections 

excludes for a given year aU unemployed persons, as well as tiiose not in tiie labor force. We fimher 
resmct tt»e sample to persons witii completed vocational education, obtained eitiier ttuough tiie dual 
system or oflier. school-based fomis of vocational education. We also exclude all self-employed 
persons and confine the analysis to persons in nonsupervisory positions. (Persons in supervisory 
positions represent a different population-in tenns of people as well as positions-and the matching 
process hriking tiaimng and employmem may be different* Thus, eliminating supervisory pensomiel 
TrZr. H ^.^^^^S models based on a mix of persons at differem career stages; we focus on 
persoris eariy m tfieir careers who are cun-entiy either using tiieir vocational education or, if not, could 

"^'""^li f f / ?T ^ """" « ^^P^« the number of supindL 

IS too small for detailed analysis.) F»"»ii>ui» 

.v.nfh'cto"^^^'*' °^ ^ P"^^"" °^ '"^^'"S ^to fit, we created a so-called discrete-time 

event history file tiiat contains multiple records for each individual. This file includes one record for 

v^^ interviewed in 2 successive years during tiie first seven waves of tiie panel 
tnZ::!^)- records were generated for all ongoing spells at Uie time of Jhe first interview 

SZ^J • T.T' °° ^^^'^ °^ P^«^- ^«ri«bles in each record include 

person ai^d job attnbutes at tiie start and end of tiie period. The most important condition defining tiie 
an^ytiMl population for tiiese analyses is an individual must be employed in a job tiiat does fit his 

P""^- ^ ^^^y '^i^ that fit tiieir ti^^ng^ nof 

SLrr^nTr! ^"^u' ? ^ ^^^""^ the likelihood of moving from a job 

that does not fit to one tiiat does. As in tiie cross-sectional analyses, we include only perins employed 

Z!S''*'5' ^T""; ^r^"'' ^''^ individuals engaged in training at fl^ stert 

of the penod and employed at tiie end of tiie period because tiie incentive to use one's vocational 
education is hkely to be greatest at tiiis time. 



^tZn^ TT/^^ '^."T supervisors (Vorarbeiter. KohnnenfOhrer), master 

craftsmen (A/m/er. Poher), all self-employed persons (Selbsiandige einschlUfilich FamilUnaZehdrige)thL 
SI'S i "T^^^'t functions (AngtstelUe mt Lh^ualifiZ^r TZ^o^^ 

^T!^nf frJ!^^ '"'f ^'^^"^^ ^^'^^ ^^''"^)- Taken as a ^roup 

^^(^l^ Z ^^-^ y!^> ^o™*^" (41.9) in these positions is significanUy greater (p<.01) tha^Uiat 
^^Jl^^"^"^ ^^^-^^ nonsupervisory positions. A significanUy jreatcr proportion of ml.. (p<So ) 
and women (p<.05) m supervisory positions report that their current job fits their trainingtiian do personsin 

SSS^^^Sf^'P «n>™ng (p<.00l), but SignificanUy more likely to have completed a iommereiahS- 
ET.^miSr«nI " ^hod-ljsed fomi of vocational education (p<.001) Uian m^n in nonsupervisory^si- 
uons. A similar pattern was not observed among women, Uiough Uie number of >vomen in tiie GSOEP satnole in 
supervisory positions (c.g., n«46 in 1987) is relatively smaU. ^ 
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Measuring **Fit** ^ . _ 

Fit can be measured objectively as weU as subjectively, and the GSOEP data contain infonnation 
on both types of indicators. Objective measures arc those that compare apprenticeship program 
designations lo occupational titles or skill requirements. By contrast, subjective measures of fit arc 
respondents* assessments of whetiier or not their current occupation is the one for which they received 
training.* 

We base our analyses on a subjective measure of fit for several reasons. First, we assume 
respondents are die best judges of whether tiiey have been previously trained for tiieir cunwt 
occupations. Second, ^cific vocational training tities were coUectcd only for ttwse GSC £1' 
respondents who completed a course of training during tiie time covered by ti>e panel stu<H (-.nee 
1984); hence, we are unable to determine the exact type of training received by respondents who 
completed tiieir vocational education before 1984. Finally, die wording of die subjective question 
regaiding fit (erlemter Bentf) is such tiiat most respondents base tiieir responses on official training 
and occupational categories anyway.** 

If die two measures of fit tended not to agree, relying solely on die subjective measure would be 
troubling. Fortunately, die two measures are closely correlated in tiiose cases where an objective 
indicator of fit is also available. In tiie public use GSOEP file, data are available for 715 persons who 
completed some forai of postsecondary education during tiie first six waves of die panel. After 
excluding persons subsequently unemployed, as weU as tiiose who did not respond to die subjective fit 
question or whose training or employment areas could not be coded, tiiere arc about 400 cases wherc 
we have inforaiation on subjective and objective assessments of fit In about tiiree-quaners of diese 
cases the objective and subjective indicators of fit correspond witii one anodier. When die two 
measures do not agree, most of die time (80 percent of diese cases) it is because die subjective 
measurc indicates a fit between education and employment while die objective measurc does not 
Using die subjective definition of "fit" in any single year, we find about half of all persons who have 
completed an ^prcnticeship or some odier fomi of vocational education rcport diey arc employed in a 
job tiiat fits tiieir training. The proportion of Geraian women widi vocational education who arc 
employed in die job for which diey have been trained (61 percent) is significanfly larger dian die 
proportion of men who have jobs diat fit (49 percent) (see columns 1 and 2 of die last row of table 2. 
In addition, table 2 prcsents means and standard deviations of die individual and structural explanatory 
variables discussed below.^' 



Individual Determinants of Fit 

Therc arc two general rcasons why characteristics of individuals affect fit First, die natore of 
human capital changes over a person's career, which leads to differcnces in fit according to age and 
employment tenure. And second, die type of ti^uning one rcceives— die extent to which it is for 
general or specific skills— will affea die brcaddi of one's job opportunities. All odier tilings being 
equal, we hypodiesize tiiat tfie likelihood of a close fit between vocational education and employment 
declines over die course of an individual's woridife, is associated widi employment tenurc, and is 



•Americans probably define Tit" much more broadly Uian Germans. An American trained as an auto mecn.tfiic 
who is so successful he opens his own garage would most likely say that his training "fit" his current managerial 
position. A German would not. This difference in definition should be kept in mind; it may soften aome of die 
criticism aldwugh we do not believe it alters die ultimate analysis and conclusions of this paper. 
•"The acuial question is a foUowup to an open-ended inquiry about current occupation. The reqxxident it dien 
asked: 1st das Ihr erUrnter Beruf? (1) Ja (2) Nein (3) Deneit in Attsbildung (4) Habe keinen Beruferlernt. b 
dtis die occupation you l^ave been trained for? (1) Yes (2) No (3) Currendy in training (4) Have not been trained 
for an occupation. 
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related to the amount of specific as opposed to general skUls one acquires through vocational 
education. 



Age and Eninloyment Tenure Differences 

We expect older workers will be less likely to be in jobs that fit their vocational education or to 
move from a job that does not fit to one that does. This decline in fit with age may be attributed to 
two distinct forces. First, the skiUs acquired during one's vocational education may lose their value 
and relevance, particularly in the face of changing technology. Second, the relative importance of 
vocational education in the stock of human capital of older woricers diminishes as tiie value of otiier 
forms of education and training— such as accumulated work experience, on-tiie-job training and 
continumg education— increases. As figure 2 depicts, tiie importance of one's vocational education 
relative to otiier resources is not fixed: Vocational education is likely to have its greatest impact entiy 
mto tiie labor force; its effects flien presumably weaken over time as training ages and tiie stock of 
resources acquired on tiie job increases. 

The relationship between employment tenure and fit is more complicated. If one simply looks at 
whetiier or not tiiere is a fit between vocational education and employment in a cross-section of tiie 
population, one is likely to find a positive relationship between employment tenure and fit. However, 
we suspect tiiis link is a matter of association and not causation. Once people have found a job tiiat ' 
uses flieir training and provides a reasonable return to flieir human capital, fliere is littie incentive to 
change jobs. Thus, individuals wifli relatively long employment tenures should have good fits, but tiiis 
IS likely to be a consequence and not a cause of a good match between training and employmem. By 
contrast, viewed dynamically, employment tenure may be negatively associated wifli movement into 
fit: The longer people stay in a job fliat does not fit, tiie greater will be tiie contributions of flieir 
accumulated on-flie-job training and experience to flieir skills. Over time, flie importance of fliese 
forms of human capital outweigh any possible benefits to be realized by moving to a job fliat better 
fits their vocational education. 

Our initial set of analyses examines flie effects of individual and stnictural characteristics on flie 
probabaity fliat a pei-son has a job fliat fits his or her vocational education. Table 3 presents results of 
logistic regression models of fit for 1987, flie midpoim of flie observation period, estimated separately 
for men and women. For most readers the value of logistic regression coefficients will have littie 
intuitive meaning, but positive coefficients indicate variables fliat increase flie likelihood of fit- 
negative coefficiems decrease tiie likelihood. A coefficient flagged witii an asterisk indicates the 
magnitude of flie coefficient is such fliat one may be reasonably confidem the observed effect is not a 
random result simply due to flie use of sample survey data. 

Looking at flie results for men in table 3, among flie individual-level variables, flie coefficients for 
age (negative) and employmem tenure (positive) are significam and confoim to our expectations 
Again, flie posiuve association between employmem tenure and fit probably reflects flie disinclination 
of mc^t persons to move out of fit, raflier than flie likelihood of fit actually increasing wifli time on flie 
job. The coefficients for age (negative) and time on flie job (positive) are statistically significant and 
as was flie case wifli men, conform to our expectations. Table 3 furtiier indicates flie oflier individual- 
level variables are less strongly related to tiie probability of fit for women flian for men. 

In a second set of analyses we take advantage of flie longitudinal character of flie GSOEP data 
and ask flie question: How do people get imo jobs fliat fit their vocational training? We employ a 
discrete nme evem history approach, also estimated using logistic regression techniques, where flie 
evem ^defined as movemem from a job fliat does not fit someone's vocational education to one fliat 
does. The discrete time period is flie 1-year interval between interview waves^ The group includes aU 
persons employed in a job fliat does not fit flieir education at flie start of flie interval, as weU as 
persons m training at flie start of flie interval. 
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Estimated coefficients ftom our event history models are presented in table 4. Perhaps most 
importantty. for men as well as women, one notes a strong positive relationsWp between being in 
vocational education at the start of the interval and movement into a job that fits one's training; this 
suggests that obtaining a job that fits one's training is significantly more likely during the year training 
is completed than later in one's career. Once the importance of the initial year following training is 
taken into account, the coefficients for age and time on the job— both highly significant in our cross- 
sectional models of the incidence of fit— are relatively weak in our longitudinal models of movement 
into fit. Taken together, these findings indicate the time immediately following conipletion of one's 
vocational education is crucial for obtaining employment in a job that fits one's training. 



Vocational Education and the Acquisition of Specific and General Skills 

The incentives to find a job that closely fits one's vocational education depend partly on whether 
the skills acquired during one's training are general enough to be applied in a variety of jobs or are 
specific to a single occupation. If the credentials and skills acquired through vocational education are 
only relevant to a narrow range of employment situations, finding work that fits one's training is 
crucial. By contrast, if the acquired skills and credentials lend themselves to many employment 
situations, fit may be of much less importance. 

We hypothesize that the generality of training— and thus the likelihood of fit— will be affected by 
the type of vocational education a person has received. In particular, we expect the acquisition of 
general skills is significantly facilitated by firm-based instruction, and graduates of the dual system 
should find themselves under less pressure to find a job that exacfly fits their occupational traimng. 
Put differentty, because of the range of general skills acquired through apprenticeship training, 
vocational education received in the dual system is likely to be of value in a wider range of 
occupations — ^including some that do not fit their training. 

Graduates of the dual system arc particularly likely to acquire attitudes and general skills that 
retain much of their value even if an individual changes occupations. Participating in an apprenticeship 
leads to a sense of control and competence, the tendency to view employment as a team endeavor, and 
an ability to leam fiexibility and to execute tasks.^^ During the course of an apprenticeship a young 
person also learns the worker role: to live by the routines of the workday; to submit to authority; and 
to value the rewards that accompany successful completion of a task.^ Appropriate worker behavior 
and attitudes are likely to be acquired during an apprenticeship due to the realism of experiential 
learning, particulariy through tiie use of tfie same rewards and sanctions Uiat are found in the 
workplace. Because tiiey can use the skills they have acquired in many occupations, we anticipate 
graduates of the dual system will not be more likely to report they are working in the specific 
occupation for which they were trained. 

The descriptive statistics in table 2 on tiie frequency of different types of vocational education 
confirm the central importance of the German dual system. Over tfiree-quarters of the persons in our 
sample who had some fonn of vocational education and were employed in nonsupervisory positions 
had been trained in the dual system. Table 2 also shows tfiere arc clear differcnces in the types of 
vocational education rcceived by men and women. While men arc morc likely to have participated in 
an industrial apprenticeship, the bu'Jc of the women have been trained for commercial occupations 
(particularly clerical and sales positions). Women arc also morc likely than men to have rcceived 
school-based fonns of vocational education (i.e., Berufsschulen and Schulen des Gesundheitswesens). 

The cioss-sectional analyses of the mcidence of fit summarized in table 3, indicate tfiat for men 
fit varies significantiy according to type of vocational education. Male graduates who completed either 
a commercial or an industrial apprcnticeship werc less likely to be employed in a job that fits tiieir 
education tiian tfie rcfercnce category (i.e., persons who completed one of the other, school-based 
forms of vocational education). This finding confonns to our expectation that obtaining a fit between 
employment and vocational education is less critical for persons witfi apprcnticesWp training tiian for 
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those with school-based vocational education. This expectation is based on the view that 
apprenticeship training is more likely to provide general skills, which makes attaining a fit between 
education and employment less critical. On the other hand, the probability of fit for women does not 
systematically vary with whetfwr their vocational education is school-based or an apprenticeship or 
their ^iprenticeship is industrial or commercial. 

Our longitudinal ansdyses— which capture the rate with which persons employed in jobs that do 
not fit their education subsequenOy move into jobs that do— also indicate graduates of the dual system 
are not paiticulaily inclined to find employment that matches their training. In fact, men who 
completed an industrial aRprcnticeship move at a significanOy slower rate into employment that 
matches their training than men with school-based vocational education. 



Structural Determinants of Fit 

Labor market structures— such as firm size, industrial sector, and general and regional fluctuations 
in the business cycle— have been shown to affect the likelihood of obtaining a job after leaving 
vocational education, as well as continued employment within specific segments of the labor market 
We believe these structures also affect whether individuals can obtain employment that fits their 
training. 



Occupational Groups 

There are fliree broad types of positions within the German occupational structure (excluding 
trainees and self-employed persons): blue-coUar workers (Arbeiter), white-coUar workers {Angestellte), 
and civil servants (Beamte). The blue-collar and white-collar distinction has a long history in Germany 
and is clearly codified in legal regulations regarding social insurance and labor law.** The 
distinguishing feature of blue-coUar work is it typically involves physical labor rather than the 
intellectual effort characteristic of white-collar work. However, this does not mean blue-collar work is 
necessarily unskilled, especially in Germany where the apprenticeship system has deep historical roots 
iri the training of skilled craftsmen. Though technological change has increasingly blurred the 
distinction, blue-collar workers are typically closer to the productive process and their on-the-job 
activities are more clearly defined." Just as the duties and requirements of white-coUar occupations 
are rnore flexible than those in blue-collar occupations, the training for white-collar occupations is less 
specific— for example, a clerical apprenticeship is conddercd the appropriate vocational education for 
many white-coUar occupations. Regardless of the type of vocational education one has, the broad 
categories used to define white-collar jobs, as well as white-collar vocational education programs, are 
likely to increase the probability individuals wiU report a match between education and employment 
Hence, we expect white-coUar workers to be more likely than blue-coUar workers to report a good fit 
between training and employment. A higher incidence of fit is also likely to be found among persons 
in civil service positions owing to the greater control over hiring qualifications exerted by the state 
bureaucracy. 

A striking sex difference in the occupational positions typicaUy occupied by German men and 
women may be noted in the first two columns of table 2. Just over half of the men (56 percent) were 
in blue-collar positions (Arbeiter), while the bulk of the women (80 percent) were in white-coUar 
positions (Angestellte). The origins of these occupational differences are suggested by the third column 
of table 1, which gives the proportion of women in the 16 most common apprenticeship categories. 
Nearly all these q)prenticeship courses are characterized by extreme sex segregation, particularly 
among blue-collar workers. Not only are men with vocational education more likely to be employed in 
blue-coUar occupations, but the jobs they commonly hold (e.g., machinists, electricians, and precision 
metal woricers) are very different from those held by women, who are generally found in low-prestige 
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blue^llar service occupations (especiaUy in personal-carc occupationfr-waitrcsses. janitore. and 
haiidiesseis). Women were also far less likely (3 percent) to be in civil service positions {Beamte) than 

Conw to our expectations, we did not observe consistent differences in fit for men in blue- 
collar, white-collar, and civU service positions. Women in white-collar and civil service occupations 
were significantty more likely to have jobs that fit than women in blue-collar occupations. As we tave 
seen, most women arc in white-coUar positions-more specifically, women trained m the dual system 
were most likely to participate in either clerical or sales apprcnticeship^and these "^^^^^^.^^^^ 
likely to be employed in jobs that fit their ti^iining. Women who are employed m ttaditionally female 
occupations arc thus more likely to use their vocational education. 



Our expectations arc mixed with rcgard to the effects of finn size on the fit between vocation^ 
education and employment On the one hand, the chances of a close fit may tend to increase witii finn 
size, in part because laiger finns can provide morc opportunities for people to find jobs that mat^ 
their training.** On the other hand, individuals in larger firms may be morc willing to work m 
that do not match their training because of the greater earnings, job security and other job rewards 
bigger finns provide." Moreover, individuals employed in laige firnis may be less likely to report a 
g^ fit because of the greater division of labor in larger firnis: Workers perfomiing very narrowly 
defined tasks may be less likely to perceive a match between their training and employment because 
they feel their employment is so specialized it does not make fuU use of tteirtiaim 

Table 2 shows that the distributions of men and women also differ with regard to finn size: weu 
over one-thirf (37 percent) of all men arc employed in very large firms (over 2.000 employees) as 
compared to under one-fourth (22 percent) of all women; meanwhile the proportion of women working 
in finns with fewer than 20 employees is twice as large as the proportion of men employed m sinaU 
firms, niis differcnce may be attributed, in laige measure, to the different industnal sectore m which 
Gemian men (manufacturing) and women (service) work. , ^ u 

•me results in table 3 hidicating the effects of firni size on the incideiice of fit clearly show men 
employed in larger firnis were less Ukely to occupy a position that fits with their vccationd education 
A negative relationship is found for women as well, but it is not statistically sigmficant The effects of 
firm size on movement into fit are also somewhat different for men and women. Men who are 
employed in larger firms are not only more likely to have jobs that do not fit but also to move more 
slowly into jobs that do. By contiast. women in the largest firnis are no less likely to move into 
employment that fits their training than women in the smallest firnis. 



Opportunity Structure ^ v„u «n-«., ♦!« 

Outcomes of matching persons to jobs are affected by the opportumty stracture. which reflects the 
number and type of vacant positions on the one hand and one's human capital relative to the resources 
of other candidates for employment on the other.*' The number of vacant positions and the avadaWe 
pool of candidates witii the training to fill them are cleaily key parameters affeaing the probability 
arw candidate will be able to obtain a job tiiat fits his or her training. To contiwl for shifts in tije 
opportunity stnicture-over time as weU as between occupations— we used data compiled yearly by 
tiieOennanCenttal Statistical Office in its Srflrisrfac/i«/a/ird«c/i series. 

As figure 3 shows, there is considerable variation in our opportunity structure measure dunng the 
period represented by die GSOEP. The solid line-representing die average ratio of unemployed 
pereons to available jobs— moves up over time in a cyclical fashion widi peaks of increasing 
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amphtode. The other curves on figure 3 represent the occupation-specific opportunity stnicturcs for 
selected occupational groups. TTie changes over time are most extreme for thoHSh the^^ 
education (unskiUed laborers), while the fiuctuations are more moderate for sL^(^Su^ci?S 
Sf'T-t^- "^'"^ ^ ^ ^"^^"^y for unive«Uy i^nXi^f^sS^^^ (e « 

J^T^Z"" ^'"T •^P^^ ^ """^ ^ff^r individuals^m^i^^^S^- 
opportunity smicture. Despite the overaU trend towaid a less favorable opportunity ^fT 
^nd half of Uie 1980s was a time of impn)ving job opportunities, as tL sSy o^vSab^^^^ 
feu relative to the occupation-specific indicator of unmeVdemand; for cxmip^mL^T^JT 
averse of 21 unemployed peisons for each available job in 1985 this ra^hai^S^^n to 6 5 5^990 

In our analysis of the incidence of fit (table 3) this indicator of current (^nation si^cific 
OK)or^ty stmcture is not significanUy related to fit for men: m prSS^C Kob that 
fits one's tnumng appears to be umelated to the current ratio of un^ployed peisom Lv^laWe ioL 
for a given occupational group. Compared with men. however, tfw probaK^^n^Sn Sne 
S^Sl^ty'smlcS^^ " -reLceptibL toTuctSLSln tiie 

tu.<,o?" ^ longitudinal analyses of men's movement into fit there is a significant 

^STJ^^'^^"' ^ opportunity stmcture Hie probabUity of a^ml's b^rfnT 

iow^r ^? ' systematically vary ^tii emploj^ent opi^Ses 

Occupational "Cultures of Training" 

annn.nL^5!.- ^ ^^^P^ '^^^ ^eimany vary considerably in the relative size of ttieir 

apprenticeship programs, as measured by tiie ratio of trainees to the occupational gn,up ^s a wSole. A 

UK occupation. The increasing size of the fluctuations over the last two decades mav mnert ih*. 

S 2 ruml^ Si ^ TH^ ^ '^^^ unskilled whitc<ou2^Sns 
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hidi proportion of trainees in a given occupational group may mean many indmduals trained m tos 
sulmiuenay be forced to find employment outside the field in which they have been 
STm r^Ttoe. due to the large pool of trained persons, individuals who are employed m 
S^oc^pa^or^LTte y t^ have thrappVpriate training. A large proportion of apprenuces rdative 
^ SaSrs^tirTlabor force sug^ sts vocational education is historically and '"stituuona^^ 
wcTeSS in this occupation: Training is likely to be standardized and occupation 
^1 fim specific. Pe«ons should thus have better fits if tiiey work m occupations witii a stiong 

'"^*"Sa^ Gemian Centtal Statistical Office reganling tiie ratio of uainees to the empl^ed 

per^m to various occupational groups are used to represem tiie strengtii ^^f ^^^f ^^"4^^^ 
of trainine For men. we find support for our hypothesis on the importance of a culture of tirammg 
~'of Sii^^Sces to total eS^ployees for a particular occupational group is p^^^^^^ 
with the probabUity of being in a job tiiat fits. But tiie results for women do not support tiie culture ot 
^^S^n^^^ent?^ the c<^fficieits estimated for tiiis variable are generally smaU and "eg^ve Thrs 

in faobe the result of tiie relatively limited variation in tiie measure of occupatiori-specific 
Sr?^^ of ^nin^for women, as noted above. Similariy. in our longitudinal analyses of movement 
inro fit! for men we find a strong positive effect of our measure of tire strengUi of an occupation s 
culttire of training while only a weak relationship is found for women. 

Consequences of Fit: The Effects of Fit on Earnings 

Our analyses of the determinants of fit have implicitiy assumed tiiat fit matters. Given tfie widely 
observed relationship between fonnal education and earnings, there is every reason to expect 
Sdual? wS du^ system or school-based vocational education should earn more tiian mdividuals 
^ir.^ p^sS^^^ and tiie returns to some types of education are greater than ott^. As 

to our omer analyses we distinguish between industrial and commercial apprenticeships, and school- 
3vocational education and university training-knowing full well tiiere is considerable 
Steroge^eity wittiin each type. But our emphasis is on fimi-based instmction as tiie common featiiro 
of all trainine tiiat falls under tiie two apprenticediip training types. . ^ „ 

)^rr^ot only concerned witii tiie direct effects of differem types °f .Po^^sec^ndaprj^ucation 
but ako tiie degree io which tiiese effects depend on tiie fit between education and employment. Based 
on tiie hypotiiefis tiiat fimi-based instmction provides strong general skiUs and PO«f « woAer 
IZizZn, we expect tiiat tiie returns to apprenticesWp traimng should depend a., w^^^^ 
individual is in a job Uiat fits while tiie retiims to school-based ti-aining. wtach is rnore hke^ to lead 
to occupation-specific skiUs. should vary according to whetiier an individual is woricing m tiie 
occupation for which he or she has been trained. »u,., „,,«5„ac 

To assess tiie consequences of fit, we estimated earnings equations using g'l^f/^^JtWy J^^^^^ 
from 1984 We first regressed earnings on sets of individual and structiiral vanables. All individuals 
employed in nonsupervisory positions, reganlless of whetiier tiiey had received postsecondary 
education credenti^. are Sded in tiie estimation proceduro. This yields — ed c^^Sa^? 
can be interpreted as tiie value of each type of postsecondary education relative to no PO^tsea^adary 
education at all-controlling for secondary school track, age and employment tenure, and a set of 
structural variables including occupational group, finn size, opportunity stmctiire. of 
training. We tiien re-estimated tiie model adding six interaction temis mdicating each of tiK tiiroe 
major types of vocational education (industrial apprenticeship, commercial ^PP^^^iceshy arid sch^^^^ 
Sd v^ational education) and whetiier or not tiie individual is woricing m tiie occupation for which 
he or she has been trained. A coefficiem is associated witii each interaction tcnn representing tiie 
farJ^ag^J^vanuge o?each particular combination of vocational education and fit. For example a man 
tr?om0eted m industtial apprenticeship and is employed in a job tiiat fits his training, on average. 
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t^J^fLA T'* ^ ^'""^ «»pecis except he has not 

participated m any postsecondary vocational education. -*noi 

i^i ^ summarized in figures 4 and 5. The reference erouo remains aU 

^.^"tlw"" ""^^'"^ ed«cation_for this group of peraons there is no i sHf rSfted 

r '^^^'^^ """^ of education. In addition, for each of ^ to^ 
main types of vocational education separate estimates are provided depending on wSsr o/notSre 
IS a fit between education and employment. i« «««g on wnemer or not tnere 

to iJH^ri^^^ !f "^!f. '^P^"ted by the daikcst bars, indicate significant positive returns 

to indu^al apprenticeships, school-based vocational education, and univereitydegreeJ-Xr 

Z^Si^^jr^,^'"'"' ^ broken down by fit. Men who 
S^^"^"'^"^ apprenticeships or school-based vocational education and are emriSyTin a iob 
Aat fits their trammg earn significantly more than men with no vocational edu^on tWs is 

^nT^ '"""'^^ apprenticeship training or school-based vocS IcX wiifL' 

employed m a position that does not fit their prior education. «i«cauon wno are 

Moreover, among men with apprenticeship training there is litfle apparent difference in earnings 

SSTfitTnreSnrd n^"" t ^ ° n oTZt 

do not fit (represented by the gray and white bars). In fact. statisticaUy testing the coefficiente to 

assess the consequences of fit for each type of vocational education r^y^TLrm Z^^Z^r^t 
tav^ a sigmficant impact on earnings for either type of apprenticeship traini^R d^f^m to^^^^^ a 
S^n Jith r "^^-^ vocational education; the <fifference in eaX^^^^ ' 

men witii this sort of education who are employed in the area in which tiiey have CTahfS 
those who are employed in other occupations borders on statistical significance ^ 
r A' f^u.^ I "'^'^ P^"®™ Of effects for women (see figure 5). Average eamincs 

reaS:otti^'^^^^^^^^ '^'^ postsernda? eJSn.rtZy is this 

* '^fJO'- «yPes of apprenticeship or school-based vocational education, but also for 
women wrth a univeisity degrce-*ey. too. do not earn significantiy more tiian women witii no 
pos^condary education. However, while fit did not significantly affect die elingroTmr ?or 
oZT^r^i^^ZT ^ 'T' '.'^^'""^^ each education level (te^lS^in whetiier 
SSml i^ ""T^T 'f^P'^y^'""' women, tests of die (Officii nte for e^h 
SSSl^d /T^'^K^"""'^^ ^^""^ commercial apprenticeship or 

slScSrr.^hL """P^^y*^ J^'^ ^ picviousSucation eS^ 

SSon » qualifications employed m positions tiiat do Srfit 



Summary aiid Conclusions 



iobs Sat fi?^l r ? ? """"-^ ^ «f women-^unx;nfly have 

jobs that fit their pnor vocational training. How can tiie steUar reputiition of the German voca^ionL 
education system be reconciled with the fact tiiat a significant proportion of ^RomT^ 
course of vocational education do not use the skills tl^y have LjS riiS^uenTSb^^^ 
Given the cons derable costs of vocational educatiotv-L GemSi FederiSe^V^riJ^ 

possibility a good deal of tiiis ti-aining may go unused merite closer consideration to tfi^aner we 
teve examined U« individual and structural characteristics ttiat affect tTetcTSe of m inTci,^^^ 
sect^h of Germans who have completed vocational tiaining; and the ability of mTn juid women T 
mov^from j,bs that do not fit their training to those that do; as weS as tt^dL^ "rwJ^^^^^^^ 
depend on die fit between education and employment as me aegrce to which earnings 
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Tbt fit between vocational education and employment varies across career stages. Vocational 
educS^n iiSr^^orc important as a source of skills early in an individual's career «jd to 
!SSJTer time I original training becomes obsolete and other sources of human capital uch as 
^ «^ri^^ oTthe-job trSning. accumulate. Our cross-sectional analyses support the view 
Si^SS^o^r ZTs L women's careers while our longitudinal analyses ind cate a good fit i 
SSih^rcareer phenomenoa If a person does not quickly find a job that fits other forms of 
esquired on the job are likely to reduce the person's incentive to move into a posiuon 

that matches his or her vocational education. ^i,„th»r it u,a« a 

Men who completed an apprenticeship in the dual system, regardless of ^he*er it was a 
commercial or an industrial apjrcnticeship. are less Ukely to be employed m a job that fits toeir 
3o^ eS;^on n men who completed one of the other, school-basedforms of J^uon^ 
Furthermore, men who had completed an industrial apprenticcship-the -"ost ^mmon 
SSTg among men^stand out as moving less slowly into jobs that fit vocational ed^^^^^^ 
By^!S^!S to be no systematic variation among women in the likelihood of fit or m the 

nie of movement into fit according to their type of vocational educauon. incidence of 

Two different, though related, interpretations are consistent with the ^^^^^g ^J^^^^j*^^^^^^ 
fit is siCTificanfly lower^ong men with dual system apprenticeship trammg. On the one hand, the 
SwL iS^^ X riay be attributed to the design of the dual system, which allows employers to 
c^te ^rcJSesWp sS of projected ^ployment prospects for individual occupations. 

S^ToS^d^rSrof movement iSto fit supports this: We found the rate of movement mto a 
^ Ste oiw's training varies negatively (and is statistically significant for men) with the 
o^^^ sSScturo ^ch reflects the b^ance between supply and demand for a particular «,u^^^^ 
SSrSt Se othe hand, a statistically significant negative coefficient for industiial apprenticeship 
S« (^on^ S remains in our dynamic model even after controlling for flucttiations in the 

ms strengthensrsecond line of interprctation « 
fitmong men with apprenticeship draining: Apprenticeship trammg provides general skiUs^that have 
viirSe the occu^tion in which one has been trained. Individuals with apprenticeship 
iSng^^dauVmVn with training in an industrial occupation-aie thus less concerned with fit 
finance their training is valued in a variety of jobs. . . 

WeS tod men employed in larger fimis aro less likely to have jobs that fit with *eir 
vocation^Sucation. Moreover, once they are in a job that does not fit. men in smaUer firms can 
oS X ISL so more rapidly than ttieir counterparts in larger fimis. Our data do not peimrt us to 
n^mSieSertWs relationship is due to the greater benefits large firms of^^^ . 
SS^^Slr o^^^^^ that do not fit their vocational education or whe^er fit is sunply 
SSflrmore difficiSuo obuin in large firms because the organization's division of labor is more 
SSiTii^'SlLi. Women in small- to medium-sized fimis ar« also more apt lo obtam greater fits 

tiian tiwse in tiie smallest or largest finn size categones. , , ^ «♦ ^iffi.r<.ntiv for men 

Our measure of occupation-specific culture of training was also related to At diffe entiy for men 
»« onno«!fid to women For men. tiie ratio of apprentices to total employees for a particular 
SS^al g^urwas^s^^^^ ^th with tiie probability of being in a job that fits and 

movTg into a job tiiat fits. There is no association between culture of training and fit 
fofw^r^S for men supports our notion tiiat occupations tiiat train a relatively arge number 
of yorg^pTe Sso tend to hire ^m tiie ranks of tiieir trainees. This does not prcclude ^ 
toSiW over-training and tiiat large numbers of trainees find subsequent employment m otiier 
SSL iSdL^s is the case. Nevertheless, these findings suggest persons wim tiie appr^pnate 
SSredS.; a^ more likely to use tiieir training in occupations witii an estabhshed culture of 

"^SS'r results are consistent witii tiieoretical labor marieet models emphasizing Oiat matching persons 
tn iobs results from tiie interplay between stnictural and individual charactenstics. We find ttie fit 
SJ^Sn^lV 1 job St^ments depends not only on car^r stage and human capital invesunents 
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Jllmf!?*"" ?P!*"^*y ^^ct^'^s and oiganizaUonal characteristics. This supports a vacancy 

(J^ fi^nT^ /P""^ °" opportunities for individuals to utiUze tiieir humT^pi^ 
of m^lS^ ^ ^ underscore several tiiemes tiiat need to be developed in a more comSetetiworv 
in^u^^ ^"^"^ ' occupation's opportunity struSarc is not fixT^d fl^^ 

o?^^.^!? ' Tr.^ of uncertainty in all decisions regarding inveLents in t^ai^SoTert^s 
of hwnan capital. THe longer tiie length of training-and tiiercforc tiie longer peri(S oTle StwS, 
ti« dcasion to acquire a set of skiUs and tiie opportunity to utilize tiiem^^eSr 01^^^^ 

"^^^^ °f human capital. TTie value o^humrcS 

SfJsS^^^^ ^-"^-^^ ^--^ but vaSe ai^'Sges as 

!f K ^ ^''^^ ^ °f substitutable human capital become available 

1 V f ^hich otiier fonns of hi^an S^TacJ^date 

t'Co^ngtjobsZ J^''^ thTdo^^otTlSrie 

I.K. '■eganiing tiie consequences of fit for earnings highlight tiie degree of sex based 

explaWng labor market ouKomes, espedaUy among wmTe " f " oc^sSf tS, 

uy iii4ue graauaies ot the German vocational education svstem THp fart that th« ci^:« . 

SSr^k , f ^PPf"""*' P '"toing as compared with school-based vocational 

stp?i;"srot " ' ' -^^^ '^'^ ~ 

sSrrrrS^r^srd'Tnt^^^^^^^ ^° fStotr-^e 

in a single catego7iT!hr daTaT^dl^^^^^^^ "^'"'r^ workforce-gn,up all women 

s gury. ine data had distinguished between casual or secondary labor force participation 
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on the part of women whose primary aUegiance is to the famtty and labor force participation on the 
part of women uninhibited by family ties, we are confident our hypotiieses would prove accurate for 

""""^^^^Ta^^U^ several guidelines for American policymakers hoping to leam from tiie 
German model Taken togetiwr. tiiese suggest efforts to impn)ve American vocauonal education may 
be most effective if tiiey are targeted at smaller fimis and encourage youth ^PP'^'f^'^'f^^. 
occupations with a currentty favorable opportunity structure and an f ^^^hshed culmrc of t^^^^^ 
SincTapprcnticeship is most well established in tiie constmction trades, a fruitful and nmely approach 
may be to coordins^; employment and training policies around rebuilding Amenca s transportation 
infrastructure and otiier public worics projects. , . . . 

More generaUy. cleariy defined efforts to encourage particular types of training m specific 
stnictural contexts are more apt to foster tiie use of training tiian are general policies supporting ^ 
types of training. Such steps are Ukely to require a national employment policy, not oidy to facUitate 
eiS^oyment se^rity but also to coordinate ttve development ^'^ ^^'f^^^^^^^fr'^J'^^^ 
education system. European countries such as Gemiany and Sweden have had effective employment 
poUcies in tiiis regard; by contnist. tiie United States traditionally has lacked such a pohcy 

American policymakers also need to be aware of tiie extern to which tiie dual system has 
contiibuted to Occupational sex segregation in Gemiany. As tiie initial decision pomt where young rnen 
and women arc chwineled into occupations. Gemian apprenticeship training would be an ideal place to 
break tiuough occupational sex stereotypes tiiat predominate in tiie Gennan woricforce. Howler, tiie 
dual system has not been used tiiat way. To tiie contrary, workforce data indicate tiiere has been 
extieme channeling of woricers according to sex (see table 1). and tiiis charaiehng has contiibuted to 
tiie continuation of occupational sex stereotyping. This may now be changing; tiie roughly equal 
proportions of men and women currentiy in apprenticeship programs witii promising occupational 
fiitines is a positive sign. Nonetiieless. if an apprenticeship system based on tiie Gennan model is 
adopted in tiie United States, program managers need to be sure it is not unplemented in a 
discriminatory fashion. The Gennan system has demonstrated long-tenn ramifications can be senous. 

We recognize, finally, tiiat fit should not necessarily be tiie primary goal of individuals careers 
nor of a nation's vocational tiaining policy. General skills and woricer socialization are important 
benefits received by graduates of tiie Gennan dual system, regardless of whether tiiey obtain jobs fliat 
use tiieir specific skills. This is particularly tme in a rapidly changing economy; in such sittiations. 
specific skills quickly become obsolete, so a great amount of invesmiem. by employers or employees, 
in tiaining for specific, narrowly defined occupations may be unwananted. 
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Appendix 



Type of Vocational Education 

^ ? °^ dichotomous variables to distinguish among three types of vocational education- (1) 
mdu^al apprenucedups (sewerbliche/landwirtscfufiUche Uhre); (2) commercial or other ^ 
apprenuceships (km0n^msche/somige L >.hre); and (3) some other fonn of vocational education but 

7LZ S T^f ^T'' °'P^^ ^ those who atSS 1 or 

J^Z l^^^ "^"^^ apprenticeship component (BerWachschulen). This category 

«rves as the reference group in our analyses to emphasize the contrast between the dual system L 
other fonns of school-based vocational education. Each category includes a wideVariet of 
apprcnuceship programs, however we feel this heterogeneity is secondary to the basic distinction 
between school-based programs and those that add an apprenticeship c^Siponerit 

Secondary Educational Attainment 

^!inr.„rrn'^'°'"°"' u^f '° distinguish among three categories of secondary educational 
S T' ^"^""^ ' '""'"'^"'y '^^^'^ (Hauptschule) (the omitted category in Zr 
SS:'^;^?^ 1 kI''^" ^"'"'^^^ (Realschuley, and (3) upper secondary (^Z^iZl 
degree^. An addruonal variable indicates persons who also have a uiSversity degS. inSHersons 
^med at engineering and business managemem schools (FachhochschuJ) 
(Techmche Umversitaten), as weU as the traditional German universities mtversme^ Z^^Zs 

"^oLt^r;:.^'''''''' — °" ~ att^ln^r " 

Occupational Position 

Tl^Zi^l^f^''T?V'''^^''^'t^^ °" respondents' reports of tiwir occupational position 
{berttflKhe Stellungh-to drstmguish among blue-collar positions (Arbeiter), whiteW (MgLllte) 
or avU service positions (Beamte). K^ngesieiae), 

Firm Size 

feweTS'ln Zl"" ?»h'' "^."^T dichotomous variables based on four finn size classes: (1) 
fej^r than 20 employees (the omitted category in our analyses); (2) 20 to 199 employees; (3) 200 to 
1,999 employees; and (4) 2,000 or more employees. ^ 

Opportunity Structure 

Data ftom the Gemian Central Statistical Office were used to create the measures of the occuoation 
spectfic opportunity structure and Ure strength of each occupation's culture of tSnS^g^TS of 
m^mployed persons to tire num'jer of available jobs for specific occupation groups-^ach fi^re t 
recorded yearly by tire Bundesanstalt fur Arteit (Federal Ministry of Labor) based WSrdfonLl 
employmem offices-serves as tiie measure of tiie opportunity stiucture. 

Occupational Culture of Training 

The strength of each occupation's culture of training is indicated by tiie prt)portion of aDorentices 

cdmre T^t"^' ''""l emploUt'daU used Z ^Zl Z 

^nl V, ^ ^ ^ occupational group (fierufsgruppen), while tiie unemployrnem 

and available positron data used to describe tiie opportunit:. structiire relies on a differemTSes 

f it f 't^~"'''^^''r'^'"^' '^P°"^ «^^"P^t'°"« available in tiie GSOEP pSc r^leas^^L 
t i^''^?""^ aassification of Occupations aSCO) codes as de^eloM ^Ae 

rrracX^Srnl^r^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ™ - - ^'^er 
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Figure 1.— Structure of the West German educational system 



Continuing education: 
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SOURCE: Grund und Struktrudaten. Bonn: Bundesminister fiir Bildung und Wissenschaft, 1989-90. 
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Figure 2* — Changiiig importance of human capital components during career life 





Figure 3.-- Shifts in the opportunity structure ratio of unemployed persons to available Jobs 
in Germany: 1961-1990 




SOURCE: Statistisches Jahrbuch FOr die Bundesrepublik Deutschland, Wiesbaden: Statistisches 
Bundesamt, 1961-1991. 
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Figure 4.— Effects of vocational education and fit on eaniings: Gross montidy earnings of German 



men 
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SOURCE: The German Socio-Economic Panel (Waves 1-7), 1984-89. 
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Figim 5.— Effects of vocational education and fit on earnings: Gross monthly earnings of German women 
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SOURCE: The German Socio-Economic Panel (Waves 1-7), 1984-89. 
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Ihble 1, — ^Most common German apprenticeship areas 



Number taking As percent Percent 

Area certification of labor women 

examination force apprentices 



Salesperson 118,049 5.6 71.1 

Clerical worker 85,869 2.6 77 2 

Electrician 57,230 7.8 2^0 

Mechanic 48,440 7,8 {,5 

Machinist 35,951 44 q'^ 

Medical assistant 29,672 3.2 99 9 

Banking and insurance staff 24,774 4.O 53 3 

Precision metal working 22,501 8.0 04 

Personal care 21,911 9^3 961 

Carpenter 21,522 6.2 53 

Mason 20,656 4.6 o!l 

Technical specialist 14,752 6.4 53 4 

Painter 14,115 5^1 

Qothing manufacturer 13,215 4.8 96 7 

Baker 12,300 8.4 16!5 

Gardener 11,038 5.I 53 6 



SOURCE: Statistisches Jahrbuch fur die Bundesrepublik Deutschland, Wiesbaden: Statistisches Bundesamt 
1985. 
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Tftble 2. — Means and standard deviations for variables used in cross-sectional^ and longitudinal' 
models of the determinants and consequences of fit between vocational education 
and employment 



Individuals Person-years-at-risk 



Variables 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Individual 










Lower secondary degree 


.78 


.57 


.86 


.70 


Middle secondary degree 


.20 


.38 


.13 


.28 


Upper secondary degree 


.02 


.05 


.01 


.02 


Dual system — industrial apprenticeship 


.61 


.16 


.69 


.20 


Dual system — commercial apprenticeship .22 


.60 


.20 


.60 


School-based vocational education 


.16 


.23 


.10 


.19 


University degree 


.01 


.01 


.01 


.01 


In training 






.01 


.02 


Current age 


40.4 


37.1 


37.5 


38.3 




(11.5) 


(10.9) 


(10.7) 


(10 1) 


Years on the job 


12.0 


8.6 


9.2 


6.4 




(y.y) 


(7.6) 


(8.7) 


(7.1) 


Gross monthly earnings 


3,158 


2,149 








(955) 


(1,202) 






Structural 










Blue collar position 


.56 


.17 


.53 


.28 


White collar position 


.33 


.80 


.35 


.71 


Civil service position 


.11 


.03 


.12 


.01 


Firm size less than 20 


.14 


oo 
,2,y 


.09 


.27 


Firm size 20-199 


.26 


.26 


.22 


.32 


Firm size 200-1,999 


.23 


.22 


.26 


.22 


Firm size 2,000 or more 


.37 


.22 


.43 


.19 


Occupational opportunity structure 


13.6 


13.6 


11.35 


11.28 




(7.8) 


(3.6) 


(13.9) 


(9.9) 


Occupational culture of training 


.07 


.06 


.06 


.06 




(.06) 


(.03) 


(.05) 


(.03) 


Fit between training and employment^ 


.49 


.61 


.02 


.04 


Number of cases 


1,008 


637 


10,568 


4,591 



See text for detailed explanation of variables. Cross-sectional models of the incidence and determinants 

of fit were estimated for each year 1984-90. 

Means and standard deviations shown are for 1987. 
^ Longitudinal models of the likelihood of moving into a job that fits. 
^ Used only in the longitudinal models, this refers to training at the start of the interval. 
^ In the longitudinal models this is the proportion of observations with a move from non-fit to fit. 

SOURCE: The German Socio-Economic Panel (Waves 1-7). 
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TaMe 3.— -Logisac regression coefficients for fit between vocational education and employment 
regressed on individual and structural variables among men and women in GSOEP 
sanvle (1987) with any form of formal vocational education currently employed in 
nonsupervisory positions 

Variables Men Women 



Individual 

Middle secondary degree 27 
Upper secondary degree 18 
Dual system — industrial apprenticeship -.42 * - 15 

.03 
.35 



Dual system — commercial apprenticeship -.22 * 

University degree m 



13 
29 



Current age , 04 * - 06 * 

Years on the job .04 * OS * 

Structural 

White collar position 03 58 * 

Civil service position .18 1 40 * 

Firm size 20-199 ..30 * . 07 

Firm size 200^1 ,999 .'57 * ^* iq 

Firm size 2,000 or more -.44 * ^ 1 1 

Occupational opportunity structure .02 -.06 * 

Occupational culture of training 13.28 * -2.47 

Constant 90 4 75 

Log likelihood f/yj .60o!l -424 9 

Pseudo-R2/r/o-/;;/y .14 !l3 

Number of cases 1 008 637 

* p < .05 Iq is the log-likelihood for the intercept only model, and /; is the log-likelihood for the full model. 

SOURCE: The German Socio-Economic Panel (Waves 1^). See text for explanation of variables. 
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Table 4.^Logistic regression coefficients for individual and structural variables used to model 
movement into enqiloyment that fits one's vocational education 



Variables Men Women 



Individual 

Middle secondary degree -28 * .33 * 

Upper secondary degree -80 * .74 * 

Dual systend— industrial apprenticeship - 25 * .07 

Dual system— conunercial apprenticeship -.05 .15 

University degree -43 .43 

In training at start of interval 1 -95 * 1,28 * 

Current age -.01 -.04 * 

Years on the job -OO .00 * 

Structural 

White collar position i i 05 

Civil service position •i7 1.28 * 

Firm size 20-199 employees -18 -.30 * 

Firm size 200^1 ,999 employees - 32 * -.14 

Firm size 2,000 or more - 32 * -.13 

Occupation specific opportunity structure -.02 * -.01 

Strengthof occupation's culture of training 3.41 * -1.25 

Constant - 61 2.24 * 
Log likelihood (h) -9 14.7 -484.0 

Pseudo-R^/f/o-Z/VW -20 .32 

Number of intervals 10,568 4,591 



NOTE: Person-years at-risk based on the GSOEP sample of persons with any form of formal vocational 
education employed in nonsupervisory positions that do not fit their vocational education at the start of the 
interval. 

* p < .05 lo is the log-likelihood for the intercept only model, and Ij is the log-likelihood for the full model. 
SOURCE: The German Socio-Economic Panel (Waves 1-7). See text for explanation of variables. 
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10. Deutsches Institut fOr Wirtschaftsforschung (DIW), "Qualifikationsstmktur des 
AibeitskrJlftepotentials und Qualifikationsbedarf in Beilin (West)," DIW Wochenbericht 1987 

11. Blossfeld 1991; Lane 1987. 

12. Bundesminister fiir BOdung und Wissenschaft 1989. 

13. Hamiltfxi 1992. 

14. Lempert 1990. 

15. Lempert 1990, Bednarz-Brown et al. 1990. 

16. Klauder 1987; Schlitzberger 1987; Klose 1986. 

17. Details on the GSOEP, including a Users' Guide and otiier documentation, are available from tiie 
Deutsches Institut fiir Wirtschaftsforschung (Berlin). Non-Gennan speakers are advised to contact 
the AH-University Gerontological Center at Syracuse University for information in English. 
Descriptions of tiie GSOEP are found in Witte (1992) and Wagner, Behringer, and Burichauser 

18. Inspection of ttiesc cases indicates that many of ttie inconsistencies may be attiibuted to ttie 
relative imprecision of tiie two digit ISCO codes tiiat are avaUable in ttie GSOEP PubUc Use file. 

19. The values of tfie means and standard deviations of our individual and structural variables come 
from ttie 1987 cross section, which is tiie midpoint of tiie period under consideration. Means and 
standard deviations for aU cross sections (not shown) uidicate ttiat ttiere was relatively littte 
variation over time. The lone exception is ttie measure of ttie occupation-specific opportunity 
stiucture, which (as figure 3 indicates) steadily decUned over tiie period in question. Further detail 
on our measures is provided in the appendix. 

20. A series of cross-sectional logistic regression models were estimated separately for each year 1984 
ttirough, 1990. The estimated coefficients were consistent in magnitude and direction ttiroughout 
the time period. 

21. Lane 1987; HamUton 1987; Prais 1988. 
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26. KaUebeig and Van Buien 1993. 

27. S0ftnsen and Kalleberg 1981; S0iensen 1983. 

28. During the period of observation^ the opportunity stmctuie coefficients for women are consistently 
negative; in 4 of 6 years these coefficients are statistically significant 

29. For men c(Hnparing fee coefficients for an industrial s^^renticeship and employment that fits with 
an industrial apprenticeship and employment that does not fit yields a difference where T = -0,73; 
a commeicial apprenticeship and employment that fits with a commercial ^prcnticeship and 
employment that does not fit T = -0,47; and school-based vocational education and employment 
that fite with school-based vocational education and employment that does not fit T = 1,63, 

30. For women comparing tiie coefficients for an uidustrial ^renticeship and employment that fits 
with an industrial q?prcnticeship and employment that does not fit yields a difference where T = 
0.59; a commeicial i^^renticeship and employment that fits with a commercial i5)prenticeship and 
employment that does not fit T = 2,84; and school-based vocational education and employment 
that fits with school-based vocational education and employment that does not fit T = 2.28, 

31. Schenkel 1988. 

32. Osterman 1988. 
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Introduction 

Rising wage inequality, particularly the declining labor market prospects for those without a 
college education, has generated renewed interest in human capital investment in the United States, 
and attention has turned to the dual system of apprenticeship training in Germany as a model.^ 
However, because any significant apprenticeship program in the United States cannot succeed without 
employers* self-interested support, it is important to have a full understanding of the structure of 
incentives undergirding the German system if we are to consider adapting it to our own institutions in 
the United States. In this paper we analyze special characteristics of the German labor maiket that may 
lead German employers to finance apprenticeship training despite the high cost of such programs. 
Specifically, we describe and investigate the following: 

• Union Collusion and Restricted Mobility. German trade unions, tiuough their influence over 
plant-level works councils, may limit the extent of "poaching" by competing employers, 
thereby providing a market within which firms are willing to make loans to woikers to finance 
general training.^ 

• Irflexible Wages, High Firing Costs, and Option Value. German labor law makes employers 
pay a high price for laying off regular employees, but an employer is free to decide not to hire 
a particular apprentice after the training. Combining these high firing costs and industry-wide 
agreements specifying minimum wages bestows a high value on information about a particular 
worker's productivity. Apprenticeship training programs may therefore serve as an extended 
employment test for which employers are willing to share part of tiie cost. 

• High Costs of Mobility for Some Workers. In the presence of high mobility costs for some 
apprentices, firms may provide the training as long as there are enough woikers remaining to 
pay for training apprentices who leave. This explanation is potentially important for some 
firms, because a surprising 80 percent of all German woikers report they have never moved to 
take anotiier job. 

Though none of these explanations is likely to be tiie sole reason for German firms* willingness 
to finance apprenticeship training, the foundation of the German training system may rest upon some 
combination of the above. Unfortunately, though, none of these conditions currentiy exists in the 
United States. 

Presumably, the bottom line for tiie policy discussion in tiie United States can be found in the 
lifetime earning prospects of U.S. high school graduates. However, the earnings profile of U.S. high 
school graduates currentiy matches very closely with that of German apprentices. Although there could 



be many causes for this similarity, we find this to be a provocative fact given the much-cited 
differences in human cairital investment in the two countries. 

While German woricers aie investing in human ci^ital, U.S. woricers arc searching for better 
matches between tfieir skills and needs of employers. The payoff to such searching is lunited in 
Gennany, ^ven the centralized wage bargaining instituticms, which lead to a morc compressed wage 
stmcturc. Indeed, this may be one explanation for the greater degree of investment in training by 
German firms: The lower the chance an outside offer will lure an employee away, the grcater the 
incentive to invest in training that employee. However, while the compressed* wage structure may lead 
to morc human coital investment in Gennany, this characteristic of the Gennan labor maricet may not 
be worthy of emulation in the United States; an imconsummated match between a woricer*s particular 
skill and an employer's specific need is just as much a loss to the economy as the failurc to be able to 
take advantage of wordiwhile training. The two labor maricet structurcs— active search with little 
human cj^ital investment by firms in the United States, and less search with morc investment in 
Germany— may simply be alternative routes to the same destination. 



How High Are Employers' Costs for Apprenticeship Training? 

We start by analyzing whether therc is anything of interest to be explained (i.e., whether the 
German system rcflects the microeconomics textbook example in which woricers pay for their own 
training by accepting wages below their productivity.)' As Gary Becker argues in his classic woric, 
the party writnig the traincr*s check need not be paying . for the training.* Trainees could 
compensate their employers by accepting wages less than the value of the products they produce 
during their training. Indeed, since an apprcniice*s wage is typically between a thiid and a half of that 
of a skilled woricer, net costs to firms of providing apprcnticeship training may be zero because 
apprentices arc a chc^p source of labor for firms.* But this scenario does not seem to be true for all 
German finns. Although among smaller craft firms, the costs of apprenticeship training to employers 
have probably been overstated and may be close to zero, many large, industrial finns continue to make 
substantial investments in s^renticeships that require explanation.* 

Since 1970, there have been two attempts m Germany to measure the size of firms* 
investment^ Both studies have tried to account for the types of costs and benefits involved for 
firms. It is simple to measure materials costs and apprentices* wages. But there are other costs much 
more difficult to capture. For instance, one must account for the wage costs of training persomiel. Both 
studies simply asked supervisors to estimate how much time they spent instructing apprentices, which, 
when multiplied by instructors* wages, provided an estimate of the training persomiel costs. 

Finally, investigators attempted to measure the value of apprentice production during their 
training. Employers were asked to report the houriy productivity of an apprentice as a percentage of 
the productivity of a skilled woricer and the wage of skilled woricers at the firm. The value of 
apprentice production was estimated as the product of these factors. 



♦On-site training accounts for only one part of the Gennan dual system of i^prenticeship training. The adjective 
"dual** is used to describe the system because apprentices typically attend publicly funded vocational schools one 
or two days a week in addition to woricing at the firms. Further, there are a host of coordinating activities 
performed by the federal Bundesinstitut fur Berfugsbildung (BiBB) and industry are legally required to pay. For 
instance, training firms have to demonstrate that their trainers fulfill certain requirements and that the enterprise 
can provide the training for the restive occupations. TTiercfore, the vocational schools themselves and the 
coonlinating functions are shared coUectively Uirough various taxes. However, in this petpcr, we will explore the 
financing of the portion of the dual system training occurring on employers* premises. (A few small industries, 
such as construction, have resorted to taxing members of industrial chambers to pay for the centralized training 
centen where apprentices are trained This is Ae exception, howeven See Timmennann 1993.) 
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Table 1 lepons the estimated costs of such training by sector in 1970 and 1980/ In both 
years, the net cost of training ai^rentices is estunated to be positive in all sectors, but the net costs 
were highest in the industrial sector In 1980. the estimated net cost of training an apprentice was 
iXMigUy $6,000 per year in the craft sector and $9,400 per year in the industrial sector in 1990 U.S. 
dollars. This difference was largely due to higher apprenticeship wages and costs of training personnel 
in the industrial sector.^ 

Moreover, these estimates likely overstate training costs in craft firms, suggesting the difference 
between craft firms and industrial firms is even greater.* The simple reason is that master craftsmen 
have considerable flexibility in scheduling training sessions. Much training may occur during slack 
periods of the day when the opportunity- costs of the trainers* time is lowest For instance, a master 
plumber might instnia apprentices on days when there are few calls to be made, on the way to a job 
or at the end of the day. Therefore, the average cost of a master craftsman*s time probably overstates 
the actual costs of the training periods. In contrast, industrial firms usually employ full-time training 
personnel, who often train apprentices in classroom settings away from the production line. The 
reported costs for these firms are more likely to approximate the true costs of the training resources 
required. Therefore, the costs of apprenticeship training in craft finns are probably lower than reported 
in table 1 and. according to some observers, may be close to zero.^ 

In figure la. we plot the number of apprentices in the craft and industryArade sectors relative to 
1970.^ Throughout the 1960s the number of apprenticeship positions in the craft and 
industry/trade sectors followed similar patterns. In the 1970s, however, there was a dramatic 
realignment: The number of apprenticeship positions in the craft sector grew by 70 percent, while the 
number of positions in industry/trade grew by less than 10 percent. 

The overall growth of apprenticeship positions can be attributed to the dramatic growth in the 
number of 16- to 18-year-olds in Germany during the 1970s (see figure lb). Craft firms were able to 
be the primary source of the growth in the number of positions available because their low net costs 
meant they were essentially "selling" such training, providing supervision in return for low-wage labor. 
On the other hand, tiie larger firms in industry and trade, which have much higher net costs, were 
an)arentiy much less willing to open more slots. 



Why German Firms Might Invest in General Human Capital 

It is impossible to measure precisely how much training in Germany is firm-specific in nature and 
how much is generally applicable. However, we have reason to believe much training is general, due 



*A more detailed decomposition of gross training costs is given in table A. 

**Though analysts in the United States have recenUy discovered the issue, the size of the net cost of ap- 
prenticeship training has been a matter of considerable debate in Germany for decades. For example, in the face 
of rising cohort sizes during the 1970s and the resulting need to create more slots, issues of financing and 
employer incentives were hotiy debated. In a recent federal report on vocational training (Berufbildungsbericht 
1993. p. 27) published by the Ministry of Education and Science, state governments were concerned about a 
rising number of firms that have cut apprenticeship positions due to cost considerations. For their part, labor 
representatives claim that firms have exaggerated the costs as they attempt to pressure employers to provide 
more training slots for potential members. On the other side of the debate, employers have overstated costs to 
promou^ a public image of social consciousness, bargain for greater public subsidies for vocational schools, and 
obtain more flexibility in the type of training they provide to apprentices. It is of some importance, therefore, 
that both panels charged by the government with evaluating the net costs of employer training have concluded 
that the net costs are substantial. 

***The vertical lines represent periods of zero or negative gtowth in West Gcrmany*s Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP)— 1%7. 197S and 1982. Note tiiat in the 197S and 1982 recessions and the years around them» the number 
of apprentice posidons declined or slowed down. See further discussion below. 



to regulations faced by training finns. Industrial chambers, which Ucense finns seeking to hire 
»PP^ccs» regulate the type of training that occurs in two ways. First, they develop the tests 
apprentices must pass to receive their skilled-worker certificate. These tests focus on general skills. 
Finns with consistentty low pass rates have their licenses revoked. Second, the chambers often regulate 
the training content well. For instance, they may list the skills the training program must cover as well 
as, in some cases, the amount of time fliey are to receive in the curriculum. 

But the real questiwi is why German companies would provide such training at all, since it is 
expensive, especiaHy fbr industrial firms. Previous studies have pointed to three characteristics of the 
German labor maricet: union collusion, worics councils, and restricted mobility; firing costs, 
uncertainty, and option value; and unobserved heterogeneity in woricer's costs of motulity. We will 
examine each of these. 



Union Collusion, Works Councils, and Restricted Mobility 

In a recent study, David Soskice emphasizes the potentiaUy important role of unions in financing 
apprenticeship training.'* As a result of German labor law, wage floors are set by region and 
industry dirough negotiations between industrial uniwis and employers* associations. However, 
individual employers and worics councils negotiate supplements to fliese minima at tiie fiim level. The 
worics councils in each of Use plants are elected by employees and typicaUy have strong informal ties 
to local unions. Altiiough employers maintain control of hiring decisions, Soskice argues tiiat worics 
councUs effectively limit flie "poaching" of skilled woricers trained elsewhere tiirough their influence 
over tfiese wage agreements. A union as a decisionmaking unit would have tin incentive to foster this 
mvestment to increase die size of tiie stock of human capital it contiwls. In otiier worxls, according to 
Soskice, unions limit nond^ning firms' abiKty to attract woricers trained elsewhere. 

However, tiie data are not fuUy consisteht witii tiiis explanation. Turnover rates arc much higher 
tiian populariy believed, even wittiin the industrial sector. Figure 2 portrays tfie oropoition of 
apprentices leaving tiie fimi where tfiey were trained by year of apprenticeship completion and timing 
of departure. Roughly 30 percent of all apprentices leave tiie firni where tiiey were trained 
immediately upon completion of tiieir tisaining; at the end of tiie first year, 40 percent wffl have left; 
and within 5 years of the end of ti^iining, 70 percent of ttie typical fimis' apprentices have left. As 
evident in figure 2, departure rates vary by sector, being highest witiiin tiie craft sector and lowest in 
mdustiy. This is consistent witfi tiie notion industrial employers have a much higher investment in 
apprentices tiian craft employers. However, even in industiial firais witfi more tiian 1,000 employees, 
50 percent of tiwse completing apprenticeships leave the firai where tiiey were trained witiiin 5 years.* 

Though tiie exit rates reported here suggest apprenticeships cleariy are not ttie beginning of a 
liffelong relationship between an apprentice and a finn, it is difficult to know how high tiiey would 
have to be to rule out the SosEcice hypotiiesis. For instance, 5 years may be long enough for firais to 
recoup tiieir investtnents, and worics councils need only limit mobility witiiin tiiis time. However, tiie 
average montiily earnings of a young skilled woricer aged 20-24 was roughly 2,000 DM in 1981 Our 
eariier estimates suggested industrial firms have made a net investment over 2 years of 30,000 DM 
(roughly $18,600 in 1990) per apprentice. Therefore, young skiUed woricers would need to have 
productivity levels 125 percent more tiian tiieir own salary to pay off tiie investment witiiin 1 year, 48 



^Tables 2 and 3 report the proportion of those leaving by the size and sector of the training fiim and the size and 
sector of the firm hiring them. Consistent with conventional wisdom in Germany, small craft firms arc die 
biggest "exporters" of skilled labor and large, industrial firms are the largest "importers." Altiiough firms with 
more than 1,000 employers generated only 6 percent of die apprentices that left their training firms, tiiey hired 
l U percent Firms wiUi 5-9 cmptoys supplied 24 percent of Uie apprentices traded on the "open maricet," but 
hired only 12.2 percent of diem. Only a diird (36.8 percent) of Uiose who left craft finns remained in the craft 
sector, while 60 percent of apprentices who left industrial firms remained in the trade or industrial sectors. 
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pciccmmoietopay off withinS ycai»aiid30pcn»mmo» Although 
this last figure falls within the bounds of credibility, only 50 percent of these woikcis last 5 years even 
in the larger finns. Therefore, many apprentices seem to leave before they reasonably could have 
rdmbursed the firm for the training. 

Wage DUftrentMs for Apprentices Uaving ike Training Firm. Are these exit rates evidence of 
poaching by ottier employers? Our data allow us to compare the earnings of the leavers and 
suyers." As we will illustrate below, despite ttie possible interventions of works councils, it seems 
that those workers who leave within the first year after the end of their i^renticeships earn roughly 
1 1 percent more on average than the workers who remiain mHi their employers for a lifetime. 

We estimated wage differentials for those departing the training firm at different points in their 
careers.^' These are reported in table 4. (In all cases, tibe monthly earnings of those who have 
remained with the finn where they were trained is the reference category.) In the industrial sector, 
those leaving the firm within the first year earned roughly 17 percait more flian those who remained 
with their employer. (Those leaving immediately enjoyed smaller differentials; we presume many of 
them were i^rentices who were not offered contracts by their en^loyers because they were the 
inferior workers.) 

Unfortunately, we cannot identify whether the skilled workers are jdning "free-riding" firms that 
do no training. However, it seems some firms, particularly medium-sized firms, provide little or no 
aH)ienticeship training.^* Using results from a survey of 2,000 German manufacturing firms, we 
find about 20 percent of the firms with more than 100 and fewer than 500 employees provide no 
training at alL^^ The story is different for larger firms, since the proportion providing no appren- 
ticeship positions is virtually zero. However, the extent to which finns train varies considerably. For 
example, while the average number of apprentices per 100 employees is 4.2 in this sample, about 40 
percent of the medium-sized firms have fewer than two Jwrcntices per 100 employees. Exploring the 
sources of variability in these data may provide additional clues. 



Filing Costs, Uncertainty, and Option Value 

Firms' ability to lay off woricers has been heavQy regulated under German law, although such 
regulations were loosened in 1986. From 1972 to 1986, employers laying off more than 10 percent of 
their workforce or more than 30 woricers were required to ne^tiate a severance package.^* (Firms 
unaMe to reach such agreements were required to submit to arbitration.) One study estimated 
settlements often equaled 15 to 25 weeks of pay for the average blue-collar woricer.^^ As of the 
"Employment Promotion Act of 1985," these limits were loosened somewhat to apply only to layoffs 
involving 20 percent of the woricforce or 60 woricers.* Nevertheless, when it comes to layoffe, 
Geiman finns cleariy have less flexibility than U.S. firms. 

The extent of regulation in Germany is less clear for individual dismissals. The worics council 
must be consulted before any regular employee is dismissed. Although the employer need not receive 
the council's s^roval to fire an employee, the works council's finding may be used by the former 
employee in any subsequent legal challenge. 

Whatever the law's current details, it is clear a Gennan employer wanting to lay off or fire a 
woriter faces considerable obstacles. But that same employer can freely decide not to hire an 
apprentice after training. Thus, regardless of any human c^tal developed along the way, 
apprenticeship programs may serve as a kind of em^oyment test. It is expensive, but it may be more 
effective than a pen-and-paper test because training an apprentice allows an employer to observe the 
worker's capacity for learning new skills, not just his or her current skill level 



"Employers are also required to provide minimum amounts of advance notice depending upon the tenure of the 
employee. 
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High firing costs also make apprenticeship programs valuable for a second reason. Apprenticeship 
programs provide flexibility in the size of a company's workforce; even if there were no information 
gathered during the training, apprentices become a buffer for adjusting employment levels with 
short-term demand fluctuations." Indeed, there is evidence, as we saw in figure la, that the 
number of apprenticeship positions declined during the three recessions idenUfied by the vertical lines 
in the figure. 

However, the rigidity of the Gemian labor laws can be overstated. First, with the employer 
supplements, the wage minima are often not binding. Therefore, there can be room for adjusting 
downward the wages of a woricer who proves to be less productive than expected. Second, there are 
alternatives to apprenticeship training programs for employers to evaluate skilled woriceis. As a result 
of the Employment Promotion Act of 1985 (Beschaeftigungsfoerderungdenmgsgesetz), employers have 
been able to hire woricers on fixed-tenn contracts of up to 18 months (before 1986, the limit was six 
months). Using such contracts has increased in recent years. Therefore, while apprenticeship programs 
may have some value for Gernian employers because of the options such programs provide, this 
cannot be tiie full explanation for employers' willingness to invest in training because an 
apprenticeship program is not tiie only chance they have to learn about the productivity of specific 
woricers before incurring substantial firing costs. And to the extent that the new law lowers the firing 
costs for new employees, one labor maricet force propeUing the German apprenticeship system may 
have been weakened. 



The Advantages of Residential Inertia: German Workers* Unwillingness To Move 

A remaricably high proportion of Gernian workers report they have never moved their residence 
to take another job. In 1986, for instance, 80 percent of German woricers reported they have never 
done so. This fact may indeed contribute to Gernian firms' willingness to invest in woricer training. 
Despite turnover among employees, fimis would invest as long as they could expect to be reimbursed 
by those who remain by paying them less than their actual productivity. 

How much less? If 30 percent of Gemian workers remain with their training fimi, we calculate 
that woricers who remain with their training fimis would have to be paid $66,000 less than their 
productivity to make up their employer's total U-aining cost.* Young apprentices would be wiUing to 
go along with this scheme as long as their expected earnings exceeded the earnings of an unskilled 
woricer. 

The estimates in table 4 reported that those who leave the finn where they were trained seemed 
to have higher earnings than woricers who remained. This may, indeed, be the wedge that reveals how 
the system is financed. If the two groups of woricers were equally productive, this difference in wages 
would provide an estimate of the size of the compensation being extracted from the woricere who 
remain. In fact, we estimate the present values of these differentials over 40 differem age groups 
was roughly $45,000, in the same baUparic as the $66,000 calculated above. 

For such an equilibrium to exist, finns and woricers would have to be ignorant of any particular 
apprentice's costs of moving at the beginning of training. Otherwise, youth with high mobility costs 
would choose other types of human capital investments, such as univereity. Further, this would be only 
a partial solution to the problem of woricers' being able to borrow from employers to pay for general 
tiaming. Finns and woricers would be willing to invest only in those skills that have a payoff higher 
than alternative investments; since woricers only have a 70 percent chance of being paid, their 
productivity and firms need to be reimbursed. 



If training costs an average of $19,800, the firm would need to collect $19,800 divided by 30 or $66 000 
It IS not clear how one might expect leavers' and stayers' producUvity to differ. Leavers, after all, may simply 
be lemons that an employer was willing to let go or they may be the better workers lured away by higher wage 
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Presumably, woikers value their home surroundings to different degrees. For such a funding 
mechanism to work, it must be worth $45.000-$66.000 or more over a lifetime for 30 percent of such 
apprentices not to move. Though this may seem high for an American reader, there may be enough 
sudi woikers in Gennany where the ties of kinship and geography are much stronger. ^ 

Firm-Specific Training in Germany. Qearly, not all skills imparted during an apprenticeship 
arc generally applicable outside the training firai. One imperfect test of the specificity of tiw traming is 
to compare the proportion of leavers and stayers who report the training received during their 
apprenticeship was useful in their cunrent jobs. In table 6 we report the proportion of fonner 
a^rentices utilizing "very much" or "quite a lot" of their training in their current jobs. These are 
reported by sector and timing of departure from the training finn. In each sector, 75-85 percent of 
those who remained with the training firni report their apprenticeship training was useful m their 
cunent job. On the other hand, 45-55 percem of those who left the training firm report tfie traimng 
they received was helpful in their cunem job. This difference was similarly large in each sector, 
including crafts. Therefore, from this subjective measure, at least some training appears to be firm- 
specific. 



Payoffs Are Similar 

Presumably, the bottom line for U.S. policymakers is to enhance the earnings potential for U.S. 
high school graduates. But when one looks closely at the earnings of U.S. and Gennan workers over 
their Kfetimes. one finds remarkable similarities. Given the much-discussed differences m hunwn 
capital investmem in the two countries, one might expect the earnings profiles of German woikers to 
be much steeper than American woricers' if human capital investments led to growing productivity 
over a woricer's lifetime. But this is not so. In figure 3 we plot the average weekly earnings of male 
high school graduates and former Gennan apprentices by age.»' Although we have attempted to 
consider differences in purchasing power, one should not take the similarity m the earnings levels too 
seriously." Rather, it is the shape of the age-earnings profiles that is so striking. Eammgs seem to 
foUow similar patterns over the life cycle for U.S. high school graduates and Gennan apprentices, at 

least among those working. ,., „ j • . 

A potential explanation for the simUarity of the earnings profiles is while Gennan woricers invest 
in human capital, U.S. woricers arc investing in job-search. Despite the surprisingly high turnover rates 
among Gennan woricers described above, turnover is even higher in the United States. Fipire 4 reports 
the average job tenurc and proportion of woricers with less than 3 years' experience with their current 
employers for male high school graduates in the United States and apprentices in Gennany The 
gap in average tenure expands as woricers get older, and U.S. males are consistentiy more likely to 
have been in their jobs for less than 3 years than tiieir Gennan counterparts. , ^ ^ „ k» 

Particulariy for young woricers. job changes often involve increases in eanungs. Indeed, Robert 
Topel and Michael Ward estimate at least a tiiird of tiie wage growth achieved by male woricers 
between tiie ages of 18 and 34 occurs at job transitions rather than within jobs. 

Why do we not see the same turnover in Gennany? As we mentioned above, centralized wage 
bargaining compresses Uie wage stnicture in Germany relative to tiie United States. Figure 5 reports 
flie cumulative distribution ftinctions of log weekly earnings for male U.S. high school graduates age 
25-40 and fonner apprentices in Gennany of tiie same age." (Jo avoid issues of comparability of 
U S doUars and Gennan marks, botii are reported as log deviations from log median weekly earnings.) 
The two curves rcprcsent tiie proportion of U.S. or Gennan woricers witii eanungs less tiian a 
particular fraction of tiie median earnings in tiie country. Because tiie U.S. line lies above tiie German 
line to tiie left of tiie center axis, a higher fraction of U.S. woricere earn far below tiie median. The 
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U.S. hne hcs below the Gennan one to the right of the center axis because fewer Gennan woritere 

t^^^^^"""^'""- ^"^^^ P°^"^^ offers- *e greater the payoff to job- 

search. So Ae high turnover of young U.S. woikere seems to be a natural re^onse to th^ wider^«e 
of wage offers available in the United States. ^^*»uk wioer range 

h- uyt^"^' ^'""^l^ *° ^ ^ ^'^^"^^^ ^"^^ capital investments and job search: TTie 

higher die variance of potential wage offere. the more likely a woiker is to find a better offer 
elsewhere, so the less likely U.S. finns and woiters may be to invest in job training such as 

sS^^JirSL i^- ""^"^'^^ investmentrand the German 

system with low search-intensive mvestment. may simply be alternative routes to the same 
destination. From the point of view of economic efficiency, it is not at aU clear the Gennan system is 

SSeS^orc'^one."^^ ^ '""'^^ ' ^ ^"'"^'"y ^ « ^°«h^hii« 

Discusdon 

Providing apprenticeship training can be expensive, so any policy to develop school-to-woric 
AZrj."" '""'^ ^ "P°" « unders'umding of em^'oyer b^Siref 

^S^XIhI '^^'^ ^""^ ^'^'^^Pt P«« of general training costs. 

Though each hypothesis was not fully consistent with the data, the system in Gennany may be 

wTSStlvrenZ^!?.^ " °' ^' '"^^^'^"^ ^•"P^^y^'^' « P^^^'bility 

was consistenUy menuoned: It is recogmzed as a social obligation in Gennany to provideTuch trainine 

sS a normaT'play. ^'^^"^^ dStX iS^ ' 

Unite^'S'irtlfh '^"'"^ "^^ fo'^es ^e ^Plo'^ exists in the 

Umted States. With umons representing only 15 percem of the workforce and enjoying much weaker 

Sri^ oftl^rC^^^^ """i^ '"^^ -P^°y- P«-»^« here'pS as mf 

alX S fl^ • has demonsuated, wages are more flexible in the United States. TOs fact, 
along with low finng costs, lowers the value of recruiting apprentices solely to find the most pro- 
ducuvc workers Finally, there may be many too few woricere with high mobility cos" tT^S an 
equihbnum such as the one sketched above. tuia lo sustain an 

As for German firnis' greater willingness to provide specific training, we hypothesized above that 

Z^^^'ltTyr'T' ''"^ °'!'"^-'^''^' ^'"'"g in the United Sta'tes mayTe in tTe w^e 
stmcture. The higher the vanance in wage offers, the higher the payoff to job-search; the higher the 
payoff to job-search, the lower the incentive for fimis and woriceVto invest in sp^dkc sluT 

With similar outeomes as seen in the earnings profiles of U.S. high school graduates and Gennan 

Si?''' ^"^ °J '''^ ^^"^'"''^ '"^'''"^'y^ *e high-slarch-low-ta^Senr 

cqwhbnum may even be preferable to the low-search-high-firm-specific-investmem equilibrium 
Uncon^mated job matches represem missed opportunities, just ks the faUure to mZ woZhile 
firm-specific investments is a loss to the economy. wuruiwnue 

It is not a historical accident, therefore, that has U.S. finns investing less in general or soecific 
uajning, so simply extoUing Uie virtues of the Gemian model, as has occurred in Se c^nt Ste is 
not hkely to persuade U.S. firnis to make such investments. 

This rnay mean the United States should think twice before emulating tiie Gennan dual 
apprcnuceship program. However, it does not mean Uiere should be no changes in school-to-woric 
transition m Ore United States. Because Ore earnings differences between hi^ and low tevSs of 

Zll^ ^ -° "^^"^^"P S""P ^" always have an incentive to make 

worthwhile general investinents in tiieir training arc woricers Oiemselves. They may simply lack the 
access to capital maricets witii which ro finance tiiese investments. Community coUeS publt 
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universities coirently provide such training. Unfortunately, pubUc tuition levels have far outpaced 
increases hi guaranteed student loan and Pell grant maxuna during the 1980s. Focusing upon 
hnproving postsecondaty education and removing obstacles to attendance may be more productive in 
promoting sldll development opportunities than increasing ^prenticeship programs. It certauily is more 
consistent with cunent U.S. labor market institutions. 
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Figure 1.— Apprenticeships by sector and number of German youth aged 15-19 
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SOURCE: Statistisches Bundesamt, Bildung und Kulture, Fachserie 11, Reihe 3, 1986. 
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Figure 2.— Apprentices leaving firms by cohort and sector 
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SOURCE: Qualifikation und Berufsverlauf, 1979 and 1985-86. 
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Figure 3.— Average weekly earnings of U.S. high school graduates and FRG apprentices 
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SOURCE: U.S. data from Current Population Survey, 1986; German data from Qualifikation und 
Berufsverlauf, 1985-86. 
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Figure 4.--Job tenure of male VS. high school graduates and German apprentices 
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SOURCE: U.S. data from Current Population Survey, January 1991; German data from Qualifikati. 
Berufsverlauf, 1985-86. 
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Table L— Corts of apprenticeship training, by training sector: 1971-72 and 1980 estimates 

1971-72 estimates per apprentice and year 



ERIC 



costs 


$7,774 


$3,518 


$4,255 


55 


9.171 


3.046 


6.123 


67 


10.600 


2.640 


7.959 


75 


9.080 


3.072 


6.006 


66 


6.233 


3.163 


3.071 


49 


7.869 


5.979 


1.890 


24 


6.360 


5,906 


453 


7 


6.299 


6.197 


102 


2 



Apprentice's Net costs Net costs as 
Training sector Gross costs productivity percent of gross 



All sectors* 
Industry and trade* 

>=1, 000 employees 

< 1,000 employees 
Crafts 

Consultancy professions 
Public service 
Agriculture 

Health sector 

♦Weighted averages computed by the authors. 

NOTE: All cost figures in 1990 dollars. The 1971-72 figures were deflated and then converted to U.S. 
dollars at a rate of $1 .62/DM. 

SOURCE: Sachverstandigenkommission, 1974. 
1980 estimates per apprentice and year 

Apprentice's Net costs Net costs as 
Training sector Gross costs productivity percent of gross 



costs 



All sectors* $12,845 $5,091 $7,755 60 

Industry and trade* 14,654 5.272 9,381 64 



>= 1,000 employees 
< 1,000 employees 
Crafts 



10,939 4,947 5.991 55 



Consultancy professions 13.199 4,700 8.499 64 

Public service 17,855 2,814 15.041 84 

Agriculture 10,420 7,673 2.746 26 

Health sector — — ~ 

NOTE: All cost figures in 1990 dollars. The 1980 figures were deflated and tiien converted to U.S. 
dollars at a rate of $1.62/DM. 

SOURCE: Noll et al., 1983, tables 1 and 2. 
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TW)I* 2.— Apprentices by size of training and employing iinn (leavers only) 



Employing firm: Number of employees 



xnuning nnn: 
Number of 
employees 


Total 


1-4 


5-9 


1049 


50-99 


100- 
499 


500- 
999 


1.000+ 


Total 


n= 


15.3 


12.2 


25.1 


12.1 


18.7 


5.5 


11.2 




10,624 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 ; 


100.0 


100.0 


1— *f 


100.0 


27.3 


13.3 


21.6 


10.3 


15.0 




5.7 




'16.7 


29.9 


18.2 


144 


i*f .J 




too 
13.3 


12.1 




100.0 


17.4 


18.1 


25.2 


11.1 


14.3 


i.5 


5.5 




24.0 


27.4 


35 5 






18.5^ 


23.9 


18.1 




100.0 


11.7 


11.3 


iJ.6 


72.2 


.18.3 


3.9 


9.0 




28.5 


21.9 


26.4 


38.2 


28.9 




•20.3 


22 7 




100.0 


12.5 


7.5 


24.0 


18.6 


22.8 1- ■ 


6.1 


8.5 




9.5 


7.8 


5.8 


9.1 


14.7 ' 


n.6--\ 


10.7 ^ 


7.2 


100-499 


100.0 


9.J 


5.6 


17.9 


7J.5 


2S.4 


7.0 


75.2 




too 
12.2 


7.5 


8.6 


8.7 


13.7 




15;7 


16.6 




















500-999 


100.0 


9.7 


7.9 


20.8 


7.9 


U'' . ^ 
22.0 


11.4 


20.5 




3.1 


1.8 


2.0 


2.5 


2.0 


'\-3.6 

t - 


6.4 


5.7 


1,000+ 


100.0 


9.7 


6.5 


12.4 


5.9 


^79.6 


5.9 


33.5 




5.9 


3.8 


3.3 


2.9 


4.4 


-» iit^- 


9.7 


17.7 



NOm Row proportion in italics Column proportion in regular typeface. Qifly apprentices between age 25 
and 65 are mcluded m tlie tabulation. i i 

SOURCE: Autiior's tabulations from Qualifikation und Berufsverlauf, 1985-,86.^ 
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Tftible 3.— ^Apprentices by sector of training and employing firm (leavers only) 



Sector of employing firm 



Sector of 
training firm 



Total 


Industry 


Crafts 


Trade 


Public 
adm. 


Other 


n= 


25.9 


18.4 


17.8 


19.6 


18.2 


10,624 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


50.9 


7.3 


9.9 


19.3 


12.6 


22.0 


43.2 


8.7 


12.3 


21.7 


15.2 


100.0 


24.5 


36.8 


9.9 


17.5 


11.4 


40.5 


38.3 


80.9 


22.4 


36.1 


25.3 


100.0 


13.1 


5.7 


49.9 


15.9 


15.3 


20.3 


10.3 


6.3 


56.8 


16.4 


17.1 


100.0 


12.1 


4.2 


6.7 


63.0 


14.0 


4.3 


2.0 


1.0 


1.6 


13.9 


3.3 


100.0 


12.6 


4.5 


9.5 


18.1 


55.3 


12.9 


6.2 


3.1 


6.9 


11.9 


39.1 



Total 
Industry 
Craft 
Trade 

Public adm. 
Other 



NOTE: Row proportion in italics. Column proportion in regular typeface. Only apprentices between 
65 are included in the tabulation. 

SOURCE: Author*s tabulations from Qualifikation und Berufsverlauf, 1985-86. 
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•Rble 4.— Log monthly earnings differentials for male sidUed workers by length of time with 
training firm 



Sector 

Time of departure Total Industry Crafts Ttade Public Other 

from training firm ^^.^ 



Immediately 


.080 


.069 


062 


077 

All I 


.U40 


.117 




(.013) 


(.023) 


(.020) 


(.051) 


(.041) 


(.044) 


Within 1 year 


.111 


.179 


063 




.14o 


.162 




(.014) 


(.025) 


(.022) 


(.055) 


(.050) 


(.057) 


1-2 years 


.056 


.080 


.036 


.048 


.134 


-.016 




(.015) 


(.026) 


(.023) 


(.058) 


(.053) 


(.061) 


2-5 years 


.030 


.027 


.017 


-.000 


.101 


.053 




(.015) 


(.026) 


(.022) 


(.060) 


(.043) 


(.060) 


5+ years 


.031 


-.003 


.030 


.008 


.129 


.054 




(.015) 


(.026) 


(.023) 


(.060) 


(.043) 


(.060) 


N 


8,488 


2.302 


3,711 


829 


700 


946 



NOTE: All differentials are log monthly earnings differentials relative to workers who have remained with 
the finn where they were trained. The differentials were estimated in a linear model also conditioning 
upon firm size of training firm, a fixed effect for the field of apprenticeship, master certification, quartic 
in experience. i—"*- 

SOURCE: Author's calculations from Qualifikation und Berufsveilaug. 1985-86. 
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-Able 5.-.Proportioii of apprentices reporting tliemselves in 'Top of Their Class" in mathematics 



Sector 



Size of 
training firm 


Total 


Industry 


Crafts 


Trade 


Public 
service 


Other 


Marginal 


Total 


.132 

t O C AO 

18,548 


.152 


.106 


.143 
2 989 


.199 
955 


.137 
2,921 






.110 
2,972 


.150 


.102 


.133 
487 




.106 
648 


— 


5-9 


.107 
4,016 


.111 


.096 


.123 
813 


— 


.115 
598 


— 


1(M9 


.136 
4,806 


.122 

TOO 
ILL 


.111 


.147 
968 


.219 
215 


.186 
694 


.019 
(.006) 


50-99 


.136 
1,579 


.125 


.131 


.132 
288 


.191 
157 


.138 
210 


.009 
(.010) 


100-499 


.154 
2,326 


.152 

1 1Q^ 


.113 


.190 
310 


.193 
233 


.149 

363 


.026 
(.009) 


500-999 


.160 
830 


.181 
480 


.133 
75 


.114 

ol 


.156 
on 


.121 


.033 


1,000+ 


.172 
1,819 


.180 
1,136 


.125 
144 


.242 
62 


.212 
193 


.123 
284 


.039 
(.010) 


Marginal 




.025 
(.007) 




.042 
(.008) 


.071 
(.012) 


.022 
(.008) 





NOTE- Sample sizes are reported below the sample proportions. These figures do not mclude guest worlc- 
ers The marginal row reports tiie differences in the proportion of apprentices reporting havmg been in the 
top of their class in math relative to those in the craft sector, conditioning upon firm size dummies, age and 
age squared, type of middle school, and sex. The marginal column reports similar differences by firm size 
including sector du-nmies. Standard errors in parentheses. 

SOURCE: Author's tabulations from Qualifikation und Berufsverlauf. 1979. 
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IWble 6.— Proportion responding that apprenticeship training was useful in current job by sector 
and length of time with training firm 



Time of departure 
from training firm 



Sector 



Total 


Industry 


Crafts 


Trade 


Public 
service 


Other 


.444 


.523 


.469 


.429 


.523 


.332 


.416 


.478 


.457 


.441 


.397 


.279 


.442 


.514 


.449 


.514 


.596 


.382 


.484 


.508 


.537 


.498 


.464 


.479 


.482 


.552 


.498 


.676 


.560 


.238 


.735 


.779 


.815 


.786 


.751 


.591 


9,713 


2,612 


4,238 


974 


771 


1,120 



Immediately 
Within 1 year 

1- 2 years 

2- 5 years 
5+ years 
Never left 
N 



NOTE: The question read "How much of the knowledge and capabilities that you acquired during your 
apprenticeship arc you able to utUize in your current job? . . . Veiy much, quite a lot, some, a little, very 
Uttle or nothmg. Respondents were coded with 1 if the response was "very much" or "quite a lot " liese 
estimates have been adjusted for years of experience, field of apprenticeship, and size of training firm. 

SOURCE: Author's tabulations from Qualifilcation und Bemfsverlauf, 1985-86. 
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Notes 



1. For instance, see the Commission on the Skills of the American Woikforce (1990), and Kinzer, 
New York Times. June 2, 1993. 

2. Soskice (1993). 

3. For instance, see Heckman (1993). 

4. Becker (1964). 

5. Heckman (1993). 

6. See the Edding Commission (1972) and Noll et al. (1983). A third attempt is curtenfly under way 
at the Federal Institute for Vocational Training (BiBB), hat no results have been published so far. 

7. Both have been ccmveited to 1990 U.S. dollars by first accounting for inflation with the German 
consumer price index through 1990 and then applying the average exdiange rate of the respective 
year. 

8. See Soskice (1993). 

9. The source for these figures is the Statisches Bundesamt, Bildung and Kultur Fachserie 11, Reihe 
3, Berufliche Bildung, 1986, 11. 

10. Soskice (1993). 

11. All these calculations weie made using an interest rate of .06. 

12. These are cross-sectional estimates, not panel data. 

13. For each sector (subscripted by j), we estimated the following equation: 
hi W .(ij) = ^ ^kj^-_{lj} Leav^ij^-_{lj} SchooLij-H-- 

_{2j}Exp„ij 

_{3j}Exp^ij'^2^^ 

_{4j} Exp_ij'^3 

_{5j} Fixm*Size_ij-+-_ij 
where k indexes the field of the apprenticeship. We included dummies for 325 fields of 
apprenticeship. We also used 7 different dummies for training firm size and S dummies for those 
leaving at different points in their careers. 

14. Soskice (1993) repoits data from a survey of employers regarding apprenticeship training 
programs. However, response rates were quite low in that survey. Since the survey was 
explicitly focused upon training issues, one might have expected training finns to be more likely 
to respond. 

15. These results are based upon an innovation survey coinmissioned by the Federal Ministry of 
Research and Technology and administered by the Zentrum fiir Europaische Wirtschaftsforschung. 

16. See Abraham and Houseman (1993a) for a more detailed description) 

17. Abraham and Houseman (1993) quote Hemmer (1988), who used a sample of 145 such 
compensation plans. 

18. Abraham and Houseman (1993). 

19. Under the Lazear story, wage profiles would be expected to be even steeper in Germany if firms 
are deferring payments to protect fimi-specific investments. 

20. These figures were calculated using non-self-employed males, age 21-^. The U.S. figures 
represent reported weekly earnings in the outgoing rotation files from the Current Population 
Survey. The German figures were calculated u^ng monthly income divided by 4. To convert 
them into 1990 dollars we first used the (3ennan CPI between 1986 and 1990 and then the 
exchange rate of 1.64. 

21. The U.S. figures were calculated using the January, 1987 Current Population Survey. 

22. Topel and Ward (1992). 

23. The data for the United States are drawn from Oie outgoing rotation groups of the CPS in 1986. 
Self-employed workers have been excluded. The data from Germany are categorical reports of 



mratUy earnings* Because flie undeilyiqg data are categorical, the observed c*d«t is not smooth 
as iq)oited in figuit 4« 
24. Jovanovic (1979). 
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4 SchooMo-Work Opportunities: 
Issues in State and Local Governance 



Susan P. Choy 
MPR Associates, Inc. 
Beikeley, California 



Introduction 

The proposed School-to- Woik Opportunities Act of 1993 provides a national framework for the 
use of federal funds as seed money for states and local communities to develop comprehensive, state- 
wide school-to-work systems. These systems will help our youth acquire the knowledge, skills, and 
labor market information they need to make a smooth and effective transition from hig)i school to 
career-oriented employment of to further education as well as to respond to changes in local labor 
markets and economies. Specifically, the proposed legislation calls for programs that combine school- 
based and woric-based learning, with employers participating as full partners. In developing their plans, 
states are encouraged to build on promising existing programs such as tech-prep education, career 
academies, school-to-apprenticeship programs, cooperative education, youth apprenticeship, and 
business-education compacts. 

Developing school-to-woik programs will not be easy. The states will have to rely heavily on the 
existing state and local education infrastructure to deliver the school-based component, and it is not 
clear this infrastructure is adequate for these new programs. In addition, the states will have to find 
ways to incorporate the participation of business representatives into that infrastructure to provide the 
work-based component, and this may be difficult. 

Background 

The Need for a More EfTective SchooMo-Work Transition 

The education reform efforts of the 1980s stressed higher academic requirements for all students; 
high school graduation requirements were raised, and the curriculum was made more academically 
rigorous. But these reforms have not ensured the three-quarters of the students who enter the 
woikforce without a baccalaureate degree are ready to work when they finish high school.* 

Nor has extensive vocational education helped enough, either. Of all 1987 public high school 
graduates in the United States, 79 percent completed at least one course in general labor market 
preparation and 89 percent completed at least one course in specific labor maiket preparation. About 
one-third took four or more 1-year courses devoted to specific labor market preparation.** 

But employers still complain high school graduates lack the written and oral communications, 
mathematical, and general job skills they need to succeed in the woikplace. This lack affects the 
national economy as well as individuals. In a widely publicized report, America's Choice: High Skills 



*In 1991, 85 percent of all adults 25 to 29 years had completed 4 or more years of high school, and 23 percent 
had completed 4 or more years of college. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics. 1993 (Washington, DC: 1993), 17. 

**the percentage who took four or more 1-year courses was much higher for students whose high school grades 
were mostly Cs (39 percent) or below C (42 percent) than for students with mostly As (13 percent) or Bs 
(29 percent). Sec U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Vocational Education 
in the United States: 1969-1990 (Washington, DC: 1992), 9, 17. 
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or Low Wages, the Nati<Mial Center for Education and the Economy argued in 1990 that the United 
States must develop better skills in its high school students or it will continue to lose ground to its 
inteniational competitors*^ The clear challenge is to make school-to-work programs more effective. 
And now the United States is the only industrialized nation without a comprehensive system other than 
postsecondary education for the school-to-woik transition* 



Key Elements of Effective SchooI-to-Work Transition Programs 

In response to calls for a more effective transition between school and work, recent discussions 
about restructuring high school education have focused on the need to improve the quality of 
employment-related training. As government agencies and others studying the problem have considered 
the components of school-to-woric transition over the past several years, a consensus has emerged that 
an effective approach must incorporate Uie following elements: 

Greater integration of academic and vocational curricula. Schools should add more academic 
content to vocational courses and teach traditional academic subjects like reading, mathematics, and 
science with a more applied focus. This type of curriculum reform is considered appropriate for all 
students, including the college bound. 

Structured links to postsecondary education. Programs must build strong bridges from high 
school to postsecondary opportunities and provide tiie possibility of eventual transfer to a 4-year 
institution as well as to a 2-year community or technical college. 

Structured work experience. A significant amount of learning should take place on tiie job, and 
this learning should be integrated witii classroom instruction. The successful completion of a school-to- 
woric transition program should result in the awaid of academic and occupational credentials that are 
widely recognized and transportable. This will enable potential employers to know what skills to 
expect from someone who has successfully completed a program. 

Broad involvement in the governance of schooUto-work transition programs. Employers, 
woricers, postsecondary institutions, conununity groups, and government agencies should be involved 
in the design, implementation, and monitoring of programs and in the evaluation of outcomes. 



Existing Programs That Link School and Work 

The idea of linking school and work is not new. Vocational education and cooperative programs 
have existed many years, as have youth apprenticeships. Tech-prep programs, career academies, and 
enhanced youtii aK)renticeship programs are recent innovations that have received much attention 
lately. This section provides a brief description of existing school-to-woric transition programs as tiiey 
are generally conceived, pointing out the ways in which tiiey resemble and fall short of the model 
outiined above. There is wide variation within each broad type, and it would probably be possible to 
find local examples of programs within each type that contained ail of the elements of tiie desired 
model. 

Cooperative Education (Co-op). Cooperative education is tiie most common, most established 
form of school-to-woric program. It normally involves students spending part of their day in high 
school and the otiier part at a paid job for which tiiey also earn credit toward high school graduation. 
There is not necessarily any integration of classroom activity and woric experience, and students take 
traditional academic and vocational courses. Although these programs provide students with work 
experience, tiiey do not provide specific credentials recognized by employers, nor do tiiey have 
estaUished training standards. These programs normally last 1 year or less. Co-op students have tended 
to come from the lower socioeconomic groups and have lower academic achievement. 

Tech Prep. The distinguishing feature of tech-prep programs is how they link Uie last 2 years of 
high school witii community college programs in specific occupational areas. The secondary 
curriculum has a strong applied-academics focus and leads direcfly into a community college program 
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and eventually an associatc*s degree in a technical field. Woik experience is sometimes, but not 
always, Included. Employers participate in developing and designing the program, and many have 
worked on developing competencies. In 1991, the American Technical Education Association 
estaUished minimum standards for tech-prep programs.^ 

Career Academies. Career academies are organized is "schools within schools** 5n comprehensive 
high sdKX)ls. Eadi academy has a particular occupational or industrial theme, such as health or 
computer technology, which serves as a focus for a higjily structured program of academic and 
vocational courses. Students enrolled in the academy take many of their courses together, and their 
academic courses have an s^lied emphasis. Local employers serve as advisers to the academy and as 
mentors to the students, and they provide jobs and internships for paiticipants. Students may be 
enrolled in career academies for 2 to 4 years. Most academies have targeted students who have not 
done well in traditional academic environments, but some of the best ones also attract 4-year college- 
bound students. Recently, career academies have attracted much attention and are considered to be a 
promising model. 

Youth Apprenticeship. In youth apprenticeship programs, school and woricplace learning are 
integrated. Employers provide paid employment and on-the-job training that lead to widely recognized 
credentials. This is the only school-to-woric program that leads to widely accepted credentials. The 
goal of youth aw)renticeships is to provide opportunities for students to enter well-paying careers with 
veitical and horizontal mobility. Employers are participants in governing the programs. Some recent 
models also prepare students for postsecondary education (which makes them more like tech-prep 
programs), but traditionally they have not provided preparation. Apprenticeships have traditionally 
bera offered in building and metal trades and licensed service occupations. 

School-Based Enternrise. Students create and operate small businesses such as restaurants, retail 
stores, and child-care programs. These businesses provide students with an opportunity to learn all 
aspects of an industry. School-based enterprises offer an attractive alternative to other types of school- 
to-work programs when local economic conditions make it difficult to place students. School-based 
enterprises contain an academic component as well. 

Some programs that link schools and work have been very successful, but most do not 
incorporate all the key elements of school-to-woik transition systems as provided for in the proposed 
legislation. In a recent review of school-to-woric transition programs in the United States, policy 
analysts Thomas Bailey and Donna Merritt concluded the United States is a long way from developing 
a large-scale system in which a significant part of learning takes place on the job.' Efforts to integrate 
academic and vocational education are still limited. Where they have occurred, they have typically 
been restricted to vocational education courses (that is, vocational courses have been upgraded to 
include more rigorous academic training, but occupational emphases have not been added to traditional 
academic or college-prep courses). Most of these programs do iwt have the level of employer 
involvement required to make the workplace an integral part of the education system. Also, 
credentialing has been ad hoc, with the value depending on the reputation of the conferring institution. 
Some state and local efforts to develop competency standards are under way, but nationwide little 
progress has been made in developing methods to standardize certification. Bailey and Merritt find 
grounds for optimism about youth apprenticeship's potential to serve a wide range of students, noting 
many programs have expanded their enrollments beyond at-risk youth and traditional vocational 
education students. They caution, however, that programs serving a wide range of students tend to 
become internally differentiated and that students preparing for college have been only tenuously 
involved. Furthermore, when programs do attempt to reach out to college-bound students, the less 
academically oriented tend to be excluded. 
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Federal Initiatives 



Sdiool-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993 

The proposed School-to- Work Opportunities Act of 1993 seeks to increase tiie number of school- 
to-woric opportunities and to close the gap between existing programs tiiat link school to work and die 
emerging vision for school-to-work transition programs. It proposes to accomj -i diis by establishing 
a national ftamework for developing comprehensive statewide school-to-woric systems. These systems 
would involve both education institutions and industry, witii employers as full partners. The Act, to be 
administered jointly by die U.S. Departments of Education and Labor, would provide federal funds to 
states and local communities as seed money to develop a school-to-work system. Initial development 
funds may be awarded under die Job Training Partnership Aa (JTPA) and die Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act 

The proposed school-to-work legislation does not reconunend specific models for school-to-work 
programs, leaving states and communities to decide based on local need. It does, however, specify 
school-to-woik programs funded under die Act must include a work-based learning component, a 
school-based learning component, and connecting activities. The work-based learning component must 
include job training, paid work experience, workplace mentoring, instruction in general workplace 
competencies, and broad instruction in all aspects of die industry students are preparing to enter. The 
school-based learning component is required to include career exploration and counseling, selection of 
a career major, a program of study designed to meet challenging academic standards and fulfill die 
requirements necessary to eam a skill certificate, and regular student evaluations. The connecting 
activities include matching students witii work opportunities; serving as a liaison for employers, 
schools, teachers, parents, and students; providing technical assistance to employers and odiers; 
providing postprogram assistance to students; evaluating outcomes; and linking youdi development 
activities under die School-to-Work Opportunities program wifli employer strategies for upgrading die 
skills of their workers. 

The proposed School-to- Work Opportunities Act provides, as a first step, grants for states to plan 
and develop statewide systems. States widi comprehensive plans in place may apply for 
implementation grants. They will be expected to use dieir grants to start implementing die system in 
place, which will involve identifying an appropriate structure to administer die School-to-Work 
Opportunities system; establishing broad-based partnerships to design, develop, and administer die 
programs; developing a marketing plan; promoting business involvement; providing guidance to local 
school-to-work transition activities; developing a process for issuing skill certificates; and designing 
curricula. Odier activities might involve initiating pilot programs, developing a system for labor-market 
analysis and strategic planning; analyzing post-high school employment experiences; and preparing 
implementation plans. In developing Uieir plans, states are encouraged to build upon promising 
existing programs like tech-prep education, career academies, school-to-apprenticeship programs, 
cooperative education, youdi apprenticeship, and business-education compacts. 

The emphasis in tiiese plans is on state systems. Aldwugh die original plan for die program was 
to make grants direcfly available to individual communities diat were ready to carry out local projects, 
die recendy proposed regulations published in October limit awards of implementation grants to 
statewide systems.^ 



Federal Policy Goals and Instruments 

The major goals of tiie proposed School-to-Work Opportunities Act are to 

• Offer young people access to an education and training program Uiat prepares Uicm for a first job 
in a high-skill, high-wage career and for further education; and 
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• Transfonn workplaces into active learning sites. 

To achieve its goals, the federal government has at its disposal the following four types of policy 
instruments: 

• Mandates — ^niles governing actions, intended to produce compliance. 

• Inducements — money in return for certain actions. 

• Capacity building — money for investment in material, intellectual, or human resources with the 
expectation of longer term effects than inducements. 

• System changing— znihonly to alter the system for delivering goods or services. System-K:hanging 
policies alter the existing division of responsibilities among institutions for providing goods or 
services. More than one instmment can be used to further any given policy.^ 

Through the proposed School-to-Woik Opportunities Act, the federal government is proposing to 
provide an inducement to states io develop and implement school-to-woik transition programs and to 
provide long-term capacity building at the local level. The amotmt of funds being considered is small 
so far. For FY 1994, The House and Senate Appropriati(ms Committees have agreed on $100 million 
for the School to- Woik Opportunities program, to be split evenly between the U.S. Department of 
Education and the U.S. Department of Labor. These funds will be used primarily for state-level 
planning. This $100 million is very small compared with the $1.2 billion appropriated for activities 
authorized by the Perkins Act and the $5 billion appropriated for the Job Training Paitnership Act 
Thus, at this point, the mandates, inducements^ and capacity building attached to the vocational 
education and employment training the federal government currently funds could potentially have a 
significant impact on how school-to-work transition is carried out 

In a study for the National Center for Research in Vocational Education published in 1991, 
Lorraine M. McDonnell and W. Norton Grubb point out that federal policies in vocational education 
and in JTPA employment training programs are based on inducements: In both cases, the federal 
government provides funds to states expecting they will be used to deliver services to specified groups. 
But because the federal government has only limited authority over states, the inducements are 
supplemented with mandates that set funding conditions and specify tai:get populations, services, and 
outcome standards. 

There are important differences in how this woiks in vocational education and JTPA programs, 
however. In the case of secondary and postsecondary vocational education, federal funds accoimt for a 
small pait of total spending so the federal government only moderately influences on the overall 
targeting of vocational education funds and influences the providers, services, or outcomes relatively 
little. State and local decisions determine how these funds are targeted. However, as the sole funder of 
JTPA programs, the federal government has considerably more influence. It defines the eligible 
recipients and performance standards and leaves it to states and local jurisdictions to determine what 
services are provided and who delivers them.^ 

Because the federal government will have to rely so heavily on the existing state and local 
education and employment training infrastructure to achieve the policy goals of its school-to-woric 
transition initiative, it is crucial to understand how education and employment training services are 
currently being delivered and who controls which aspects of them. The next section looks at the 
governance system of education and employment training programs, which constitutes the framework 
within which school-to-woik transition programs must be canied out. 
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Govatiance of Vocational Education jmd Employment Training Programs 

Tlic Natiwud CJcntcr for Research in Vocational Education lias conducted an extensive study of 
tiic education and job training system and the fimdmg and re^atoiy mechanisms that drive it. 
Included were sccondaiy and postsccondaiy vocational education, JTPA programs, state-funded job 
trainmg programs linked to economic development strategies, and welfare-to-work programs. For this 
study, the center collected and analyzed data from all SO staties on .their work-related education and 
tnmting policies and conducted case studies.'of education atKl tnuning instimtions in eight local 
communities.^ This section summarizes the centers findings^oi» the federal, state, and local 
organization of vocational education and JTPA, and then disci&;es die important implications of this 
structure for the implement^on of flie School-tp-Woric ORwrtuhities* Act. 



Federal Role 

Vocational Education, Federal funding of jsecondary vocational education dates back to 1917, but 
until 30 years ago, die amount of federal involyement was sms^and had litfle effect on local 
programs. Vocational education funding and policy were for Almost part determined locally. With 
die passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, the federal government increased funding for 
vocational education and began a serious attempt to use these funds to further fedtfral policy goals. 
The 1963 Ad and its 1968 amendments targeted aid more precisely and pipvidedibr greater federal 
influence on state policy and local programs. Programs .were required to increasctenroUments of 
individuals wifli special needs, defined at the; kne as die unemployed and minoritfes. ^nendments 
passed in 1976 added new purposes, including reducing sfcx-stereotypbg, helping studen^'^. witti limited 
English proficiency, and improving access for the handicapped. The Cari Pfcridns Act of 1984 singled 
out individuals who were disadvantaged, handicapped, entering occupations tiiat are not traditional for 
dieir sex, adults m need of training or retraining, single parents, homemakers, people limited in dieir 
Engjish iMoficiency, and people who are incarcerated. It also targeted funds for promoting sex equity 
and general program improvement. However, tiie National Assessment of Vocational Education, 
conducted in ttie late 1980s, concluded tiiat die Carl Peridhs Aa was a weak instnuhent for achieving 
its goals at least partially because little had been done in die regulatory or implementation pixKCSses to 
convert die goals to effective guidelines for states.* For example, aldiough school districts widi higher 
poverty rates were more likely dian odicr disuicts to receive Pericins funds set aside for tiie 
disadvantaged, widiin local districts tiiere did not appear to be systematic mediods for distributing 
funds based on die characteristics of students or programs.^ 

In response to die findings of the national assessment, ti)e 1990 reaudiorization of the Pericins 
Act, which continued the emphasis on who should be served, gave the states less discretion in 
distributing federal funds to local school districts and area vocational schools. It required die states to 
ise a fonnula weighted by die number of disadvantaged and handicapped students. And widiin 
districts, die aa required funds to go first to schools widi die highest concentrations of at-risk students. 

Moreover, die 1990 reaudiorization went beyond previous audiorizations by extending its 
provisions to the nature of services to be provided. In response to concern that many vocational 
students lacked basic academic skills and were being tod narrowly trained, die reaudiorization dealt 
specifically widi what educational services should be provided widi federal funds. In particular, it 
audiorizcd funding for programs diat integrate academic and occupational disciplines and that piovide 
coherent sequences of courses across the secondary and postsecondary levels. It also requited that the 
outcomes of diose services be measured and reported. 

Pericins funds can be used at either die secondary or postsecondary level at die state's discretion. 
Nationally about 40 percent of federal funds for vocational education are spent at the postsecondary 
level, but dicre is considerable variation from state to state (from 8 to 100 percent).^^ 
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The Job training Partnership Act In the 1960s, employment training programs were established 
outside the school system, administered by the U.S. Department of Labon Ttese programs were 
consolidated in the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 (usually known by its 
abbreviation. CETA). which was replaced by JTPA in 1983. In contrast to vocational education, which 
is largely funded by states and localities, JTPA is entirely federally funded. JTPA is targeted to 
specific categories of disadvantaged individuals, but funding is provided for only about 6 percent of 
those who are eligible. JTPA programs are shorter in duration and are more directly related to 
employment than most vocational education programs. They may be administered through puUic 
education institutions such as community colleges, technics^ institutes, and area vocational schools, but 
they also may be delivered by comniunity-based organizations, unions, and private firms. 

JTPA has added new organizations to the range of institutions providing job training. In addition, 
it has brought businesses in as participants. JTPA requiring the establishment of Private Industry 
Councils (PICs) to guide policy and provide program oversight. At least 51 percent of the PIC 
members must come from the private sector. Even though JTPA specifies who is to be served and 
what is to be produced, the act leaves it up to local discretion to decide who will provide the services 
and what the service mix should be. 



State Role 

Secondary Vocational Education. States hold much more direct authority than the federal 
government over vocational education because they pay the largest portion of total education costs and 
because they have constitutional authority over public education. State governments influence local 
policy by the way they distribute funds and how they choose to exert their regulatory authority.* 

In most states, a tx>ard of education governs vocational education, although a few states have 
specialized vocational education boards. The board usually has broad responsibilities, including 
developing policy, planning, establishing program standards, reviewing and ai^roving the program, 
ceitifying and overseeing teachers, and evaluating. Almost all states administer secondary vocational 
education through an office or division of the state education agency. 

Although all states have similar authority over vocational education, actual policies vary 
considerably ftom state to state, in part because of differences in demographics, labor maiket needs, 
and resource availability, but also because of differences in the historical relationship between the state 
government and local districts. Some states have long-standing traditions of not intervening in local 
affairs and do little to regulate vocational education beyond enforcing the Peridns requirements and 
perhaps providing some technical assistance to help districts meet those requirements. Others are much 
more involved in monitoring the specifics of local programs. 

States usually allocate funds for vocational education through a school-fmance formula that leaves 
it up to local districts to decide how much to spend on vocational as opposed to general education. 
The amount of aid a district receives is usually based on the number of pupils or instructional units. 
Sometimes funds are allocated on a weighted student basis to reflect the differential costs associated 
with serving students in different programs or with diverse needs. Some states attach restrictions to 
how vocational education funds are used while others do not. Although most vocational education is 
still offered in comprehensive high schools, neady all states now fund otiier types of institutions as 
well, such as vocational high schools and area vocational-technical centers. 

The program approval process is a primary way states influence vocational education. Most 
states have a process to validate need, ensure standards are met, and reduce the likelihood the new 
program will duplicate existing ones. States vary in the emphasis they place on particular aspects of 
the review process, but typically they require the local district to demonstrate a labor maiket demand; 



*For state-by-state descriptions of state-level organization and practices, see McDonnell and Zellman* Education 
and Training for Work in the Fifty States: A Compendium of State Policies, 30-38. 
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provide evidence they have the necessary teachers, facilities, and equipment; and provide infonnation 
on the program content, number of instructional hours, and course sequencing. Sometimes vocational 
education advisory councils (at the state, district, or school level) advise them on curriculum content. 

The program approval process is usually an interactive one. When a district wants to offer a new 
program, it will consult informally with the state at the outset Later on, state staff will woric with 
local staff to modify the request as necessary to obtain approval. Most proposed programs are 
eventually approved. States also have the authority to terminate outdated or ineffective programs but 
normally try to woric with schools or districts to improve them instead. 

teacher certification is another way states regulate secondary vocational education. In most 
states, the certification process is identical for vocational and general teachers. In some states, 
vocational teachers can substitute relevant woric experience for education. Many states have been 
focusing on teacher qualifications rather than curriculum prescriptions as a way of improving the 
quality of teaching, and this applies to general and vocational teachers. 

States expend considerable effort to coordinate the different federal- and state-ftmded education 
and employment training programs. Many states have coordinating bodies with members from a 
variety of state agencies— the division of vocational education, the department of labor or employment, 
JTPA, the department of rehabilitative services, and the department of social services. Some states 
include representatives of PICs or other private industry groups. These boai^s typically deal with 
interagency agreements and the tai^geting of state funds and services, but often have no authority to do 
more than talk. 

Postsecondary Vocational Education. While states usually govern secondary vocational education 
through a state board of education, a variety of types of boards oversee postsecondary vocational 
educatioa A state might use the same state board of education that governs secondary vocational 
education, a community college board, a board of higher education, a higher education commission, or 
a vocational and technical education board. Some states have two boards sharing responsibility, 
dividing authority by program type or by function. Responsibility for administration also varies and 
may be lodged with the state department of education, a department of higher education, a community 
college chancellor's office, a department of technical and adult education, or some similar department 

States typically exert less control over postsecondary institutions that deliver vocational education 
than they do over secondary institutions, whose direction is usually left to local governing boards. 
States do have some control over postsecondary vocational education, however, primarily by deciding 
which types of institutions can provide vocational education and through funding mechanisms. But 
program content generally is left up to the institution. The amount of funding that goes to secondary 
versus postsecondary institutions varies widely from state to state. 

To ftmd fostsecondary vocational education some states use a fonnula based directly on 
enrollment, but most base their fimding on program costs (faculty salaries, equipment, and enroUment) 
or make direct budgetary appropriations for institutions. Few states place any restrictions on the use of 
state ftinds. Fedei^l fiinds are, of course, restricted by the Perkins Act, but the federal contribution to 
postsecondary education is typically less than 10 percent. 

JTPA. The JTPA legislation allows states to shape local programs. Most states oimply act as 
conduits for federal ftmds and do the required administrative functions. Some, however, use JTPA 
policy decisions as a way to further state goals related to employment training, economic development, 
or welfare refonn. Decisions about services and providers are left to the local Service Delivery Areas, 
and states collect very little data as to how the Service Delivery Areas are organized. 



Local Organization of Vocationai Education and Employment Training 

Secondary Education. Almost all comprehensive high schools offer some vocational education. 
However, the offerings are typically limited to typing and other business-oriented classes, home 
economics, agriculture (in niral schools), and a few courses in industrial arts or technology. Coherent 
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sequences of occupationaUy specific courses in a variety of areas arc rare. Instead, many students arc 
usuaUy found taking a few unrclated courses. School districts that have wanted to keep vocational 
education in their comprchensive high schools have tended to concentrate their rcsources in a limited 
number of schools or programs. 

The next roost common delivery site for secondary vocational education is the area vocational 
center, which serves a larger geographic area (often encompassing many school districts) and serves 
adults as weU as high school students. Courses in these centers tend to be sequenced and indepth and 
may lead to state certification. In most states, students enrolled in area vocational-technical centers 
also take general education courses, either on-site or by splitting their time between the 
vocational-technical center and the high school in which they arc enroUed. Students choose to attend 
these centers specificaUy to obtain occupational training; consequenUy, their vocational course-taking 
is morc intensive and focused than that typically found in a comprchendve high school. 

Some states have vocational high schools, which have iMOgrams similar to those offered in area 
vocational-technical centers. Some vocational high schools have a particular occupational focus such 
as business or health while others offer a broader range of programs. 

At the secondary level, the emphasis placed on academic education and increased graduation 
requirements in the 1980s has contributed to declining enrollment in secondary vocational education. 
As graduation requirements have increased, students have had less time for vocational courses. 

Postsecondary Education. Most students who receive vocational training at the postsecondary 
level do so at a community coUege, although a few states offer postsecondary vocational education in 
technical institutes or colleges instead of community colleges. The majority of states offer 
postsecondary programs in other types of institutions as well, including regional vocational-technical 
institutions, occupational centers, and 4-year colleges and universities. 

Community and technical colleges offer a broad range of vocational programs that lead to a 
certificate or an associate degree. Their programs arc longer and morc intensive Uian those offered by 
otijer types of institutions, and tiiey arc morc likely to be in sophisticated and capital-intensive areas 
such as elecux)nics and computer-assisted deagn. These coUeges also have morc extensive academic 
requircments. In most colleges, courses taken at tiiis level arc die only ones fliat can be used to fulfill 
the requircments for a bacheloi's degree. 

Programs in area vocational-technical centers tend to be shorter (6 to 14 months in duration or 
open-entry/open-exit), and tiiey do not lead to degrees. However, technical institutes, located primarily 
in the South, generally offer longer, morc intensive programs leading to an associate degrce as well as 
shorter certificate programs. These institutes differ from community colleges in tiieir rclative lack of 
academic course offerings. 

Differcnt types of postsecondary institutions wifliin a state may have differcnt goveniance 
arrangements. For example, a state may exert much stricter contirol over curriculum and hiring at 
technical institutes tiian at community coUeges, or a local school district may have jurisdiction over 
some programs. 

Most local JTPA programs do not provide services themselves, but contract witii otiier mstitutions 
and organizations such as community colleges, adult and area vocational schools, community-based 
organizations, proprietary schools, unions, and firms providing on-tiie-job training. JTPA and 
vocational education arc linked in two major ways. First, they support high school students who arc at 
risk of dropping out by providing support services and summer employment. While tiiese programs 
help tiiese youths, tiiey arc limited in size and have not had a significant impact on secondary schools. 
Second, many JTPA programs contract with commuiuty colleges, technical institutes, and area 
vocational centers to provide classroom-based skills training, which has been tiie more significant 
interaction. 
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Implications of the Existing Governance Structure 

The federal government wUl have to rely on the state and local government infrastnicture 
described above to cany out its school-to-work transition policies. This section considers the 
implications of tfiat stnicture for successful implementation of the proposed federal initiative— what 
supports it, and what might cause problems. 

The goals of the proposed School-to-Work Opportunities Act are consistent with important 
federal policy goals contained in the Cart Peridns Act The 1990 reauthorization dealt more 
specifically than did earlier legislation with the educational services that should be provided with 
federal funds. The services specified— the integration of academic and vocational education and 
programs that provide coherent sequences of courses across the secondary and postsecondary 
levels— are closely aHgned with the goals of the School-to- Woric Opportunities Act 

Most states already are actively supporting articulation efforts in some way, eittier by mandating 
articulation, woridng to develop tech-prep models, or promoting what are called "2+2" agreements 
between high schools and community colleges that coordinate secondary and postsecondary curricula 
and standards. Where states are not actively involved in articulation, tiiere is usually much local 
activity. Most states support and encourage tfie adoption of integrated academic and vocational 
curricula by providing materials and technical assistance, but do not require it. Thus, at least partially 
in respMise to the Perkins Act states and localities arc already moving in a direction consistent witii 
federal policy goals." 

On another front however, tiie goals are not consistent The School-to-Woric Oppommities Act is 
aimed at all students, whereas tiie Perkins Act and JTPA focus on tiie disadvantaged, hi fact, tiie 
targeting provisions of tiie Cart Perkins Act and tfie eligibility requirements of JTPA may restrict using 
some funds appropriated under tiiese programs for school-to-woric transition efforts tiiat encompass all 
students. 

The federal school-to-woric initiative is expected to be funded in the long temi tiuough existing 
federal, state, and local programs. It is, tiierefore, really an educational refonn ratiier tfian a new 
federal program. Because of tfie role that states play in funding and regulating education, tiie success 
of the initiative wiU depend to a significant extent on tfie degree to which states have tfie autiiority and 
mechanisms needed to implement school-to-work programs as envisioned by tfie proposed legislation 
Do tfiey have tfiem? 

States do have conUt)l of some functions tfiat will be required to develop and carry out a 
statewide system of school-to-work transition programs. For example, tfiey can set graduation 
requirements and curriculum standards, approve or refuse to approve vocational education programs, 
and certify teachers. In addition, tfiey are experienced at providing technical assistance to local school 
districts. However, tfiere is wide diversity among tfie states in tfie extent to which tiiey choose to exert 
control over local policies and practices. States tfiat have historically exerted less control could have a 
more difficult time establishing a statewide school-to-work system tfian tfiose who have been more 
actively involved in locaUy provided services. 

Despite tfieir control over certain important functions, tiiere are also areas in which states lack tiie 
control needed to develop and implement school-to-work tfansition programs. Here are tfie most 
important ones. 

StaUs have relaUvely little control over resources allocation at the local level. Most states 
aUocate funds fbr elementary and secondary education to local distiicts on a per pupil or instractional 
unit basis wiUiout designating what should be spent for vocational education as opposed to general 
educatioa Thus, alUiough states set tfie overaU level of funding fbr education and have tfie power to 
approve programs tfiat are proposed, tfiey do not typicaUy have tfie autfiority to require local districts 
to offer specific programs or to organize tfiem in a particular way. At tfie postsecondary level, 
institutions are subject to even fewer constiaints tfian are secondary school districts, hi short, tfie 
govenwr cannot mandate what gets spent on vocational education. Thus, much of tfie initiative for 
allocating resources to school-to-work transition programs will have to come from tfie local level. 
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Most states do not have an integrated administration of secondary and postsecondary 
idueaOon. The Sdiool-to-Woik Opportunities Act reqiures secondary and postsecondary institutions to 
work closely to develop programs that allow students to piogiess smoottdy ftom high school to a 
postsecondary institution. This will require a new level of cooperation since secondary and 
postseamdary vocational education are administered separately at the state levd in most states. In the 
past few years, cooperation has become more common because of the growth in tech-prep programst 
which require ttic two levels to woik together, but much of fte cooperation has been at the local rather 
than state level. 

Most states do not have the authority to force employers to participate or to regulate workforce 
learning. The most serious governance issue is that neither states nor local districts have the auttiority 
to force employers to partidpate in Scfaool-to-Work Opportunities programs or to regulate woriqplace 
learning. Descriptions of model school-to-work transition programs invariably stress the importance of 
a broad-based governance structure that includes business. Yet partidpaticm will have to be voluntary. 
While theie are many examples of business partidpation in vocational education at state and local 
levels, it has been much more limited in scope and level than will be expected by the School-to-Woik 
Oppoitunities Act. For many years, employers have advised vocational education program staff on 
curriculum issues and have helped develop competendes, and some businesses have employed 
students; however, their participation has been on a relatively small scale. Business involvement has 
been greater in JTPA because of the PICs; but again, participation has been voluntary. 

Many believe the greatest challenge in develofring and implementing effective school-to-work 
transition programs will be bringing in employers and making them an integral part of the education 
system. The next section therefore examines expectations about business involvement and discusses 
some important issues related to business participation. 



Role of Employers 



Proposed Responsibilities for Employers 

A stated purpose of the proposed School-to-Woric Opportunities Act is to "transform workplaces 
into active learning components by making employers full partners in providing high quality, woric- 
based learning experiences to students." In practical terms this means that under the pending 
legislation employers wiU have a much greater responsibility for training and education of young 
people than they currently do. 

Employers are expected to play a key role in planning and developing school-to-woric programs. 
At the "system" level, employers will be expected to help develop state plans, to participate in 
defining the skills needed fbr employment in their industry and related occupational clusters, to help 
develop and review curriculum, and to serve on governance boards. Not all employers involved in 
school-to-work programs will have to participate in all these activities, of course, but substantial 
employer input will be required in each case. Besides these specific responsibilities, employers will 
also be expected to participate in public relations activities with community groups and parents to 
encourage partidpation, provide speakers, partidpate in career fairs, and recruit other employers. 
Sometimes employers will participate as representatives of trade organizations, chambers of commerce, 
business and professional groups, and so on. 

When employers have students in their workplaces, they will have significant responsibilities. 
They will have to woric with schools to deteimine what mil be taught in the woricplace and how. They 
will have to train supervisors and mentors for participation and possibly develop supplemental 
materials for applied academics courses. And they will have to work with schools to identify (and 
remove if possible) barriers to participation, such as transportation fbr students, child labor laws, and 
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wollceis* compensation requirements. In some cases, employers will also have to create ammgements 
with unions for participation and collaboratim. 

As their programs evolve, employers will have to work closely witii school staff continually to 
evaluate students* experiences to ensure a high-quality program. For example, they may host visiting 
teachers and students, provide summer internships for teachers to leam about the industry, or provide 
scholarships and awards to outstanding students. Employers will also have to monitor their own hiring 
practices to ensure tiiey do not discriminate, displace existing woricers, or otiierwise violate the temis 
of iheir agreements witii school districts and labor unions. 

For individual students, employers will be expected to provide paid woric experience and 
stnictuted learning on tiie job (complete witii supervisors and mentors), train tiiem in specific, agreed- 
upon job skills, and provide tfjem witfi opportunities to leam about tiie industry tiirough job shadowing 
and rotation Uiroughout tiie company. On an ongoing basis, employers will have to monitor students' 
progress, maintain records, certify tiiat students have mastered occupational skills, and communicate 
with parents and schools. 

It is obvious from tfiis description tiie School-to- Work Opportunities Act envisions a substantial 
investment by the employer in time, equipment, and supplies. Existing school-to-woric transition 
programs provide considerable anecdotal evidence tiiat tiiis will be ttie case. For example. Project 
ProTech, an apprenticeship program in Boston involving schools, hospitals, and tfie PIC, was able to 
serve only 120 of tiie city's 15,000 high school students even witii a $970,000 federal grant." The 
cost per student would obviously decline as a program became established and tiie size increased, but 
substantial costs must be anticipated, at least in tiie initial phases. 

Moreover, ttie personal attention required for each student may hold down employer involvement. 
In a recent indeptii study of 16 school-to-woric projects around tiie country witii 5 to 100 students, tiie 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation showed few employers were wiUing to provide woric- 
based learning opportunities for more tiian tiiree students at a time." 



Issues Related to Employer Participation 

The large-scale participation of employers in school-to-woric transition programs raises two types 
of issues: how to get businesses involved; and how to control tiie participates* involvement to ensure 
Uie highest quality experience, given tiiat participation wiU be voluntary. 

Getting Business Involved. Securing employers* participation is one of tiie most important (if not 
the most important) challenges in developing effective school-to-woric transition programs. The United 
States now has no mechanism to force employers to participate in school-to-woric transition programs. 
The conditions, institutions, and structures tiiat allow CJermany and otiier European countries to 
maintain lai^ge youtii apprenticeship systems do not exist here." 

The argument is sometimes made employers are tiie primary benefactors of a weU-trained woric 
force and it is tiierefore reasonable to expect tiiem to assume a greater responsibility for developing 
high school students' skiUs. Why would U.S. employers want to participate in school-to-woric 
transition programs? Given tiiat participation has to be voluntary, ttiere are two possible reasons: civic 
responsibiUty and significant tangible benefits for tiieir companies. 

A sense of civic responsibility has unquestionably motivated many employere to form 
partnerships witti schools to fiirtiier occupational education. There are numerous demonstration projects 
wifli significant employer involvement nationwide. Typically, tfiese employere are recniited 
individually tiirough personal contacts witii an elected or school official, and tiiey are often recniited 
because tiiey have an interest in training. However, it is not very realistic to tiiink altmism will 
motivate flie large numbcre of employers who would be needed to enable tiie extensive student 
participation ttie School-to- Woric Opportunities Act envisions. 

Thus, tfie U.S. Department of Labor has argued employere can expect many direct benefits from 
participating in school-to-woric transition programs. Specifically, it claims tiiey will be able to obtain 
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an expanded pool of qualified applicants for openings; recruit and screen potential employees; evaluate 
potential employees in the work setting; develop a quick, reliable source of skilled labor, help meet 
contractual and legal obligations for affirmative action and equal employment; improve the quality of 
life and skills in the community; reduce turnover; and influence curriculum development to meet 
industry standards.^^ To the extent employers believe these benefits outweigh the cost of 
participation, they should be willing to participate. But students may weU choose not to work at the 
business where they were trained; they may not even complete the program. So parUcipation in school- 
to-woik transition programs provides no guaranteed direct return to businesses, and the benefits 
accrued to businesses directly, as opposed to their communities and the nation as a whole, are not 
likely to be sufficient to induce businesses to respond with the number of job experiences required. 

Other difficulties stand in the way of employer participation. For instance, there is a "catch-22" m 
employers* attitudes: When business is bad. employers do not have the resources and motivation to 
train students; but when business is good, they arc too busy to train and cannot wait untU the students 
have completed their training.^^ In a related vein, difficulties may arise when a company has taken on 
student apprentices but then encounters financial hardships and has to lay workers off. The School-to- 
Work Opportunities Act will not permit employers who participate to displace workers. What will it 
do with its apprentices in this case? 

Ecorwmists identify tiu^e kinds of strategies tiie federal government can use to encourage 
employers to hire young people and work with them in structured school and work learning 
situations." It can appeal to business tiuDugh persuasion; it can provide technical assistance to reduce 
tiie cost of capacity building; and it can provide financial incentives to individual firms to offset 
training and wage costs. Richard Kazis of Jobs for ttie Future, a nonprofit organization involved with 
developing youtii apprenticeship models, suggests ttie federal government could conduct a coordinated. 
Cabinet-level outreach appeal to business leaders, targeting employers with a history of involvement in 
partnerships wiUi schools and experience witii labor shortages, and ttiose in positions to influence ottier 
employers. The government also could underwrite the cost of developng and disseminating training 
materials, expand demonstration project funding for models tiiat specifically require employer 
participation, and provide grants to iMisiness consortia or associations to lower participation costs. 

As for financial incentives, tiie proposed School-to-Work Opportunities Bill does not contain any. 
But business representatives do not agree whetiier they will be needed. Some believe tiiey are critical, 
especially for small- and medium-sized companies, while others believe administrative hoops are likely 
to be a greater deterrent tiian cost.^* Obviously, no one wants to use valuable resources to pay 
incentives if they will not affect an employer's decision about whetiier to participate." Some are 
opposed to publicly provided incentives on tiie grounds tiiat tiie apprentice and employer are tiie 
primary beneficiaries. The regality is tiiat any remotely feasible financial incentive would probably not 
come close to covering an employer's cost of participating and therefore would not increase 
participation. 

Qearly, states and local districts will have to devote considerable attention to recruitment 
strategies and focus on altruistic motives. To date, state and local officials have relied heavily on 
personal contacts to recruit employers. This can be effective on a small scale, but as programs increase 
in size and number, a more systematic approach will be necessary. States and local districts will have 



•One financial incentive would be to reduce Uie cost of workplace training by pennitting employers to pay re- 
duced "training** wages or by providing direct subsidies. However, in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration pro- 
gram implemented in the 1970s that guaranteed jobs for high school sttidents who stayed in school, alUwugh 
employers were sensitive to Uie size of tiie wage subsidy, only 18 percent were willing to participate even if the 
entire wage was subsidized. Apparcntiy the effort of supervising the students outweighed Uie expected benefit of 
Oie additional labor. See J. Ball and C. Worfliagen, with D. Gerould and L. Solnick, Participation of Private 
Businesses as Work Sponsors in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration (NY: Manpower Demonstration Research 
Corporation, 1981). 
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to be prepared to allocate significant resources to recruiting employers, woridng out mutually 
satisfactory partnership arrangements, designing the work-based learning component, and coordinating 
school- and wotk-based learning. 

In recent evaluations of school-to-Work transition programs for the U.S. Department of Labor and 
U.S. Department of Education, researchers ftom Matfiematica Policy Research found employere were 
often willing to play a role in eftorts to improve high school programs and help students acquire skills 
needed in the workplace, and tiiey have made a variety of types of contributions. These contributions 
have required varying levels of commitment by employers and have included, for example, writing 
curriculum, planning and administering procedures for interviewing students and matching fliem witii 
part-time job openings; providing facilities and teachers for classroom instruction; and participating in 
advisory and design capacities. However, tiie evaluators concluded, based on experience, expecting 
employers to assume flie considerable burdens of providing paying jobs and a structured program of 
woriq)lace learning on a large scale (as assumed by die School-to-Woric Opportunities Act) is 
unrealistic. They expect employers to be interested in apprenticeships only when tiiere is a steady and 
growing demand for new woricers— conditions found only in selected industries, occupations, and 
locations.'' 

Regulating Work-Based Learning. The second major issue regarding employer involvement is 
how to regulate die work-based learning component to ensure a high-quality experience for students. 
The proposed School-to- Wo± Opportunities Act mandates significant woric-based learning; however, 
so far litfle attention has been paid to how tiiis experience would be designed, monitored, evaluated * 
and improved. Bailey argues fliat die woric component is likely to have serious gaps and inefficiencies 
unless It IS deliberately designed. Moreover, die interests of die firm may diverge ifrom those of die 
students, in which case tiiere will be no incentive for employers to seek die best educational strategies 
But enforcing a high-quality program may backfire because tiireatening sanctions wiU only exacert)ate 
the participation problem. 

As described in a previous section of tiiis paper, states have significant control over what local 
school districts do through program approval and teacher certification. What kind of control wiU 
education systems have over flie woricplace? Employers will have die leverage if participation is 
voluntary and not strongly motivated by employer interest. When schools and employers disagree 
about how somediing should be done, who wiU prevail? And how wiU districts ensure employers keep 
die necessary records for student certification? Many of tiiese types of activities do not have a direct 
payoff for tiie employer, and it is easy to see how diey might slip. 



Progress Toward Statewide Systems 

Even witiiout die incentives to be provided by die School-to-Woric Opportunities Act. some states 
have begun to focus on die school-to-woric transition. Jobs for die Future has been woridng widi a 
consortium of state-level practitioners and policymakers from 15 states (Aricansas. California. Georgia, 
lUrnois. Indrana, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Vermont, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin). Six states have received grants ftom die U.S. Department of Labor to help 
diem build statewide youdi apprenticeship systems (California, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Oregon, and 
Wrsconsin), and five states have received youdi apprenticeship implementation grants fiom flie Council 
of Chief State School Officers (California, Maine, Minnesota, Oregon, and West Virginia). 

Aldwugh die states woridng widi Jobs for flie Future have reached broad consensus on die basic 
desi^ rssues for school-to-woric transition efforts, diversity is already apparent in die strategies and 
pohcres being put into place. Variations are to be expected because states differ in die stnicture of 
dteir governments, dieir industrial base, and dieir institutions diat provide secondary and postsecondary 
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The question of how states organize the governance of their systems and where they place 
authority for developing the system is a critical one. Jobs for the Future reports states are exploring 
governance structures that provide for considerable employer involvement, industry-specific and 
statewide employer associations, schools and school districts, postsecondaiy institutions, organized 
labor, and state and local govenunent. Many states are creating or using existing interagency bodies to 
cooidinate state policy, and typically departments of education, labor, economic development and 
commerce participate?^ It remains to be seen, of course, how effective tiiis structure is— in most 
cases, tiiese statewide systems are still in die planning stage.^ 

In September 1993, ttie General Accounting OMce (GAO) published tiie results of a telephone 
survey of all 50 states to determine how many states have adopted tiie components of a comprehensive 
strategy that included processes for developing academic and occupational competencies; career 
education and development; extensive links between school systems and employers; and meaningful 
woric experiences. GAO found while many states are begirming to woric on policies to address tiie 
school-to-woric transition issue, only four states have enacted statutory provisions incorporating all four 
components, and tiiat even in those states, implementation has been limited. The four states are 
Florida, Oregon, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. The most intensive activity has been in developing 
academic and occupational competencies, witii progress on tiie otiier tiiree components largely in tiie 
planning stage.^^ 

GAO reports only two of tiie four states, Oregon and Wisconsin, have established joint state- 
business-labor bodies to coordinate and monitor school-to-work transition efforts systematically. In 
Oregon, tiie Oregon Woricforce Quality Council is responsible for setting and monitoring woric force 
develc^ment strategies. This council, by law, has 21 members, 14 of whom are appointed by tiie 
governor. These 14 must include five representatives from business, five representatives from labor or 
community organizations, a legislator, a local elected official, a local education representative, arid a 
member of tiie general public. The otiier members include tiie governor or a designee and tiie chief 
administrators of social services, education, job training and workforce development, economic 
development, unemployment insurance, and corrections. 

Wisconsin has also set up a formal, state-level structure to oversee school-to-work transition 
efforts —tiie Executive Cabinet for a Quality Woik Force— tiiat consists of cabinet-level officials and 
high-level representatives of Wisconsin's employers and labor unions appointed by tiie governor. 
Implementation responsibility belongs to tiie Department of Public Instmction; tiie Department of 
Administration (including its Office of School-to- Woric Transition); tiie Department of Vocational, 
Technical, and Adult Education; tiie University of Wisconsin system; and tiie Department of Industry, 
Labor, and Human Relations. The Office of School-to- Woric Transition is responsible for coordinating 
implementation, witii tiie governor or tiie secretary of tiie Department of Administration charged witii 
resolving disputes. In January 1993, tiie governor created tiie Govemoi's Office of Workforce 
Excellence in tiie Department of Indusuy, Labor, and Human Relations to create new youtii 
apprenticeship programs, assist in local administration, administer state grants to establish career 
counseling centers, and offset employers' costs for supervising and training youtii apprentices. 



Summary and Conclusions 

Recent school-to-woik initiatives undertaken by states and proposed by tiie federal government 
hold a promise for significant change in tiie stmcture and content of tiie high school curriculum, 
educational refomi. The foundation for developing school-to-woric opportunities exists in tech-prep 
programs, career academies, enhanced apprenticeship programs (ttiose tiiat include preparation for 
postsccondary education as well as woric), and otiier programs tiiat include woricplace learning. There 
are many examples of successful local programs that include the integration of academic and 
vocational education and workplace leanung. The goal \s now to develop statewide systems to promote 
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broader paiticipation and ensure aU programs contain the key components of an effective program. 
Some states have aheady staited in this direction. 

The proposed School-to- Worlc Opportunities Act wiU help states achieve this goal; however, 
implementation of school-to-woilc programs wiU take place within the existing education infrastracture 
with its complex interaction of federal, state, and local policies. The goals of the proposed Act arc 
consistent with two important priorities of the Carl Peridns Act— the integration of academic and 
vocational education and the provision of programs that provide coherent sequences of courees across 
the secondary and postsecondaiy levels. Using Pericins funds, states and local districts are already 
moving in a direction consistent with federal policy goals for improving the school-to-woric transition. 
The targeting provisions of the Perkins Act and JTPA, however, may restrict tiie use of ttiese funds for 
all students. 

States already have control of some functions that wiU be i^uired to develop and carry out 
school-to-woric opportunities. Among the most important arc their autiiority over graduation 
requirements, cuniculum, and program contertt. However, states have relatively littie control ever 
resource allocation at the local level, do not have (in most cases) coordinated administration of 
secondary and postsecondary education, and do not have any mechanism to force employers to 
participate in woric-based learning. 

The greatest chaUenges wiU be to bring employers into ttie education system as full partners and 
to design, cany out, monitor, and regulate the woricplace learning component. There is currentiy no 
mechamsm in place to force employers to participate, and tiiere are no real financial incentives to 
induce them to do so. Many employers have demonstrated flieir interest in helping to train our youtii, 
but the amount of time and resources needed to participate to the extent envisioned by tiie School-to- 
Work Opportunities Act suggest it is unrealistic to expect employers to hire students and provide 
meaningful workplace instniction on a large scale. More modest goals for employer participation in 
tenns of tiie types of participation and flie numbers of students who can participate in woricplace 
learning may be a more realistic expectation. 
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Introduction 

The United States does a good job, probably better than any other country in the world, 
preparing many students for 4-year colleges and universities. But for the three-fouiths of high school 
students who may never finish or even attempt to earn a bachelor*s degree, the pathways to good- 
paying, sustained employment are meandering, poorly marked, and replete with dead ends aiKl wrong 
tums.^ The School-to- Work Opportunities Act challenges states to change this state of affairs. It 
encourages them to fashion a new system of school-to-work transition from the hodgepodge of 
programs and agencies spawned by the federal and state governments over the past 70 years. 

TraditionjOly in the United States, vocational education has shouldered responsibility for the 
workforce preparation of high school students, especiaUy those not pursuing a coUege education. Unttt 
about 1970, vocational programs mainly provided training for entry-level positions in agriculture, 
business, trade, and industry. During the past 20 years, vocational education has grown substantiaUy in 
2-year community coUeges and private proprietary schools, leading to a growing emphasis on health 
and technical occupations. However, the focus has remained pre-baccalaureate. Moreover, untU the 
recent push for developing tech-prep programs spanning the last two years of high school and the first 
two years of commimity coUege, connections between secondary and postsecondary vocational 
education programs were loose to nonexistent. Consequently, many students eruoUed in postsecondary 
institutions failed to pursue a coherent program of study, and relatively few of them attahied 2-year 
degrees or certificates.* 

Americans are extraordinarily ambivalent about vocational education. On the one hand, 
vocational education has enjoyed strong, long-standing federal support. Since the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917, policymakers have expected great things of vocational educarion— from 
assimilating immigrant youth to reducing dropout rates to creating new employment opportunities for 
displaced workers, women re-entering the woricforce, and other students with a variety of special 
rieeds. On the other hand, many parents view vocational education with suspicion; they see it as a high 
school dumping ground that cuts off college opportunities and relegates their children to a future of 
low-paying, dead-end jobs. Many educators also view vocational education as second rate, and the 
agendas of national and state school-reform efforts during the 1980s generally ignored vocational 
education. Indeed, the widespread adoption of increased academic requirements limited students* 
opportunities to participate in vocational education. Some observers viewed this decline with concern 
and argued that vocational education could contribute much to new conceptions of secondary and 
postsecondary education. Most champions of education reform, however, had little interest in 
vocational education, and some even welcomed its decline and predicted it would soon disappear from 
Uie high school curriculum. 



*0f 1980 high school seniors enrolled in public institutions, 16.6 percent had earned an associate's degree 
by 1984, and 3.5 percent had earned a certificate. See E. Gareth Hoachlander, Phillip Kaufman, Karen Lcvesquc, 
and James Houser, Vocational Education in the United States: 1969-1990 (Washington, DC: National Center for 
Education StatisUcs, uble S, 111, April 1992. 
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The evolution of the School-to-Woik Opportunities Act reflects this ambivalence. An eaily draft 
of ^ legislation squ^t to replace.the existing vocational education cnteiprise-and substitute a ncw?- 
but iU-defined. system of youth apprenticeship. As t legislation evolved, its focus broadened to 
include cooperative education and tech-prep programs. It also adopted one of tiie primary goals of the 
1990 Call Peridns Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act— tfie integration of vocational 
and academic curricula. Nevertheless, many supporters of school-to-woik programs continue to harbor 
a basic distifust of vocational education, doubting it has much to contribute to a 21st century system of 
workforce prqjaration. 

Despite tiiis ambivalence, fashioning a successful, wide-reaching system of school-to-woric 
transition depends on finding a surategy for building on the existing vocational education enterprise. 
One reason is simply resources. The nation cannot afford to build a parallel system that will serve Uie 
majority of its youth. But tiie reasons go weU beyond fiscal capacity. Appropriately conceived, 
vocational education can provide tiie buUding block:, for new approaches to woricforce preparatioii tiiat 
appeal to aU students and significantiy enhance tiieir opportunities for future education and woric. A 
key ingredient, as wiU be argued in tiiis paper, is transforming vocational education fix)m its traditional 
emphasis on occupational preparation to a focus on laige industries tiiat can provide a much broader 
context for imparting woric-related knowledge and skills. 

This paper begins by examining principles underiying tiie new school-to-woric initiative and 
tiie major challenges it faces. Then it briefly reviews tiie current status of vocational education in tiie 
United States, identifying its major strengths and weaknesses. Based on tiiis assessment, tiie paper 
outiines the structiire of a new school-to-woric cuniculum.* This new structure downplays preparation 
for q)ecific occupations— tiie traditional objective of vocational education— and instead emphasizes 
providing students wiUi an understanding of major industries, such as communications, finance, 
hospitality, and tiansportation. Such a curriculum would not abandon specific skiU training, academic 
or occupational, but instead would teach fhese skiUs in a much broader context tiiat also attends to tiie 
history, technology, organization, and systems of tiie woric world. 



School-to-Work Transition: Principles and Challenges 

The School-to-Work Opportunities Act contains four principles central to fashioning an 
improved system of school-to-woric transition. First, tiie legislation urges creation of a sustained, 
stmctured program of study tiiat integrates academic and vocational instmction. The precise duration 
and timing of tiiis program is intentionally vague so it can be adapted to a variety of institutional 
arrangements as well as to differences among students in aspirations, abilities, and achievement. A 
concenuated program of school-to-woric preparation would probably last at least 2 years and end no 
sooner tiian tiie last year of high school. For many students, a longer program of 4 to 6 years would 
span secondary and postsecondary education. It could begin as early as the 9tii or lOUi grade, continue 
through tile first 2 years of postsecondary education (probably at a community college), and even be 
linked to a 4-year baccalaureate degree and further graduate training. 

Whatever its duration and beginning and ending points, tiie key feature of tiiis system is 
unmistakable: It is a stmctured program witii clearly marked patiis of education and woric. There is no 
one right way to go. Branches, detours, course reversals, and otiier changes are pemiissible, ;3eriiaps 
even encouraged; however, Uie routes from one point to anotiier are weU mariced, and tiie kiiowledge 
and skills needed to make tiie journey are well described. EquaUy important, tiie patiiways combine 
academic and vocational instmction, using woric as tiie context for applying knowledge and skiUs. 



TTie primary focus of this paper is ori a curriculum for secondary schools. Although the framework is certainly 
relevant for postsecondary institutions as well, postsecondary applications will need more attention Uian can be 
devoted here. 
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Academic knowledge is not taught in the abstract, and vocational skiUs are not taught in the absence 

of morrgeneral thcoryr Rather, the two arc taught in tandem to maximize understanding, retention, ^ 

and transferability to a variety of imblems and situations. 

The second principle undeilying school-to-woik is the integration of classroom-based instruction 
vnth woik-based teaming. In some respects, school-to-woik is a misnomer, school and woik, mutually 
. and simultaneously rcinforcing one another, are the dual training grounds for workforce prcparaticm. 
Qearly, what is envisicmed is not simply work experience (as valuable as that may be), but rather 
much more careful coordination between the timing and substance of experience in the woricplace and 
in the classroom. This feature of the school-to-woric initiative helps explain its eariy preoccupation 
v^th youth sqi^renticeship, which stresses careful mixing of classroom instruction with oppoitunities 
for hands-on experience on the job. Admittedly, this is a learning strategy not widely used in the 
United States, but other examples in addition to youth apprenticeship or its adult apprenticeship 
counterpart have been in practice nationwide. Cooperative education, for example, which annually 
enrolls about 500,000 students, has long stressed the integration of school and work. However, co-op 
programs tend to be shorter, about 1 year, in contrast to the model youth apprenticeship programs that 
span up to 4 years. Additionally, the programs of several professional schools— mdst notably, 
medicine, dentistry, and architecture— build curriculum around integrated classroom and work 
experience, with the latter consisting of both real and simulated work situations for students. For that 
matter, the laboratory experience that is essential to most top-flight science curricula employs some of 
the same learning theory, although many science labs fail miserably to make clear connections to real- 
world applications. 

llie third principle of the School-to-Woric Opportunities initiative is clear articulation with the 
full range of postsecondary opportunities. At a minimum, participation in work-based preparation in 
high school should not foreclose any opportunities to pursue postsecondary education. Ideally, it 
should enhance postsecondary opportunities and provide some well-defmed alternatives to the 
traditional academic curriculum that has been the only avenue to the baccalaureate degree and beyond. 
This principle does not mean all students must or should pursue postsecondary education. It simply 
means one*s curriculum choices in high school should not severely constrain one's opportunities later. 

The fourth principle of the school-to-wotk legislation is it should expand educational and woric 
opportunities for all students. The School-to- Wotk Opportunities Act began as an initiative for tiie 
noncollege bound, especially the 40 to 50 percent of high school students who never enter any form of 
postsecondary education or formal training. Unquestionably, this group fares least well in the labor 
market. However, to create a program defined primarily for those who do not go to college is to doom 
it fr(Hn the outset. Pait of the problem, of course, is the stigma such a limited program would almost 
certainly acquire. More practically, almost all high school students aspire to college. While more than 
half wiU not realize tiiese aspirations, they do not decide prospectively to lower their expectations and 
opt for sometiiing else. Therefore, a program for the noncollege bound is simply not one that very 
many high school students would choose.* Ironically, the most effective strategy for better serving 
noncollege-bound students lies in not developing a program specifically aimed at this group. 



*One could try to force students to choose early between an academic curriculum preparing them for 4-year 
college and university and a vocational-technical curriculum preparing them for more immediate entry in the 
woikforce. This practice is essentially the model used in many European countries that rely on examinations to 
sort students early in their education. American education reformers have recentiy proposed variations of this 
model. See, for example, Commission on Skills of the American Workforce, Americans Choice: High Skills or 
Low Wages (Rochester, NY: National Center on Education and the Economy, 1990). Oregon is adopting and 
implementing changes to its secondary education system that would transform it into a two-track system. But 
these proposals in America come when tiie European practices are being increasingly challenged by parents and 
students wanting greater access to postsecondary education. 
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There are soiue fonnidable challenges to developing and implementing a system of school-to- 
woik transition that adheres to tijese four principles. First, and probably foremost, tiiere is currentiy no 
well-developed curriculum frameworic that would pennit its use on a large scale. What arc tiie 
programs of study youtti would pursue? What are the reactive roles and responsibilities of 
educational institutions and employers? How will Uie knowledge and skill content of tiiese programs 
be determined and kept up to date? What is tiie appropriate mix of classroom instruction and woric 
experience, and how will the necessary coordination be accomplished? How wiU responsibilities 
between secondary and postsecondary institutions be divMed and effective articulation accomplished? 
Littie attention has been paid to answering tiiese questions. And these issues arc not mere details. 
Ratiier, they arc central to defining and implementing a large-scale system of reform. 

Structurally, pmnoters of a new system of school-to-worii transition have tiius far settied on 
only one unifying theme: collaboration between schools and em'jloyers. As important as collaboration 
is to effective programs, it currentiy lacks much substance. Precisely what arc schools and employers 
suRwsed to do togetiiei? If a young woman intercsted in ssrenautical engineering is woricing as a 
mechanic's helper in tfie maintenance facility of a major airline, is it tiie employer's responsibility to 
teach her flw equations used to calculate tiie lift and drag coefficient of differcnt airfoils? Or does tiie 
employer mercly provide opportunities to apply tiiese calculations? For tiiat matter, does she rcally 
need to know these calculations at all, and if she does, how important arc tiiey relative to otiier kinds 
of knowledge? Who decides? Even tiiough today's airframe and power mechanic probably never uses 
tiiese equations, would long-tenn design and engineering of aircraft be better served if mechanics 
possessed greater tiieoretical understanding tiiat improved conmiunication between tiiem and engineere? 
How would better communication be assured if mechanics possessed such knowledge? Carrying out 
new school-to-work programs requires getting beyond generalities and down to the, specifics of what 
students should know. 

The problem is not just specificity but what degree and kind of specificity. Existing secondary 
and postsecondary vocational education programs, as well as apprenticeship and various employment 
ti^ng programs, are full of detailed knowledge and skill requirements, often witii tiie full blessing 
and participation of employers. More often tiian not, however, flie development of tiiese requirements 
has been wiUy-niUy, witii no criteria to guide specification and litUe sense of tiie long-term educational 
goals tiiat need attentioa 

A second challenge facing tiie school-to-woric initiative is impact. Its promoters talk 
disparagingly about mere programs and instead call for creating new systems and "getting to scale," by 
which tiiey seem to mean doing sometiiing really large in scope. Altiiough tiie School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act is a federal initiative, tiiere is very littie federal money to implement it— probably 
less flian $3(X) million annually. Consequenfly, proponents of tiie initiative promote it as providing 
seed money to state and local governments tiiat will be primarily responsible for finding tiie resources 
needed to achieve tiie aims of tiie legislation. This venture capital approach to investing federal dollars 
is probably tiie ri^it sttategy given very limited federal resources. However, it is not clear tiiese 
proponents understand flie magnitude of tiie task or tiiat tiiey have a well-developed strategy for 
leveraging federal funds. 

For example, ttie cost of a comprehensive, 4-year program of academic and vocational study 
tiiat would serve half of tiie nation's youtii between tiie ages of 16 and 19 is probably at least $35 to 
$40 billion annually.* Fortunately, tiiis may not represent new money because the nation already 
spends roughly tiiat amount on tiiis age group in public high schools and community colleges. Thus, 
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In 19i^-93, there were approximately 13.2 million people in the United States, ages 16-19. Average 
expenditures per student in the K-12 system were about $5300 per student Assuming a comparable amount 
were also spent at the postsccond^ level, the annual cost would be $35 billion (6.6 million students x $5,300). 
This is a rough estimate. Actual expenditures could be more, requiring new resources. In any event, available 
fedenl funds are but a small fraction of the total expenditures needed for a large-scale effort 
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the challenge is redirecting these existing resources rather than finding new dollars. Neveitheless, this 
is a daunting task, akin to turning the provert^al battleship proceeding under full speed. Now, the 
primary strategy for accomplishinig this maneuver is federal support for multi-agency planning at the 
state level, with some additional but rather limited funding for supporting implementation of the most 
promising plans. Why this strategy is likely to be effective is not immediately obvious. Moreover, 
even if the choice of means is correct, the process would benefit from more substantive direction than 
the federal level has yet provided. 

The third challenge is devel(q)ing a functioning school-to-woik program that has wide appeal. 
Sdiool-to*work programs cannot simply claim to be for all students. They must capture the interest of 
a wide range of students and avoid acquiring the stigma of a program that mainly serves low-achieving 
students. 

To appreciate better how difficult this may be, consider that 98 percent of high school students 
iK)w take at least one course in the vocational education curriculum before graduating. Moreover, 
almost 90 percent take at least one occupationally specific course, as do more tiian three-quarters of 
the most academically inclined who earn mostiy As during tiieir high school careers.^ Unquestionably, 
lower achieving students and students from lower socioeconomic backgrounds take considerably more 
vocational courses in high school, but virtually all high school students take some courses. 
Nevertheless, vocational education continually struggles with the widespread perception that the 
curriculum is not only useless for college preparation but also counterpnxiuctive. Vocational education, 
as the popular wisdom goes, "is not for my children." 

Clearly, mere participation around the edges of school-to-work by students preparing for 4-year 
college will not make this a program for all students. If school-to-woik initiatives are to avoid second- 
class status in secondary and postsecondary institutions, they must fiilly engage a significant number of 
students who will pursue 4-year college programs. How best to accomplish this aim has not been 
carefully considered. 

There is a fourth challenge: The school-to-work initiative must not just appeal to a wide range 
of students, it must also engage a large number of teachers, academic and vocational, who are already 
part of the secondary and postsecondary education enterprise. If the school-to-work initiative is to 
reach significant numbers of students and use dollars already allocated to public education in the near . 
future, it must enlist the energy, knowledge, and creativity of existing faculty. Although training new 
faculty is important, most of those who will carry out a large-scale school-to-woric program are already 
in the teaching force. Proclamation alone will not turn their attention to the aims and substance of 
school-to-work. Some well-crafted and ongoing staff development is a crucial, although so far missing, 
ingredient in a successful school-to-work initiative. 

In summary, a successful, large-scale school-to-work initiative depends on fashioning a new 
curriculum that appeals to a wiie range of students and teachers and contains a clear role for 
employers. Implementing this curriculum will require redirecting resources already devoted to 
secondary and postsecondary education anl must rely primarily on faculty who are currentiy teaching. 
Therefore, a new curriculum needs to build upon the strengUis already inherent in the present system, 
while simultaneously avoiding its most serious weaknesses. Consequentiy, before discussing the 
devel(^ment of a curriculum frameworic, a brief review of the nation\s primary approach to woricforce 
preparation, vocational education, is in order. 



Vocational Education: A Brief Assessment 

Vocational education has existed as a distinct course of study in American education since the 
late 19th century when private trade schools began providing training in agriculture and business. Near 
the turn of the century, as public schools grew in number, vocational education began to find its way 
into the curriculum, and the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 provided federal support to encourage the 
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fulttier development of high school programs in agricultuie, business, marketing, home economics, 
trade, and industry. Federal vocational education policy remained virtually the same until 1963, when 
the Vocational Education Act was passed. This legislation significantly increased federal support for 
vocational education. Moreover, it encouraged the development of area vocational schools and 
recommended improving the quality of vocational programs for disadvantaged students. Amendments 
in 1968 and 1976 continued these policies and also began to provide more federal support for 
vocationial education at the postsecondary level. 

The Call D. Peikins Vocational Education Act of 1984 marked the beginning of a major effort 
to focus federal policy more effectively. This legislation advanced two primary federal goals: improved 
access and services for students with special needs and program improvement The law no longer 
allowed states to use federal funds simply to maintain existing programs, and it increased reliance on 
set-asides that allocated specific proportions of federal funds for students with special needs. 

In 1990, the Cart D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act further focused 
and clarified federal poUcy. It promoted four major objectives: targeting all federal fimds on i^econdary 
and postsecondary recipients with high concentrations of economically disadvantaged and disabled 
students; promoting the integration of academic and vocational education; encouraging the 
development of tech-prep programs that linked secondary and postsecondary offerings; and requiring 
the development of accountability systems of performance measures and standards. 

Four features distinguish vocational education over the past century. First, the curriculum has 
operated in isolation from the rest of the secondary and postsecondary offerings. Few, if any, links 
have existed between academic and vocational courses nor has there been much communication 
between vocational and academic faculty. Academic teachers have paid little attention to the vocational 
interests of students, and vocational teachers have usually limited their instmction to teaching job- 
specific skills. 

Second, vocational education has focused primarily on occupationally specific preparation for 
work. With the exception of vocational agriculture programs, which assumed a broader role in 
preparing students for living in rural communities, vocational education has tended to oiganize 
programs around narrowly bounded occupations. Thus, a student active in vocational education would 
riot concentrate in healtii; rather tiiis student would pursue a program in nursing, or more specifically, 
licensed vocational nursing or nursing assisting. The vocational curriculum has emphasized skills 
suited to a partdcular occupation, witii littie attention to more generalized knowledge, requirements in 
related fields, or tfie laiger context of tiie industry in which students may be woridng. Table 1 
illustiates tiie kind of occupational specificity tiiat is typical of many secondary and postsecondary 
vocational offerings. 



Table Typical vocational education program offerings (selected programs) 



Accounting 
Appliance repair 
Audio-visual communications 
Auto diesel mechanics 
Automotive specialist 
Building constmction 
Business information processing 
Carpentry 
Civil technology 
Commercial art 
Commimication electronics 
Computer programming 



Electronics 
Food production 
General merchandising 
C neral secretarial 
Healtii assisting 
Heating and air conditioning 
Home healtii aide 
Horticulture 
Machine trades 
Medical assisting 
Microcomputer repair 
Nursing assisting 
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TaUe L— Typical vocational education program ofTerings (selected programs) — Continued 



Constmction masonry 
Diesel engine mechanics 
Drafting 

Electrical occupations 



Plumbing 

Robotics technology 
Sheet metal 
Welding 



SOURCE: Student Assessments, National Occupational Competency Testing Institute. 



Third, the occupational focus of vocational education has, by the definition of federal law, been 
limited to preparation for jobs that require less than a baccalaureate degree. For the first half of the 
century, very liule vocational education existed at the postsecorKlary level at all. Postsecondaiy 
programs grew significantiy in less-than-4*year institutions from 1960 to 1980, and these programs 
typically end^ with the award of a 1-year certificate or a 2-year associate's degree. This limitation has 
contributed to the widespread perception that vocational education is inconsistent with a student 
preparing for or pursuing a college education, by which most people mean a baccalaureate degree. 

Fourth* vocational education has been ahnost the exclusive responsibility of educators, with 
business and labor assuming a less formal role. Apprenticeship and cooperative vocational education 
programs are exceptions to this generalization, enrolling relatively small numbers of students.^ 
Nevertheless, vocational education in the United States has been limited mainly to school-based 
instruction. Many vocational programs do have advisory committees that include strong business and 
labor represratation, but these committees have littie or no formal authority or responsibility. Nor are 
there any guaranteed transitions from school to woric as a result of successfully completing a 
vocational education program at the secondary or the postsecondaiy level. 

The combination of isolation from tfie academic curriculum and preparation limited to specific 
jobs requiring less than a baccalaureate degree has, probably more than any other factor, contributed to 
the long-standing and widespread perception that the vocational curriculum provides a second-rate 
educatioa Vocational educators have abo complained the federal government's increasing 
concentration of federal vocational fimds on special populations fuels this perception by implying that 
vocational education is intended for disadvantaged students. 

Desi^te its image problem, vocational education has been widely used by both secondary and 
postsecondary students. Virtually all high school students take at least one course in the vocational 
curriculum during their high school careers. Moreover, the vocational curriculum accounts, on the 
average, for about 20 percent of the Carnegie units^* high school students accumulate in 4 years of 
school. At the postsecondary level, vocational education is especially popular among community 
college students, and private proprietary schools also enroll many students. 

At the secondary level, however, participation in vocational education has been declining steadily 
since about 1982. Between 1982 and 1987, the average number of Carnegie units taken in the high 
school vocational curriculum declined from 4.6 to 4.2.^ This average declined fiiither to 3.8 by 1992.^ 
These national statistics are consistent with widespread anecdotal complaints by vocational educators 
that vocational education has been slowly disappearing from the high school curriculum. 

Even at the postsecondary level, where many acknowledge the specific occupational preparation 
is more appropriate and rigorous, vocational education suffers from problems of standing. Transfer to 



*0f the 13 million young people ages 16-19 in 1992, only about 2,000 were paitidpating in youth apprenticeship 
programs. Enrollment in secondary and postsecondary cooperative programs has been estimated tt about 500,000. 

Carnegie unit represents one period (about SS minutes) per day, S days per week, for two semesters. Thus, a 
high school student taking courses in a six-period day woidd accumulate six Carnegie unites for the academic 



year. 
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4-ycar colleges is still the touted mission of community colleges, despite the fact that probably fewer 
than IS percent of the students in these institutions ever make that passage* What transfers do occur 
are accomplished mainly by community college students pursuing academic associate degrees. Few of 
those attaining vocational associate degrees go on to 4-year instituti(His. 

Like most stereotypes, the public perception that vocational education is below standaid is pan 
tnie and part false. Just as there are poor academic offerings in some of the nation's high schools, so 
too are there vocational programs long out of date, pooriy equipped, and incompetently taught For 
exam0e, there are nursing-assistant programs where the cuniculum consists mainly of teaching girls 
(mostly minority) how to perform spon^ baths and change bedpans.* There are, however, some 
outstanding vocational programs. For example, in a few high schools around the country, aviation 
programs offer students broad-based preparation in a variety of fields from airframe and power 
mechanics to aeronautical engineering, and most program participants go on to 4-year colleges and 
universities,** 

Regardless of this wide range of quality in practice, in principle vocational education embraces 
tenets many educators and researchers increasingly believe are central to promoting better learning. 
Through work, vocational education provides a context for applying, and therefore better 
understanding, academic knowledge and skills. Vocational education has always been more hands-on 
than most academic curricula. It moves flnom the concrete to the abstract, from the specific to the 
general. It can engage the imagination of many students and motivate them in ways the conventional 
academic curriculum cannot or at least so far has not 

Additionally, vocational faculty are a large, and mostly unappreciated, source of woric-related 
knowledge and skill in secondary and postsecondary instit!?Uons. In America's high schools, vocational 
teachers represent about one-fifth of the total teaching force ^ In community colleges, their numbers 
are closer to one-half of the faculty. A major problem confronting ^he development of an effective 
school-to-work curriculum is most academic faculty, as well as ruost administrators and support 
personnel (especially counselors), have limited knowledge of and experience in any industry other than 
education. Although the knowledge and experience of vocational faculty may not always be as current 
and broadly developed as one might like, ignoring this resource, espedally without any clear 
alternative, would be a serious miscalculation. 

Finally, a growing body of research shows participation in vocational education produces po^tive 
learning and labor-maricet outcomes if students complete a comprehensive program of academic and 
vocational study and secure woric in a field related to their suidies. Unfortunately, public education 
policy in the United States has neglected promoting program completion and has instead concentrated 
on access and process. Ihe consequence of this neglect in vocational education is evident: Most 
secondary aiKl postsecondary participants in vocational education do not complete programs, and 
typically fewer than half of those who complete their programs find related work. 

In summary, vocational education is, in some important respects, out of date. As with much of 
the educational enterprise in this country, vocational education still employs a curriculum framework 
and pedagogy rooted in the first quarter of the 20th century. While age alone should not be grounds 
for change, there is clear evidence the isolation of vocational education from academics, its narrow 
occupaticmal focus, and its limitation to pre-baccalaureate instruction detract from its potentially 
valuable contribution to woricforce preparation. What, then, might an alternative approach be? 



*Thcsc arc necessary skills that must be taught. They can, in fact, have a place in a high school curriculum. The 
issue is emphasis, related content, and context A program limited to imparting mainly these skills severely 
constrains students' opportunities and grossly misjudges their abilities to learn. 

**Aviatk)n High School in New York City is perhaps the oldest and best known of these schools, but there are 
others. In September 1993, to kick off the inuxxluction of the School-to-Woric Opportunities Act, President 
Clinton visited a similar program in Georgetown, Delaware. 
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Toward a New School-to-Work Curriculum: Industry*Based Education 



Consider two very different approaches high schools may use to prepare students for working in 
the construction wodd. The first school, adopting the traditional approach in this country, limits 
instraction to preparation for building trades occupations— carpentry, masonry, plumbing, electricity, 
and drywall. Students who are interested in these occupations (mostiy boys) are separated from 
everyone else, and during their junior and senior years in high school, they spend two or 3 hours every 
day in a shop devoted to their particular trade. Because these occupations do not require a college 
education, it is assumed these students are not college-bound, although they may pursue some 
a Jditional traimng in their trade at a local community college, or diey may enter an apprenticeship 
program. Since these sttidents are not likely to go to college, tiiey are permitted (pertiaps even 
encouraged) to take courses called General Matii, General Science, and General English. Taking tiiese 
courses virtually guarantees they will not go to college because the courses are not recognized as 
acceptable for admission at most 4-year colleges and universities. In effect, college is no longer an 
opticm for tiiese sttidents. Moreover, should any of fliem decide their chosen construction trade is not 
what tiiey want to do, fliey are not likely to know much about any alternatives, let alone have tiie 
knowledge and skills to pursue them. 

The second school adopts a different approach. It does not offer building trades programs but a 4- 
year Built Environment Program. The program is for any student interested in some aspect of tiie 
building industty— including the building trades, to be sure, but also architecttire, engineering, interior 
design, planning, housing policy, or construction technology.* Participants may or may not go to a 4- 
year college, but tiiis choice is not affected by tiieir decision to enter tiie program. Ratiier, it largely 
will be determined by how tiieir aspirations auid abilities develop and how well they perform in their 4 
years in high school. The program includes botii boys and giris, altiiough ttie building industry is still 
male dominated. 

During their high school careers, tiie sttidents in tiie Built Environment Program take tiie same 
core of academic courses — 4 years of English, 4 years of history or social studies, 3 years of math, 
and 3 years of sdence. Students arc also encouraged to take 2 years of foreign language. Altiiough 
there is no general curriculum, students can choose courses within the core curriculum. The science 
requirement, for example, can be satisfied by taking chemistry, biology, physics, and principles of 
technology, as well as a foUowup course in any of tiiese subjects if a smdent wants to specialize. All 
the core courses, however, are tailored around students* interests in the built environment In world 
history, for example, tiiey study tiie evolution of ciiies and cross-cultural approaches to housing and 
furnishing. Trigonometry relies heavily on problems from carpentry and engineering. 

Each year, students also participate in a studio. The studio is shorter in the freshman and 
sophomore years, perhaps consisting of one or two sessions per week that last 2 hours. By the senior 
year, however, tiie sttidio may last 2 to 3 hours every day. The sttidios are project oriented and 
integrate what students learn in their core courses into actual projects. In the freshman year, for 
example, the studio might consist of producing a complete housing profile on a nearby urban 
neighborhood, developing an inventory of structures by age, size, type of construction, and 
demographics of residents. This might lead to a sophomore sttidio on housing policy and the problems 
of homelessness. A studio in tiie junior year might be devoted to planning and designing a housing 
project tiie students will build in their senior studio. This senior studio is not merely a house-building 
project, which is a common feattire of many vocational carpentry programs. It is tiiat and much 



* In opting for Uie Built Environment Program, Uic student is not choosing a career. Rather, he or she is simply 
selecting an area around which to organize a program of study in much Uie same way tiiat a college suident 
selects a major. This provides an opportunity to connect tiie high school curriculum to the real worid, while also 
helping tiiem to devetop some focused, indeptii knowledge. Many students selecting tiie program may pursue 
careers in the building industty, but tiiis is not tiie primary objective. 
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mor&— a project culminating 4 years of exploring design, technology, environmental impact, public 
policy, finance, health, safety, and a host of other issues surrounding the role of the building industry 
in America* 

Both the core courses and the studios are team taught by academic and vocational teachers (who 
might now be called industry specialists). As a rule, the same teachers would follow the students 
through all 4 years of high school, helping to ensure students continually build on the knowledge and 
skills they learned previously. Core courses, incidentally, would not necessarily meet five times each 
week for 50 minutes at a time. In some semesters of some years, they might only meet three times a 
week to free up time for the studio. 

In short, the alternative described here is an industry-based curriculum for preparing all kinds of 
students— those who 0an to go to college and those who do not. boys and giris, those inclined toward 
cither academic or more aR)lied study, slow or fast learners — for productive, satisfying woik. Its focus 
on industries rather than occupations provides a concrete context for students and teachers to apply 
knowledge and skills while also offering sufficient breadth to embrace a wide range of interests among 
students and faculty. Opportunities for integrating academic and vocational curricula arc limited only 
by the imagination of teachers and students. Thus, the industry-based curriculum provides focus, which 
is increasingly recognized as central to good schooling but avoids encouraging narrow, premature 
specialization.^ 

As atypical as this alternative scenario may sound, it is not a fantasy. Some high schools already 
use variations or selected features of this model, and it will sound familiar to those who have spent 
some time in certain magnet schools, academies, or a few full-time vocational high schools such as the 
Chicago High School for Agricultural Science and Technology or Ringe High School in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.^ Additionally, the model is consistent with scattered efforts to begin implementing the 
provisions of the 1990 Peridns Act, which encourage broadening vocational education to include 
giving students experience and understanding in all aspects of the industry— planning, management, 
technology, and labor. Nevertheless, there are few working examples. Nor is there any systematic 
frameworic for replicating these examples more widely. What might such a frameworic look like? 

Developing a more coherent framework will require attention to at least five features: an 
acceptable taxonomy of industries for oiganizing curriculum; articulation of the content of the 
curriculum; an understanding of how an industry-based curriculum might be delivered in high schools 
of different sizes and in different locations; clear functions for academic and vocational teachers; and a 
well-defined role for business and labor. 



A Taxonomy of Industry Programs 

If industiy is to replace occupation as the basic building block of a school-to-woilc curriculum, 
what constitutes an industry? There may be general agreement it makes little sense to devote 4 years 
of high school to becoming an auto diesel mechanic; however, if one were to replace occupational 
specificity, what level of industry generalization would be appropriate — automotive services, the 
automobile industry, or even more generally, transportation? 

There is no single answer to this question, but it is possible to posit some guidelines. First, we 
need a manageaUe number of industries so the resulting curricula are neither hopelessly general nor 
too specific. •'Business," for example, is not a very useful constnict, despite the fact that in the 
traditional vocational education lexicon it has stood for a variety of support occupations including 
accounting, secretarial, and clerical. At another extreme, "industrial laundering" is cleariy too narrow.* 




*Lest this example seem farfetched, industrial laundering is one of the industries recently selected for the 
devek)pment of national industry standards. 
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Piobably f>etween 10 and 20 industry dassiiications represents a manageable number of curriculum 
areas. 

Dividing the world of woA into 10-20 categories implies, then, size is one of the criteria for 
detemiintng the boundaries of an industry. One mi^t suggest, for example, to qualify as a cuniculum 
area, the deification of an industry must account for at least 3 percent of national employment or 
gross domestic product. Additionally, the industry classification should possess a rather hi^ degree of 
economic coherence. What constitutes an industry ought to represent how an economic activity is 
organized to produce a recognizable set of products or services. Finally, an industry ought to rely on 
diverse use of both physical and human ca^ntal. It should involve a wide range of technologies and 
employ individuals with a variety of educational backgrounds and attainment levels. 

With these criteria in mind, it is instructive to examine Sweden's recent efforts to reorganize the 
high school curriculum around large industries. Table 2 displays the 16 natiorud programs that are now 
the basis of the Swedish Upper Secondary School. The Swedish programs are cleariy no longer an 
occupational approach to organizing curriculum although several of the categories could be defined 
more broadly and coherently. For example, combining child care aiKl leisure seems a bit odd, and the 
rationale for separating electricity from energy is not clear. Furthermore, the list of programs is hardly 
inclusive of aU major economic activity. Several sectors— finance, insurance, communication, and 
government— are noticeably absent. Nevertheless, the Swedish effort is an interesting example of an 
actual attempt to restructure the secondary curriculum around an industry focus. 



Table 2* — Swedish upper secondary school: 16 national programs 



Aesthetic 

CMd care and leisure hotel 

and restaurant trades 
Construction 
Electricity 
Energy 
Foodstuffs 
Handicrafts 



Healthcare 
Industry 

Land and animal husbandry 
Media 

Natural sciences 
Social sciences 
Trade and administration 
Transport technology 



SOURCE: National Agency for Education, Stockholm, Sweden. 



In the United States, several industry taxonomies have been developed to collect economic and 
demographic statistics— the Standard Industrial Qassification (SIC), for example. These, however, 
were never designed with curriculum in mind. The American College Testing Corporation (ACT) uses 
a complicated "worid-of-work map" as the underiying frameworic for DISCOVER, its computer-based 
career planning system, but the resulting categories are not easy to relate to recognizable industries. 

For simplicity, coverage, and ease of understanding, perhaps the most elegant taxonomy is one 
developed by John Gnaedinger, an engineer with a strong interest in promoting a refashioned system 
of career education for young people. Gnaedinger divides the U.S. economy into 16 industries that in 
the aggregate capture virtually every form of economic activity in the legal, paid economy. Table 3 
displays his categories. Gnaedinger was mainly concerned with flnding a format for providing high 
school students witii information about a wider range of career opportunities than the mix traditionally 
included in vocational education; however, he also envisioned organi^ng the curriculum of entire 
schools, or schools-witiiin-schools, around tiiese industry classifications. 
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Table 3.— The Gnaedinger taxonomy: 16 industries 



Arts, cultuit, and rdigion 

Built environment 

Ccmmiunication 

Education 

Energy 

Finance 

Government 



Hospitality 

Insurance 

Manufacturing 

Natural resources 

Personal and business services 

Retsdling and wholesaling 

Transportation 



SOURCE: STS Consultants. Ltd. 



The Gnaedinger taxonomy is a line start to discussing die oiganization of an indutry*based 
curriculum. What, then, aie the substantive aieas that might make up the curriculum? 



M^jor Aspects oflndustry-Based Curriculum 

One of the newest and potentially most important features of the 1990 Carl Peridns Act was its 
language directing states to assess the capaciQf of vocational education to provide students witii "strong 
experience in and understanding of all aspects of die industry the students arc i»eparing to enter"* It 
is, of course, impossible to teach anyone all aspects of anyttting, and in reading the law, it is clear 
what its firamers had in mind — attentfon to such topics as planning, management, finances, technical 
and production skills, underiying principles of technology, labor and community issues, and healtii, 
safety, and environmental issues. Whether tiiis is ttie right list can be debated (a somewhat modified 
list is suggested below), but cleariy die lawmakers sought to broaden considerably the focus of 
traditional vocational education. 

The power of the "all aspects" notion lies not in its ability to outiine alternative knowledge and 
skills students need to master in lieu of, or in addition to, die specific job skills diat have been die 
objective of vocational education. RaUier, the significance is its aim to structure a different way for 
students to learn about die worid of woric. It is not especially important, for example, diat students in 
the Built Environment Program know asbestos constitutes a major healdi hazard in buildings 
constructed in die past 50 years. This problem may soon disappear. It is more important for students to 
understand molding die built environment carries widi it potentially dangerous and often unanticipated 
healdi hazards and these are caused or exacerbated by technological, financial, historical, political, and 
cultural factors diat happen to be (grating. Being aware of these hazards, understanding how to 
identify ttiem, and having strategics for figuring out how to address them is what students need to 
leam in developing an understanding of this aspect of an industry. 

To promote this kind of learning, an industry-based curriculum needs to consider at least eight 
major mfluences on die functioning of an industry in modem America. 

• Structure and Organization— vfhdX is die basic function of die industry in die economy, and how 
is production oiganized to yield its primary goods and services? 

• History— hdvf has die industry evolved, and what are die major historical forces diat have 
influenced its development and are likely to continue to sh^pt it in die future? 

• Technology— whdt are die principles of technology upon which production depends, and how are 
these changing? 
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Ecofiomics-A)ow docs Ave industry function economically— locally, regionally, nationally , and 
worldwide— and how does it interact economicailly with other industries? 

Human Resources— v^ho works in the industry, what do they do, what do they need to know, 
how do they learn, and how do they interact with one another? 

Goverwnem— how does the industry interact with local, state, and federal governments as well as 
the governments of other nations? 

• Health and So/fe/y— what are the health and safety concerns associated with working in the 
industry? 

• Environment— hov/ does the industry interact with the natural, built, and social environment? 

With each of these aspects, the curriculum emphasis should not be on a particular body of 
industry knowledge and skillSr— although students will most certainly need exposure to these— but on 
gaining experience with strategies for learning about each of these topics and understanding how they 
influence the functioning of an industry and workers* roles withm it 



Delivering Industry-Based Curriculum 

Delivering a coherent 4-year, industry-based curriculum at the high school level would require a 
minimum of about eight teachers. Six would be academic teachers— one each in English, math, 
history, social studies, foreign language, and two in science. Two would be vocational teachers. Hence, 
an industry-based program would probably involve around 200 students, assuming an average 
studentAeacher ratio of about 25:1. 

Most high schools, therefore, would be unable to offer the full array of 16 industry programs. 
Instead, high schools would specialize in selected industries. Some high schools, regardless of size, 
might organize the entire cuniculum around a single industry — the ABC High School of Health or the 
XYZ High School of Transportation, for example. Other hi^ schools might concentrate on two to 
four industries.* A high school's choice of particular industries would depend, in part, on the 
knowledge, interests, and skills of their existing teachers, as well as the potential for involving selected 
neart)y related businesses. Districts with n. ^.'e than one high school, especially large cities, would 
presumably attempt to avoid program duplication and encourage schools, as a group, to offer a wide 
array of industry iMX)grams. Students would be free to choose among Wgh schools in order to 
participate in the industry that most interested them. In effect, every high school would become a 
magnet school.** 

Diverse program offerings and student choice would be more difficult to provide in smaller, 
more sparsely populated disuicts. Isolated rural areas, for example, would be hard pressed to offer a 



These high schools would resemble some of the academy models, or schools-within-schools, that already 
organize curriculum around an industry or occupational cluster for subsets of suidents. 
**ThiS is not really a new idea. Phoenbc, as part of its desegregation program, developed a specialized program 
(although not usually '^industry based**) at each of its high schools. Chicago Careers for Youth, at the urging of 
John Gnaedinger, has proposed an industry-based plan for Chicago*s high schools. The strategy, however, is 
currently limited to very few school systems. The reason, in part, is these iq)proachcs have evolved as ad hoc 
local solutions without any common framework for wider replication. In any event, the magnet school sttategy 
needs serious re-examination. As fine as some of these schools are, the strategy is really a kind of lottery or 
triage approach to education— a very fme education for a relatively small number of students able or fortunate 
enough lo take advantage of the opportunity. 
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coBaprehensive p TDgram in even a single indu stry. Nevertheless, this is a cuniculum problem inlierent 
in the makeup of smjfll, isolated schools rcganfless of the'aiBcuium strategy a^ Focus, even in 
these difficult situations, is stiU a worthy objective, and an industry-based curriculum is stiU feasible, 
albeit on a smaller scale and without some of the depth that is possible in a larger school. 

An industry orientation, of course, is not the only strategy for focusing cuniculum, and the 
approach suggested here is compatible with other approaches to delivering secondary education. For 
example, larger urtxm districts, with some high schools organized around large industries, might also 
choose a nonindustry focus (periiaps science) for some other schools. Whatever the focus, however, it 
must be broad enough to avoid or minimize the stratification by social status, race-ethnicity, and sex 
that typify traditional cuniculum offerings. An industry-oriented cuniculum accomplishes this 
objective. By pn)moting it, however, we are not suggesting it is tiie only way to reorganize high 
schools or all students must choose an industry focus. 



Ro!es i(ti iicademic and Vocational Teachers 

An industiy-based cuniculum is not simply a reworicing of traditional vocational offerings. On 
the conti^, it pemieates the entire high school cuniculum and will require modifications in 
curriculum content and teaching methodology by both academic and vocational teachers. The luquired 
changes, however, arc not so radical as to paralyze action and stymie refonn. It is possible to 
intiroduce an industry-based cuniculum without eliminating tiie distinction between academic and 
vocation?! teachers or breaking down Uie boundaries of tiie traditional academic disciplines. As 
desirable as such changes may be, in most schools tiiey arc tiireatening to teachere and block progress 
rather tiian facilitate it. 

Successful implementation of an industiy-based curriculum would be helped, however, by tiiree 
important modifications in tiie roles of academic and vocational teachers. First, academic and 
vocational teachers should be encouraged to view tiieir roles as providing students witii understanding 
and experience in an industry, in addition to tiie more specialized fields representrd by tiie'- academic 
or vocational concentrations.* Second, and closely related to tiie first change, academic ter ,rs 
should be encouraged to develop an industiy specialization and vocational teachere an acac ::'iic 
specialization. An English teacher, for example, might opt for an industry speci alization in agriculture, 
and a BuUt Environment teacher might choose to specialize in madi or history. Thiitl, botii academic 
and vocational teachere should seek to develop tiieir curricula and teaching metiiods around more long- 
teraa student projects tiiat address real issues and problems prevalent in tiieir chosen industries. These 
projects would become one of tiie primary means for encouraging integration of knowledge and skills 
and applying tiiem to real worid situations. 

FinaUy, serious consideration should be given to resuaicturing tiie organization of vocational 
credentials around industry ratiier tiian occupational classifications. As suggested earlier, it may even 
be desirable to drq) tiie label "vocational teacher" and instead recognize tiiese teachere as "indusuy 
specialists." 



Roles for Business and Labor 

An indusuy-based curriculum might considerably simplify tiie problem of creating an effective, 
wide-reaching role for business and labor in a national school-to-woric initiative. As desirable as it 
might be. tiie prospect is extremely remote tiiat business and labor in tiie United States will soon make 
ttie same commitinent of time and resources as some of tiieir European counterparts to a tiioroughly 
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*rhere are strategics for encouraging Uiis industry identification. One approach would be to require all teachers, 
academic and vocational, to take an "industry sabbatical" of 6-9 months every 5 ycare. Similarly, an industry 
internship could become part of every teacher's student teaching experience. 
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integrated i»ogram of classioom instruction and work-based learning. If the school-to-work initiative 
depends on business and labor restnicturing work and the lands of jobs routinely available to young 
peo(de and instead providing diem with experience in high performance workplaces, the initiative will 
suiely fail or at best reach a very small number of youttg people* 

The fact is most high school students work. For most of them, the jobs are not very high skiUed, 
and they do not pay well. However, diey are real, need to be done, and provide a useM introduction 
to the world of work. The educators* challenge is to develop an industry-based curriculum diat 
effectively draws upon the experiences of students in the kinds of jobs diey are most likely to obtain 
while in high school rather than tjq^ccdng employers to create vastly different kinds of opportunities. 
A well-designed hos{ritality curriculumt for example, could make very effective use of the kinds of 
experiences students gain in fast-fopd jobs. A well-designed program could »gnificantly increase the 
value of these experiences for students as well as employers. 

Rather ttian focusing on changing job opportunities for students (a desirable goal, to be sure), 
the role of employers in an industry-based curriculum would consist of at least four functions. First* 
employers would be expected to provide a real work environment in which students can apply the 
knowledge and skills they acquire in the classroom. Wherever possible, employers should be expected 
to team a student worker with one or more journeymen who would serve as experienced mentors. 
Second, employers should be invited to participate in identifying broadly defined knowledge and skills 
that are likely to serve students well over the long term should they decide to pursue careers in a 
particular industry. Employers should not be allowed to solely determine or even dominate the 
definition of curriculum content These issues are too important to be turned over to one interested 
party, whose vision may be short sighted and self-serving. 

Third, employers should be expected to help identify and structure real problems student 
workers can investigate and attempt to solve. Employers need to be willing to work with teachers as 
well as students in this problem definition. These problems would become a central feature of the 
studios that are part of each student's annual program. Fourth, employers should participate in 
evaluating the performance of the student woricers, especially their problem-solving and teamworic 
skills. 

Employers can perform these functions best. They do not markedly interfere with their primary 
needs to focus on conducting business. Indeed, successfully performing these functions should enhance 
the productivity of their student workers. Restructuring the American workplace and upgrading the 
immediate employment oppoitunities of young people are important goals; however, they need not be 
added to the idready large burden of fashioning an effective program of school-to-work transition. 



Conclusion 

Ever since vocational education began as a distinct course of study in the late 19th century, 
policymakers and educators have debated its relevance and have repeatedly called for change. Since 
1906, there have been no fewer than 16 national studies or commissions — ^an average of one every S 
years — charged with assessing the educational aims of vocational education and its implications for 
social, employment, and economic development policy.' The findings and recommendations of these 
efforts are remarkably similar and consistent. The following two conclusions have appeared time and 
again: 

• Vocational programs focus too narrowly on specific occupations; and 

• Vocational education overemphasizes narrow occupational skills to ttie exclusion of more 
general academic knowledge, and programs function in isolation from the rest of education.^^ 
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For more than 80 years, the nation has made little progress on these two fionts. There are many 
reasons for this failure. One cause, however, has been the absence of a clear alternative framewoilc for 
restractuiing the high school curriculum to promote a wider focus. The approach outlined here is 
mtended to stimulate serious discussion about how best to accomplish this aim. 

Moreover, it should be apparent this task is not simply limited to changing vocational education 
m ttie Urated States. A successfid school-to-woric initiative depends on transfonning both vocational 
and academic education. To single out vocaUonal education for America's faUure to prepare our youth 
for the worid of woik is to completely misunderstand the functioning of the nation's educational 
enterpnse. We arc a nation that has been very ambivalent about dedicating education to workforce 
preparation. Indeed, that ambivalence perfiaps explains our predUection for isolating tiiis responsibility 
m the vocational curriculum so we do not contaminate the rest of the curriculum witii tiiis suspect 

[ilISulCSS* 

Woric is a central focus of the lives of nearly aU Americans. It consumes a lai^e proportion of 
our most productive hours. Preparing us to conduct this part of our lives efficientiy and with a high 
degree of personal satisfaction should not be the only aim of education. It is, however, an objective 
Uiat should penneate our school experience. It is too important, and potentiaUy far too interesting, to 
be relegated to a smaU isolated comer of the school cuniculum. 
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Notes 



1. This problem has been well documented. For example, see Paul Ostennan, Getting Started: The 
Youth Labor Market (Cambridge, MA: MTT Press, 1980); William T. Grant Foundation 
Commisaon on Woik, Family, and Citizenship— Youth and America's Future, The Forgotten 
Half: Non-College Youth in Amerca (Washington, DC: The WiUiam T. Grant Found?iion, 
November 1988); and McKinley L. Blackburn, David E. Bloom, and Richard B. Freeman, "The 
Declining Economic Position of Le.ss Skilled American Men," in A Future of Lousy Jobs 
(Washington, DC: The Brookings Institution, 1990). 

2. E. Gareth Hoachlander, Phillip Kaufinan, Karen Levesque, and James Houser, Vocational 
Education in the United States: 1969-1990, table 5, 17. 

3. Ibid., table 10, 27. 

4. John Tuma. forthcoming. 

5. Phillip Kaufinan, A Comparison of Vocational and Nonvocadonal Teachers in Grades 9 through 
12 (Washington, DC: National Center for Education Statistics, 1992). 

6. For an excellent discussion of the importance of focus in elementary and secondary education, 
see Paul Hill, Schools with Character (Santa Monica, CA: The RAND Corporation, 1992). 

7. See V. Mitchell, E.S. Russell, and C.S. Benson, Exemplary Urban Career-Oriented Secondary 
School Programs (Berkeley, CA: National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 
University of California, Berkeley, MDS-012, September 1990); Larry Rosenstock, "The Walls 
Come Down: The Overall Reunification of Vocational and Academic Education," Phi Delta 
Kappan (Febmary 1991): 434-437. 

8. Section 113 (aX3)(B)(i), emphasis added. 

9. For an excellent summary, see Stuart Rosenfeld, What Goes Around Comes Around: Studies of 
Federal Vocational Policy (Chapel HiU, NC: Regional Technology Strategies, August 1993). 

10. Ibid., 5-7. 
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Introduction 

School-to-woik transition has become one of the hottest topics in education reform. 
Motivated by concerns ttiat students arc leaving high school inadequately prepared to succeed m 
today's woikplace and intenuitional competition is tiueatening to undenmne our economic 
security, many states and local agencies have been developing poUcy initiatives to promote tiie 
integration of academic and vocational curricula and expand career-related programs, such as 
cooperative education, youtti apprenticeship, tech-prep, and career academies. The reccnfly 
proposed School-to-Worlc Opportunities Act of 1993, which would estabUsh a national 
framework for developing school-to-worlc opportunity systems in aU states, has added momen- 
tum to tiiese efforts. . . ^. 

Students who go immediately from school to work witiwut any postsecondary education 
were tiie original target for career-related ducation. However, as increasing numbers of edu- 
cators and policymakers have realized woric-based learning and greater integration of academic 
and vocational education would benefit all smdents, tiw target population has been broadened. 
Hie proposed School-to-Woik Opportunities Act requires states tiiat seek federal funding to 
provide opportunities for all students, including disadvantaged students; students of diveree 
racial, etfmic, and cultiiial backgrounds; students witii disabilities; students wiOi limited Engjish 
proficiency; and academically talented students. 

Despite fl» need to serve all students, tiiese programs serve different purposes for diirerent 
types of students, and no one program wiU meet tiw needs of all students. For example, stiideiits 
bound for 4-year colleges need an overall understanding of tiie worid of woric and tiie academic 
background required for various occupations. Altiiough flKse students would profit firom an 
opportunity to woric in a field related to tiieir interests to help tiwm choose a career, most 
stents would not have to learn specific job skills in high school. Students who plan to woric 
immediately after high school, on tiie otiier hand, need not only an opporturaty to explore 
possible careers but also a chance to start learning general woric and job-specific skills while 
still in high school. Stiidents who plan to have some postsecondary education but to attain less 
ttian a bachelor's degree need less occupationally specific training tiian students going 
immediately to work, but tiiey need a carefuUy articulated program tiiat links tiieir educational 
experiences in high school witii a specific postsecondary program. 

Also, educators and policymakers will have to set priorities about who will be served 
because developing and implementing appropriate opportunities for all students will be a long, 
difficult process. Thus, tiie more we know about subgroups of students, tiie easier it will be to 
design programs and target tiwse in most need first. 

To help support efforts to improve tiie school-to-woric transition and focus policy discus- 
sions tills paper tries to answer some important questions about high school seniors and tiieir 
plans' and about tiie cariy labor maricet experiences of American youtii. Specifically, it considers 
the following questions: 
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• What do hi^ school seniors plan to do after high school, and when do they decide this? 



• What are the backgrounds and academic experiences of students who plan to enter the labor 
force immediately, and how do they differ from those of students who plan different tyoes 
of postsecondaiy education? *^ 

• What are the early labor maiket experiences of high school students, recent high school 
graduates, and dropouts? 

Addressing these questions, we relied primarily op. two data sources: the National Education 
Lonptuduial Study of 1988 (NELS:88), including the base year and firet and second foUowups; 

^! '^P^''t^°" Survey (CPS). Through NELS:88, the National Center for Education 
Statistics IS foUowmg (at 2-year intervals at least tiuough 1994) a nationaUy representative 
sample of approximately 20,000 individuals who were eighth-graders in 1988. Infonnation is 
now available on stiidents' backgrounds, academic and woric experiences, and plans for tiie 
fiiture fiom sunreys administered in 1988, 1990, and the spring of 1992. For most of tiie sample, 
tfus was tfieir final tenn in high school. ^ 

n • ^-5^' «ach month by tiie Bureau of the Cfcnsus, coUects labor force data on 

an mdividuals m a nationally representative sample of about 60,000 households. Each October, a 
set of supplementary questions on education is added, making it possible to examine tiie link 
r^T^f J^^"*"^ education for individuals by age, sex, and raccHjOmicity. The 
October 1992 CPS and supplement are used here to address tiie question about labor market 
expenences. 



Post-HIgh School Plans of 12lh-Graders 
Plans for Right After High School 

K A py.J")"«/*eir senior year in high school, as might be expected, most 1992 12tii.graden; 
had decided what tiiey w-te going to do after graduation. What is striking is how heavily 
postsecondary educatiou agured into tiiose plans. About one-half (49 percent) of all 12tii-graders 
reported at tfiat time tiiey planned to emoU in a 4-year coUege or univereity right after high 
sdiool and 71 percent reported tfiey intended to emoU in some type of postsecondaiy education 
(tabic 1 and figure 1). Fifteen percent planned to woric fiill time, and 5 percent were going to 
jom tiie militiuy. The rest (about 9 percent) eitiier did not know what tiiey were going to do or 
had ottier plans (such as woridng part time or becoming a fiiU-time homemaker) * 

As one would expect, students' post-high school plans varied witii tiieir background 
academic ability, and high school program. Among tiwse particulariy likely to be plannuig to 
pursue postsecondary education right after high school were stiidents who were female (76 oer- 
ccnO. Asian (79 percent), living witii ttieir motfier and fatiier (75 percent), fix)m famUies in^ 
highest socioeconomic statiis (SES) quartile (87 percent), and from families where at least one 
parent had a 4-year degree or more (86 percent)." 

Eighty-seven percent of tiie 12tii-graders in tiie highest test quartile on cognitive testis in 
reading and mafliematics administered by NELS were headed for posu^comlary education; 80 
percent planned to attend 4-year coUeges and universities. Neverthr/iess, even among tiiose in ttie 



Stodents were adced whether they planned to go to postsecond;iry education right after high school, and 

f.^^^^^ dMinot plan to go or that Uicy did not know, Uicy were asked if they planned to 

7 '^'^ P'""*** postsecondary education and also woric full time 

were counted as going to school. 
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lowest test quarffle, 53 percent planned to puisue farther education right after high school, with 
20 percent (danning to attend a 4-year institution. 

Seniors enroUed in vocational, technical, or business programs were especiaUy likely to be 
planning to work fall time (31 percent); enroll in a technical, vocational, or trade school (8 
percent); or enroll in a 2-year vocational program in a community or junior college (13 percent). 
Seniors enioUed in academic programs were headed overwhdmingly to postsecondaiy education 
(88 percent), especiaUy 4-year institutions (74 percent). Seniors in general programs were in 
between these two groups; for example, they were less likely than those in vocational, technical, 
or business programs to plan to work (20 percent rather than 31 percent), but also less Ukely 
than those in academic programs to plan immediate postsecondary enrollment (64 percent 
compared with 88 percent). . 

The percentage of 12th-graders who planned to work fall time was somewhat higher m 
rural than in urban or suburban high schools. This is not surprising, because postsecondary 
opportunities tend to be less accessible to rural residents unless they are wiUing and able to 
move away from home. 



Expectations About Educational Attainment 

In addition to reporting their plans for right after high school, 12tii-graders indicated how far 
they thought tiiey would ever get in school. Expectations were high, with more tiian 9 out of 10 
12th-sradeis expecting to continue their education beyond high school at some point, even if not 
right after high school. A sizable majority expected to earn eiUier a 4-year degree (33 percent) 
or a graduate or professional degree (30 percent) (table 2). Only 6 percent drought tiiey would 
earn no more than a high school diploma. 

High school seniors' expectations q?pear to have increased during tiie past decade or so. 
When 1980 high school seniors were asked how far they tiiought tfiey would get in school, 81 
percent reported tiiey fanned to continue tiieir education beyond higih school. Twenty-five 
percent expected to earn a 4-year degree, and 21 percent anticipated a graduate or professiraal 
degree. Twenty percent ttwu^it tiieir formal education would end witii high school or less. 
Predictably, students witti different immediate post-high school plans had different longer terai 
expectations, but postsecondary education was a common tiieme. Of ti-* 1992 high school 
seniors who planned to woric right after leaving high school, 23 percent tiwught tiiey would not 
go beyond high school (table 2). The most, however, expected to farther tiieir education at some 
point The most common plan was to attend a vocational, trade, or business school (25 percent), 
but many had higher expectations, including 18 percent who expected to earn some college 
credit but less tiian a 4-year degree, 15 percent who expected to earn a 4-year degree, and 9 
percent who drought tiiey would receive a graduate or professional degree. 

Of the 12tti-giaders whose first postsecondary plans were to enroll in a 2-year academic 
program, 30 percent ttiought tiiey would earn a 4-year degree eventually, and anotiier 18 pen»nt 
drought tiiey would receive a graduate or professional degree. Moreover, of ttrose who planned 
to start witii a 4-year degree, 44 percent drought tiiey would receive a graduate or professional 
degree. 

Of tile high school seniors plannuig to join tiie military right after high school, only 14 
percent expected tiieir fonnal education to end witii high school. About half expected to earn a 
4-year or graduate or professional degree. 

The 12tii-graders were also asked how far tiieir motiiers and fathers wanted tiiem to go. 
Forty percent reported tiieir moihers wanted tiiem to earn a 4-year degree, and 31 percent 
reported a graduate or professional degree (table 3). Only 5 peK»nt drought tiieir motiiers 
wanted tiiem to end tiieir fonnal education witti a high school diploma or less. Fatiiers' 
expectations (as reported by tiie students) were similar and tiierefore arc not shown here. 
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Are the students' and parents' expectations for postsecondary participation realistic? 
Olmously. It is too soon to teU for this group, but historical data suggest not all wiU go as far 
as they expect Of the 1980 high school graduates who in their senior year had plannS to attend 
a vocanorua-technical or 2.year institution, about 58 percent had done so by 1986: 23 percent 
tad CTiolled m a less.than.2.year institution and 35 percent had emoUed in a 2.year institution. 
Of those whose plans as high school seniors had been a 4-year coUege or an advanced degree 
81 percent had enrolled in a 4-year uistitution by 1986." * 



Comparison of Post-HIgh School Plans with Expectations in 8th and 10th Grades 

Because students with different post-high school plans need different school-to-woA 
transition opportunitie« in high school, knowing early in a student's high school career which 
path a student is Ukely to take would make it easier to ensure that Uie student is enroUed in an 
appropnate program. This will be hard to do. because Uie overwhelming majority of high school 
students expect to continue their education beyond high school. In eighUi grade. 93 percent of 
m studerits reported eitiier tiiey were veiy sure Uiey would or they probably would go on for 
further education aftjr fliey left high school, although not necessarily right away (table 4) By 
lOm grade, it was sfill 92 percent. The expectation of postsecondary education was consistently 
high for all subgroups of students shown in table 4. Even among students ui Uie lowest test 
quartile. 82 percent reported in lOUi grade Uiey were veiy sure tiiey would or tiwught tiiey 
probabty would continue Uieir education after high school. The students who reported in 12Ui 
^de tiiat tiiey plamied to work fiiU time right after high school were tiie least likely to have 
tiwught earher tiicy would continue in school. Of tiiese. 83 percent reported in 8Ui grade and 77 
perorat m lOtti grade Uiat Uiey expected to pursue fiirther education after high school 

When they were in 12tii grade, about 71 percent of Uie students planned to begin post- 
secondary educauon right after high school (table 1). which is considerably less thm ule 92 
percent who reported postsecondary education plans in lOUi grade (table 4). This does not 
necessanly rnean Uiey had diminished expectations between lOUi and 12Ui grades because Uie 
12Ui-gradere responses in table 1 reflect only Uieir immediate plans. When Uie students' 
expectations about how far ttiey would get in school arc taken into consideration (table 2) we 
see Uiat jOl but 12 percent expected to pursue postsecondaiy education, and half of Uiese ' 
students did not know wheUier Uiey would or would not. Thus. overaU. students' educational 
aspirations do not appear to diminish between Uie lOtii and 12Ui grades. 

Table 5 shows many individuals shifted Uieir expectations, however. For example, of 12Ui- 
gradere who expected to go no ftirther Uian high school. 63 percent had higher expectations in 
8tti grade and 50 percent had higher expectations in lOUi grade. At Uie oUier end of Uie 
specmiin. most 12Ui-graders who expected to earn a graduate or professional degree had lower 
expectations m 8Ui grade, probably because Uiey were less aware of career opportunities and 
educauonal requirements. *^ oiw 



Student's Perceptions of Educational Requirements for Anticipated Jobs 

Students' educational aspirations arc bound to be tied closely to Uieir understanding of Uie 
education requirements for Uie types of jobs Uiey expect to hold. Students were asked if Uiey 
tiiou^it they had enou^ sldlls tight now for Uie job or career Uiat Uiey saw Uiemselves holding 
5 years a^r high school. Overall, only 1 1 percent tiiought tiiey did (table 6). whereas Uie 
majonty (61 percent) Uiought Uiat Uiey would need a college education. 

Of the students who planned to woik right after high school. 26 percent Uiought Uiey 
ah«ady had enough skills for Uie job Uiey would have in 5 years. AnoUier 26 percem Uiought 
tiiey would need to go to coUege. The rest Uiought tiiey would need additional woric experience 
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or on-the-job training (16 percent), additional job training or an apprenticeship (20 percent), or 
they would need to go to a vocatimal or trade school (13 percent). 

Students were also asked to look ahead and estimate the educational requirements for the 
job they expected to have when they were 30 years old (table 7). Of the students who expected 
to be working at age 30. only 6 percent overall and 22 percent of those who planned to work 
right after high school thought they would need only a high school diploma or less. 

In summary, high school students appear to be strongly oriented toward postsecondary 
education. Their own expectations, their parents' aspirations, and their perceptions of the edu- 
cation requirements for the jobs they expect to hold all include postsecondary education. Given 
the emphasis placed on a coUege degree as the most promising route to success in our society, 
this finding is not surprising. It also demonstrates how cnicial it is that school-to-work transition 
programs include preparation for postsecondary education. Although data from 1980 seniors 
suggest not all students who expert to undertake postsecondary education wiU (at least not 
within 6 years of high school graduation), most students or their parents wiU simply not accept 
programs unless the possibility of postsecondary education is built in— and not just 2-year 
degrees. Needless to say. many students who plan to start with 2-year degrees hope to go further 
evoitually. 

Background and Experiences of High School Seniors 

Table 1 shows 15 percent of 1992 high school seniors planned to work full time right after 
high school. Who were these students, and how did they differ from the 71 percent who planned 
to enroU in postsecondary education? And why did they choose work over postsecondary 
education? 

Demographic and Socioeconomic Characteristics 

The 1992 seniors who planned to work fiiU time right after high school were slightty more 
likely to be male, and those who planned to enroll in postsecondary education were slightly 
more likely to be female (table 8a). While 59 percent of the seniors who planned to attend 
technical, vocational, or tiade schools were male, otiier potential postsecondary students were 
more evenly split between tiie sexes. Those who planned to enter tiie military were pre- 
dominantly male (84 percent). 

Seniors who planned to work fiill time or join the military were more likely than tiwse who 
planned to enroll in postsecondary education to come from tiie lowest two SES quartiles. (more 
tiian 60 percent compared witti 37 percent). There were also differences depending on tiie type 
of postsecondary institution tiiey planned to ati?.nd. Between 60 percent and 70 percent of 
seniors who planned to attend technical, vocational, or trade schools or 2-year vocational 
programs fell witiiin tiie two lowest SES quartiles. In contrast, about one-tiiird tiie students who 
planned to attend 4-year colleges came from tiie two lowest SES quartiles. 

Parents' educational attainment, which is closely related to SES. is sirnilariy related to 
sttidents' post-high school plans. Seniors who planned to work or enter the military right after 
high school were much less likely tiian tiiose witti plans for postsecondary education to have a 
parent witii a 4-year degree or more (table 8b). Seniors headed for fiill-time work or tiie military 
immediately following high school were less likely Uian tiiose headed for postsecondary 
education to have lived witii both parents when tiiey were in tiie eightii grade. 

Tltis comparison of high school seniors based on Uicir post-high school plans indicates 
some characteristics of sttidents whose post-high school plans do not include postsecondary 
training are similar to tiwse tiiat are associated witii students at risk for school failure or 
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dropping out Moreover, seniors whose postsecondaiy plans included attending technical, 
vocational, or trade schools or 2-ycar vocational programs weir more likely than seniore who 
ftought they would attend 4-year coUeges or universities to share this set of characteristics. The 
demographic and socioeconomic characteristics of the target population heing served must be 
considered when designing school-to-woik opportunities, but the divereity of each population 
must also be respected. Educatons and poUcymakers must be careful not to assume that students 
from die lower SES quartiles, for example, will not go to college. 



School Characteristics 

Students' plans for the period immediately foUowing high school and their plans for post- 
secondary education varied according to the geographic areas where they attended school, 
and these differences may affect the planning and implementation of school-to-woric programs 
Neariy 40 percent of students who planned to woric fuU time or serve in the military immedi- 
ately foUowing graduation attended schools in niral areas (table 9). Similariy, students who 
thought they would attend technical, vocational, trade schools, or 2-year vocational programs if 
they went on to school were more likely than students who tiiought tiiey would attend 2.year 
academic programs or 4.year coUeges to live in niral areas. Because finding woric-experience 
placements for students may be more difficult in raral tiian in urban or suburt)an areas, school- 
to-woric programs may be most needed in areas where tiiey are difficult to supply. 



Academic Experiences 

Seniors witii different immediate post-high school plans had predictably different academic 
expenences m high school. Those who planned to woric full time or serve in tiie military were 
less likely tiian tiiose witii postsecondaiy plans to be in tiie academic track in high school, have 
been involved in extracurricular activities, or have been enrolled in an Advanced Placement 
program (tables lOa-c). Moreover, tiiese students were more likely to score in tiie lowest tiiree 
quartiles on standardized tests, have grades in tiie lowest quartile, and have been enroUed at 
some point m a remedial matiiematics or English program. Students who tiiought tiiey would 
attend technical, vocational, trade schools, or 2-year programs if tiiey went on to postsecondaiy 
education were more simUar to students who planned to woric tiian to students who tiiought tiiey 
would attend 4-year colleges or universities. 



Reasons for Not Continuing Their Education 

Students who reported tiiey did not plan to continue tiieir education right after high school 
were asked if certain reasons were factors in tiiat decision. Of tiie students who planned to woric 
fifll time, 39 percent said "yes" to one or more reasons related to tiieir academic preparation 
(tiieir grades or coUege admissions test scores were not high enough; tiiey were not accepted at 
any of tiie schools tiiey applied to; tiiey had not taken tfie right courses; or tiieir counselors or 
teachers recommended they woric rattier ttian continue ttieir education) (table 1 1) Fifty-five 
percent acknowledged financial reasons (tiiey could not afford to go to school, or tfiey needed to 
help support tiieir family). Moreover, 90 percent said "yes" to otfier reasons related to personal 
preference or background (ttiey did not like school; ttiey did not need more education for tiie 
career th^ wanted; no one in ttieir family had ever gone beyond high -hool; tiiey wanted some 
time off before going to school; tiiey prefened woricing and making money to going to school; 
they did not ttimk tiiat going on to school was important; or tiiey planned to be a fiiU-time 
homemaker). 
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Females were more likely than males to cite financial reasons, as were blacks and 
Hispanics. compared with whites. Students in general or vocational programs were conside«J)ly 
moTlikeiy th^flMse in academic prognons to have cited academic reasons (42 pereem and 37 
percent compared with 22 percent). One-half of the students in the lowest test quartile gave 
academic reasons for not going on with school right away. 



Early Labor Market Experiences 

The transition from school to work is actually a gradual process that often begins loiig 
before a student leaves high school. Many students begin their working career while suU in 
school with jobs such as babysitting, mowing lawns, and doing odd jobs for fnends and nei^- 
bors As they get older, many work in stores, restaurants, or offices after school, on weekends, 
and in the summer. Many who continue on to postsecondary education woik to help support 
themselves while in school. This section describes the work experiences of high school and 
postsecondary students. It also examines and compares the experiences of high school 
completers and dropouts. 



Hieh School Seniors . ^ . ti,-;. 

Most 1992 high school seniore (86 percent) had woriced at some time for pay outside their 
own home (table 12). Altiwugh they held a wide range of jobs, about one-quarter of the students 
had worked as fast food woikers. waiters, or waitresses in tiieir most recem J0b«ndl5 Percent 
as erocery clerks or cashiers. Another quarter of the jobs were not categonzed by NELb. 
Working was common across all subgroups, but the students least likely to work were those m 
racial-ethnic minority groups (74-80 pereem had ever woiked for pay), in tiie lowest test 
quartile (76 percent), in the lowest SES quartile (79 percent), with limited English P«>ficiency 
(73 percent).^d in schools where more than one-half of tiie students received free lunches (80 

^"^Eighty petcem of high school seniors worked during their final year of school. More tiian a 
Quarter of them usually worked more than half time: 21 percent woiked 21-35 hours, and 7 
Sercem woiked even more than that. Students who plamicd to work full time or jom tiie mditaiy 
right after high school were much more likely than the coUege bound to woik more than 20 
hours a week. Students plaraiing to enter less-than-4-year institutions were rnore likely tiian 
those planning to attend 4.year colleges or universities to woik more than 20 hours a week. Tfte 
seniors most likely to woik 10 hours a week or less were tiiose in tiie upper two test quartiles. 
enrolled in academic high school programs, and from families in tiie highest SES quartite. 

The majority of tiie high school seniors (77 percent) were making between mmimum wage 
and $6 per hour. Males were considerably more likely tiian females to make more tiian $6 per 
hour (18 percem compared witii 9 percent). Wages appeared to be related to economic 
opportunities. For example, students from families in tiie highest SES quartile and who attended 
schools in subutban areas in tiie Northeast and West in which no more tiian 5 peK«nt of flie 
students received free lunches were tiie most likely to be earning more tiian $6 per hour. 

nie Current Population Survey (CPS) data give a somewhat differem picture of high school 
employment These data indicate tiiat 23 percent of high school students were woriung during 
tiie week tiiey were surveyed in October 1992 (table 13). Because high rchooters are more hkely 
to work as tiiey get older, tiie percentage of 18.yearK)lds woiking was larger-36 percem. witii 
anotiier 1 percem employed but not woiking during tiie reference week. However, tiiis is stiU 
considerably less tiian tiie proportion of high school seniors who reported in tiie NELS survey 
they had worked during tiw 1991-92 school year (80 percent). The difference suggests tiiat high 
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sdhoolere move m and out of the labor maikcL Even though just over one-third of 18-year-oIds 
aw«ar tobe working at any one time, more than th«e-quartens work at some time 

r^HoifpS^"^^*^ f^"^ ^ ^ ^^^"^y distributed across racial-ethnic groups or lo- 
T^'u 't^'. other minorities were less likely than whites to woa L Central 

city high school students were less Ukely than students residing in other an^sTwoic 

Postsecondary Students 

14 ^^^^"^^^"^ tp *e discussion of the employment status of postsecondary students ~ uie 
14 provides ail overview of the emoUment status of young adults aged 17-24 fo Octoter' 1^2 
,w "S^f"?: 17-year-olds (86 percent) and 28 penSm of iSW-oId^were ^ulS 
in high «:hooi. About one-third of the 19- to 21-year-Srds were emoUed n-^aTc^Uegrrd 
umveisihes. Between 14 peroem and 17 percent of 18- lo 20-year-olds attei^er/.yeS^^^^ 
Among 24-year-olds. 38 percent had some postsecondary experience burwSre no ^^^^ 
emoUed. and about another 20 percent were stiU emx,u1d. AreachTgrovrT7 aS2 to 13 
percent o^ young adults had no high school diploma and were not enX in scM 

Although woik and school are often talked about as alternative paths to take after hieh 
school many young people are combining the two. Of the 17- to 24-^ye^-oW^hf^ere en- 
roUed m postsecondary education in October 1992. just over one-half\53 ^r^enO w^^^ 
working-17 percent in 2-yea,r coUeges. 32 percent in 4-year coUeges. and 4Troem^n 

SS'S aTe n If "''"^^ ^^"^ ^ wo^nl'icreas^^^^^^^ from 33 

^1 • u P^"^"^ 24. Males and females were about equally likely to 
combine woric with school, but blacks and central city residents who were Sed in p^stsec- 
or^a^ education were less likely to be working than those in other racial-etl^ic gl^^^^ 

The patterns were different in 2- and 4-year colleges. Students attending 2-year coUeees 

TlTrl^ ^''"^ 'h^" working. On^e'oLS in 

4-year coUeges. students were about equally likely to be working and not working oveSl 

wo^t4"y::=r "^^ '^'-^ "^^^y y-^-- to 



High School Completers 

In October 1992. high school graduates between the ages of 17 and 21 had a widP r«nop «f 
work and school experiences (table 16). TOity-nine percenf were emSed n 4 yeaH^^^^^ 
^^rZT H?^^^"' ""^ ^2 P""^"' ^'"P^^y^')' 30 percent were working ffor pa^S 
onnS?^? ^^•^ preceding^e sun^ey); and 17 Lrcent were 

«.hnn^?°i^. P T'"' ^ P''^""'> ^'^ seem to be a serious probTem for high 
school graduates overaU. it was for blacks. Their .inemployment rate was 12 percent Soared 

education, especially in 4.year institutions (figure 3). At the older age levek increLTne 

2^^Tv^:r:f '"^ ^^^y ""'^'^^ ^^^"'PP^ °« of postseLdaT ^ age 

21 as they entered the pnme child-bearing period. 12 percent of females were not TtheX 
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"**^l1rf!*SiS2rdSSuts do not fare neariy as weU as high school graduates to the labor 
raJfon^lV^c^-ol6s who were not enroUed to any school ^^^^^ 
hish school. 31 percent were employed M time; 15 percent were working part time. 15 percent 
wSiSloM^ 38 percent were not to the labor force (table 17). The pattern vaned by 
ITar^ WXicitThowever. Ftemales were much less Ukely than males to be em^oyed 

S^r^mSred with 47 percent) and were much more lilcely not to be m the 
l^?for4 (5T^^^^ with 19 pecent). Males were more likely to be employed Ml 

'^:^Zr^^^^r-m^m^- dropouts 23 and 24 year. old. 59 percent were emplo^d 
full time, m same was not true for females. At age 24. only 14 percent were empl^e^foU 
time wWle 62 percent were not to ttK labor force. Blacks aged 15-24 were much less likely 
SSS'iSfduL^iJTSier racial-^tiinic groups to be employed lull time and were much more 
likely to be unemployed or not to be in tiw labor force. u . 1 1 ~»«.»«t of 

m dropout rate has declined over tiie past decade or so.'» Whereas about 11 percer^t of 
1980 lOdi-gradeis had dropped out of school by 1982. approximately 6 percent of 1990 im- 
S«TadCpped out of'^hool by 1992. Nevertiieless. students who leave before com^eung 
S J^lwol lemTan important concern of educators and policymakers. Compared j^th high 
school completers, young people who do not complete high school are less likely to find 
Sn^jTm Ld ea'm lessWS tiie cour«. of tiieir Ufetimes. And altiiough many s^idents^^^^^^ 
do notTomplete high school on time do so later, eitiier by returning to school or by com^eung 
a GED. on average these students remain at a disadvantage compared witii their peers who 
complete high school on time. Given tiie reasons that students report for eaving school e^Jr. t 
appeaTtiiat^hool-to-work transition programs may offer dropouts additional reasons to stay in 

Many students leave school because tiiey do not like school or ^"Ot doing weU (^ 
failing or have poor grades), to 1982. about 30 percent of lOtii- to '^^-^J^f?:'l^Z'T^ 
tiiat they left school for tiiese reasons. By 1992. tiiis proportion rose to 40 percent Thus, to 
tiie extent fliat students who do not enjoy traditional academic cumcula or are mt successful m 
them find school-to-work transition programs enjoyable or can be successfiil in tiiem. such 
programs may offer a useful tool to tiie effort to reduce tiie drop out rate. . „ ^...Hna 

to addition, school-to-work programs might also help decrease tiie dropout rate by reducing 
tiie conflict tiiat some students have between wanting to attend school and wanting to woric for 
pay fa 1992. 23 percent of students reported tiiey left school because tiiey could not work and 
go to school at tiie same time, and 29 percent reported tiiat tiiey left s Aool bf cause ^ey tad 
already Tound a job. More tiian one-tiiinl of Hispanic dropouts reported tiiat tiiey left school 
because ttiey were already working. An additional 11 percent of lOtii- to 12tii-grade dropouts 
reported leavtog because tiiey had to support ttieir families, and among Hispamc dropouts. 16 
percent reported leavtog for tiiis reason." For students who help to support tiieir femihes. 
Attending school may be a luxury ttiey can ill afford. Conscquentiy. ^^^}-'''-;'^^^;^^' 
tiiat offer paid work experience might aUow such students to continue tiieir education and at tiie 
same time contribute to tiieir families' support 



Conclusion 



to 1992 high school seniors planned overwhelmingly to enroll to postsecondary education 
(altiiough not always right after graduation), and tiieir parents supported tiiis aspiration. 
AltiwuSi we can predict from past experience tiiat not all students will actually fdlow tiirough 
witii tiieir plans and tiiat many of tiicm will leave witiiout completing a degree, pohcymakens 
would be weU advised to recognize tiie toiportance of further education to high school students 
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JSJt^^rfl^' TIf school-to-woric programs should include preparation for 

^ ^"^""^ '^'^ P'«™*^ ^° ^0* or enter the mUitary immediately after 

graduation had different family backgrounds and academic experiences ft^iTwhtS^ed 
to go on to postsecondaiy education. For instance, ttiey were more likeirto <»rfrom liT 

pSt'^'r;^^^^ "'^'^ ^° ^ ^"^^ academ^c'^^crSrf^ho 

wS«n t?!f «Je«^-*^;^-year institution more closely resembled tiiose who plamied to 
woikthan those who planned to emoU in a 4-year coUege or univereity 

workS f^nrM^"^"?? ?f ^ "g'^ ^^hool. most of tiiem have already 

worited for pay. More tiian one-half of the 1992 high school senior usuaUy worked more tiian 
10 hours per week during tiieir senior year. About one-half of 17- to 21-y4XSs^lda^ 
T^^. ^""^f ^ ™^ ""^^ '"^ority of studenteTleaiSS^hat It 

mlTv ""^ ^ ^^""^ ««"e in-tife-job training^Sto fi^d ^^^^^^ 

to link tius experience witii what tiiey are learning in school coid seive L sSts well 

Sv'h?vr'T.l^°*H''^ -^^^^^ out of at least sometbTt^atTtodents 

s12s """'^ "'^^''""^ ^'"S ^° ^^^^'°P "^^ oppoiiiniUes fbrT 

fnr on Ocj'be'- 1992 data, unemploymem per se does not appear to be a serious oroblem 

^ual^o" Sflt^' know no^ng al^ut^" 

? ^ ""employment is a serious problem for black hiS 

school graduates, who had an unemploymem rate four times as high as white? In addS 

pti^l^er" " '^""^ " "^'^ labor^fo^m gLVptr^e a 

h!„h?'? f ''°°! '^"'P*'"^ ^ *® «"»'P had a much higher unemploymem rate tiian 

high school graduates and were much more likely not to be in the labor foS^TS ^e 
problem was particulariy severe for females. At age 21. 71 pei^nt of feSwgfscSSl 
dropouts were unemployed or not in tiie labor foree. compaSl witii S ^Sre^nVof fem^^ hi.h 
school graduates. These data strongly suggest tiiat to tiie extern tiiat schSlTlS k Sti'Sf 

^S'^ZT^'^Z^''^'''' ^^^^"^ dro^ -nT^t^r 1 
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Figure 1.— High school seniors' plans for right after high school: 1992 



Other 
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Figure 2. — Comparison of higli school seniors who planned to work right after high school 
with those who planned to enroll in postsecondary education: 1992 



Percent male 



Percent lowest SES 

Percent with parents' 
highest education attainment 
high school or less 

Percent livuig with 
both biological parents 

Percent in vocational 
high school program 

Percent in general 
high school program 

Percent in lowest 
test quartile 

Percent who took 
remedial math or English 

Percent in rural schools 




0 20 40 60 80 100 



Q Work full time | Postsecondary education 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National 
Educational Longitudinal Study, "Second Folio w-Up/* 1992. 
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Figure 3.— Education and labor market status of high school completers and dropouts: October 



Males: High school completers 



Males: High school dropouts 



Percent 
100 




Percent 
100 




Females: High school completers 



Females: High school dropouts 



Percent 




Percent 
100 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, October, 1992. 
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IkUe 1.— Percentage of high school seniors with various plans for the period hnmediately following 
high school gradnation: 1992 









Any 


Technical, 


2-year 


2-ycar 




Characteristics 


Work 




post- 


vocational. 


college: 


college: 


4-ycar 




full 


Military 


secondary 


or trade 


vocational 


academic 


college or 




time 


service 


education 


school 


program 


program 


university 



Total 


15 


5 


71 


4 


6 


13 


49 


Student characteristics 
















Sex 
















Male 


16 


9 


67 


4 


6 


11 


46 


Female 


14 


2 


76 


3 


6 


14 


53 


Race-ethnicity 
















Asian/Pacific Islander 


10 


5 


79 


2 


4 


12 


62 


Hispanic 


17 


6 


68 


3 


7 


19 


40 


Black, non-Hispanic 


11 


7 


70 


6 


6 


13 


46 


Amen Indian/Native Al. 


20 


11 


57 


7 


4 


14 


32 


White, non-Hispanic 


IS 


5 


72 


4 


6 


12 


51 


12th-grade test quartile 
















First (lowest) 


26 


7 


53 


7 


10 


16 


20 


Second 


17 


7 


66 


5 


8 


15 


37 


Third 


12 


4 


to 




4 


13 


58 


Fourth (highest) 


4 


4 


87 


1 


2 


5 


80 


High school program 
















General 


20 


6 


64 


4 


7 


17 


36 


Academic/college prep 


5 


4 


88 


1 


2 


10 


74 


Vocadonal, technical, business 


31 


8 


49 


8 


13 


10 


18 


utner 


19 


4 


63 


7 


7 


16 


33 


LEP status in 8th grade 
















LBP student 


18 


5 


66 


9 


7 


18 


32 


Not LEP student 


14 


5 


72 


4 


5 


13 


51 


Family characteristics 
















Socioeconomic (SBS) quartile 
















First (lowest) 


26 


8 


54 


6 


8 


13 


27 


Second 


19 


7 


64 


5 


8 


15 


37 


Third 


13 


5 


75 


3 


6 


14 


52 


Fourth (highest) 


6 


3 


87 


2 


2 


9 


74 



ParenU* educational attainment 
(highest of mother or father) 
High school or less 
Less-than-4-year degree 
4-ycar degree or more 

Family composition in 8th grade 
Mother and father 
One parent, one other guardian 
Single parent or other 



23 


7 


59 


6 


8 


13 


32 


15 


6 


70 


4 


7 


15 


45 


6 


3 


86 


1 


2 


9 


74 


13 


4 


75 


3 


5 


12 


55 


20 


7 


65 


5 


6 


15 


39 


15 


7 


66 


4 


6 


13 


44 
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Ibbk P*rtentoge of high school seniors with various plans for the period hnmediately foUowing 
high school graduation: 19W— Continued 



Characteristics 



School characteristics 
Urbanicity 
Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 



Work 
full 
time 



12 
14 
18 



Any 
post- 
Military secondary 
service education 



Technical, 2-year 2-year 

vocational, college: college: 4-year 

or trade vocational academic college or 

school program program university 



76 
75 
66 



3 
3 
5 



4 

6 
6 



13 
13 
11 



56 
52 
43 



Region 

Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 



11 
15 
15 
16 



5 
5 
6 
5 



78 
73 
69 
70 



2 
4 
4 

3 



4 

6 
6 
6 



12 
10 
11 
19 



60 
53 
48 
42 



Percent free-lunch recipients 
0-5 
6-20 
21-50 
51-100 



10 
17 
17 
16 



4 
4 

6 
8 



81 
71 
67 
66 



3 
3 
5 
5 



4 

5 
6 

7 



13 
12 
12 
15 



62 
51 
44 
39 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education 
Longitudinal Study, "Second FoUow-Up,'* 1991 
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lVible2.— 



Percentage distribution of high school seniors, by expected level of educational 
attainment: 1992 



Plans 



High 
school 
diploma 
or less 



Vocational, 
trade, or 
business 
school 



Less than 
4-year 
degree 



4-year 
degree 



Graduate 
or prof. 



Did not 
know 



Total 

Plans immediately after high school 
Workfiill time 
Military service 
Postsecondary education 



23 
14 
1 



Type of postsecondary education planned* 
Technical, vocational, or trade school 13 
2-year college: tech/voc/trade program 8 
2-year college: academic program 5 
4-year college or university i 



11 


14 


33 


30 


6 


25 


18 


15 


9 


10 


12 


13 


27 


22 


13 


7 


12 


39 


38 


3 


51 


11 


6 


6 


13 


35 


30 


12 


8 


8 


8 


33 


30 


18 


6 


1 


5 


45 


44 


4 



* Includes those who will not continue their education immediately after high school 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. National Education 
Longitudmal Study, "Second FoUow-Up," 1992. ^jucauun 



Table 3.— Percentage distribution of high school seniors, by the level of education tiieir motiiers 
wanted them to attain: 1992 



Plans 


High 
school 
diploma 
or less 


Vocational, 
trade, or 
business 
school 


Less than 
4-year 
degree 


4-ycar 
degree 


Graduate 
or prof 
degree 


Did not 
know 


Total 


5 


8 


9 


40 


31 


8 


Plans immediately after high school 
Work full time 
Military service 
Postsecondaty education 


13 
13 
2 


18 
7 
5 


13 
7 
8 


26 
35 
44 


13 
24 

36 


16 
14 
5 


Type of postsecondary education planned* 
Technical, vocational, or trade school 9 
2-year college: tech/voc/trade program 9 
2-year college: academic program 4 
4-year college or university 2 


39 
23 
5 

1 


10 

23 
22 
3 


15 
20 
38 
49 


13 
13 
23 
41 


15 
12 
8 
4 



* Includes those who will not continue their education immediately after high school. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education 
Longitudmal Study, "Second FoUow-Up," 1992. cuupnuon 
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TMt 4.— Percentage of Uth-grade students who had thought as 8th- or lOth-graders that they 
would enter postsecondary education: 1992 



Characteristics 



Very sure or 
probably sure 
in 8th grade 



Very sure or 
probably sure 
in 10th grade 



Total 



93 



92 



Student characteristics 
Plans immediately after high school 
Woik full time 
Military service 
Postsecondary education 

Type of postsecondary education planned* 
Technical, vocational, or trade school 
2-year college: tech/voc/trade program 
2-year college: academic program 
4-year college or university 



83 
89 
97 



84 
87 
93 



77 
89 
97 



81 
86 
93 
98 



Sex 



Male 
Female 



92 
94 



90 
94 



Race-ethnicity 

Asian/Pacific Islander 
Hispanic 

Black, non-Hispanic 
Amer. Indian/Native Al. 
White, non-Hispanic 



96 
94 
95 
84 
93 



95 
91 
93 
88 
92 



12th-grade test quartile 
First (lowest) 
Second 
Third 

Fourth (highest) 



87 
91 
95 
99 



82 
90 
95 
99 



High school program 
General 

Academic/college prep 
Vocational, technical, business 
Other 



91 
98 
86 
89 



90 
98 
83 
89 



LEP status in 8th grade 
LEP student 
Not LEP student 



86 
93 



85 
93 



Family characteristics 
Socioeconomic (SES) quartile 
First (lowest) 
Second 
Third 

Fourth (highest) 



86 
91 

96 
98 



84 

89 
95 
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'IU)k 4.— Fiercentage of 12th-grade students who had thought as 8th- or lOth-graders that they 
would enter postsecondary education: 1992— Continued 



m^%% nrfi fif"^ ■"■ m^Zj^fi 


Veiy sure or 
probably sure 
in 8th grade 


Very sure or 
probably sure 
in 10th grade 


r«r6nis cuucauonai atuuntncnt 






viiigiiesc or mocncr or tatner; 






mgn scnoox or icss 


88 


86 


jLXM*incui*<r*ycar octree 


94 


93 


4*year degree or more 


97 


98 


Family composition in 8th grade 






MOiner ano latner 


94 


93 


une parent, one 




Other guardian 


93 


91 


Single parent or other 


90 


91 


School characteristics 






VflUalilCIiy 






Uioan 


96 


94 


kjUourDan 


94 


94 


Rural 


91 


89 


Region 








95 


93 


iNonn weninu 


93 


91 


oOUul 


92 


92 


West 


95 


94 


Percent of fite-Iunch recipients 






0-5 


95 


96 


6-20 


93 


92 


21-^50 


92 


91 


5 MOO 


91 


89 



* Includes those who will not continue their education immediately after high school. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, National Education 
Longitudinal Study, "Second FoUow-Up," 1992. 
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l^ble 5.— Percentage of hif^ school seniors whose expectations for their educational attainment were 
the same, lower, or higher in 8th grade and in 10th grade: 1992 



8th-grade expectations lOth-gtade expectations 
Same Lower Higher Same Lower Higher 



Total 44 31 26 50 29 22 

12th-grade expected educational attainment 
High school diploma or less 
Vocational* trade, or business school 
Less-than-4-year degree 
4-year degree 

Graduate or professional degree 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education 
Longitudinal Study, "Second FoUow-Up," 1992. 



37 


0 


63 


50 


0 


50 


23 


19 


58 


39 


18 


43 


22 


25 


53 


38 


28 


34 


59 


19 


21 


51 


25 


24 


44 


56 


0 


58 


42 


0 



■Rible 6.— Percentage distribution of high school seniors, by the amount of training they reported 
they would need for the job they expected to have in 5 years: 1992 







Work 


More job 




2-or4- 


Plans 


Have 


experience 


training or 


Vocational 


year 




enough 


or on-the- 


apprentice- 


or trade 


college or 




skills 


job training 


ship 


school 


university 


Total 


11 


8 


15 


7 


61 



Plans immediately after high school 
Work full time 
Military service 
Postsecondary education 

Type of postsecondary education planned* 
Technical, vocational, or trade school 
2-year college: tech/voc/trade program 
2-year college: academic program 
4-year college or university 

^Includes those who will not continue their education immediately after high school. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education 
Longimdinal SUidy, "Second FoUow-Up," 1992. 



26 
14 
6 



16 
16 
5 



20 
26 
12 



13 

5 
5 



26 
39 
72 



21 
15 
10 
6 



14 
14 
9 
4 



22 
23 
17 
10 



34 
19 
3 
1 



9 

29 
61 
79 



H5 



Table 7.— Percentage distribution of higb school seniors who were planning to work at age 30, by the 
amount of education they reported they would need for the job they expected to have at 
age 30: 1992 





Mign 


^ Vocational, 










school 


trade, or 


Less than 




Graduate 


Jrions 


Qipionia 


business 


4-year 


4-year 


or prof. 




or less 


school 


degree 


degree 


degree 


Total 


6 


1 A 


lU 


38 


29 


Plans immediately after high school 












Work fijll time 


22 


30 


1 A 

14 


19 


10 


Military service 


15 


17 


14 


36 


18 


Postsecondary education 


2 


11 


8 


43 


36 


Type of postsecondary education planned* 










Technical, vocational, or trade school 


12 


70 


8 


7 


3 


2-year college: tech/voc/trade program 


6 


54 


20 


15 


6 


2-year college: academic program 


4 


13 


27 


38 


18 


4-year college or university 


2 


2 


4 


49 


44 


♦Includes those who will not continue their education immediately after high school. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education 
Longitudinal Study, "Second Follow-Up," 1992. 
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TaWc 8a.— Percentage distribution of high school seniors, by sex and socioeconomic status (SES): 1992 

Sex Socioeconomic (SES) quartile 



Plans 



Total 



Plans immediately after high school 
Work full time 
Military service 
Postsecondary education 

Type of postsecondary education planned* 
Technical, vocational, or trade school 
2-year college: tech/voc/trade program 
2-year college: academic program 
4-year college or university 



Male 


Female 


Ftr«t 

(lowest) 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 
(highest) 


51 


49 


21 


25 


26 


28 








31 


23 


11 


84 


16 


30 


32 


23 


15 


47 


JD 


1 ^ 






35 


59 


41 


36 


35 


20 


9 


52 


48 


31 


33 


26 


11 


45 


55 


24 


30 


29 


18 


49 


51 


13 


20 


28 


39 



♦Includes those who will not contuiue their education immediately after high school 

SOURCE: U.S- Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education 
Longitudinal Study, "Second Follow-Up." 1992. 

Table 8b.— Percentage distribution of high school seniors, by parents' educational attainment and 
family composition in 8th grade: 1992 

Parents' educational attainment Family 
(highest of mother and father) composition in 8th grade 



Plans 



High 

school Less than 4-year One parent, Single 

diploma 4-year degree Both one other parent 

or less degree or more parents guardian or other 



Total 

Plans immediately after high school 
Work full time 
Military service 
Postsecondary education 

TVpe of postsecondary education planned* 
Technical, vocational, or trade school 
2-year college: tech/voc/trade program 
2-year college: academic program 
4-year college or university 



29 


41- 


30 


68 


13 


18 


44 


43 


13 


62 


19 


19 


37 


47 


16 


57 


18 


25 


23 


41 


36 


72 


12 


17 


45 


44 


10 


61 


16 


23 


44 


44 


11 


61 


19 


20 


32 


48 


20 


64 


16 


19 


20 


39 


41 


73 


11 


17 



♦Includes those who will not continue their education inunediately after high school. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education 
Longitudinal Study, "Second Follow-Up," 1992. 
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Table f.— Percentage distribution of high school seniors, by urbanicity and region: 1992 



Urfoanicity 



Region 



Plans 




Sub- 




North- 


North 








Urban 


urban 


Rural 


east 


Central 


South 


West 


Total 


28 


41 


31 


20 


25 


35 




Plans immediately after high school 
















Work fiiU time 


23 


38 


39 


15 


27 


35 


22 


Militaiy service 


24 


36 


40 


17 


25 


41 


18 


Postsecondary education 


30 


42 


28 






DD 




Type of postsecondary education planned* 
















Technical, vocational, or trade school 


21 


34 


45 


15 


28 


41 


15 


2-year college: tech/voc/trade program 


21 


43 


36 


14 


28 


37 


21 


2-year college: academic program 


29 


44 


28 


17 


20 


33 


30 


4-year college or university 


31 


41 


28 


23 


27 


34 


16 



"^Includes those who will not continue their education inunediately after high school. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education 
Longitudinal Study, ''Second FoUow-Up/ 1992. 
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Ikbte 10a.— 



Percentage distribution of high school seniors, by high school program and 12th-grade 
test quartile: 1992 



High school program 12th-grade test quartile 



Plans 


General 


Aca- 
demic 


Voc/tech/ 
business 


First 
Other (lowest) 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 
(iiignest; 


Total 


40 


43 


13 


5 


21 


25 


26 


27 


Plans immediately after high school 


















Work full time 


54 


14 


27 


6 


37 


31 


23 


9 


isiiiiiary service 


AA 




1ft 


4 


25 


J J 


91 




Postsecondary education 


35 


52 


9 


4 


15 


23 


29 


34 


Type of postsecondary education planned* 


















Technical, vocational, or trade school 


52 


11 


30 


7 


40 


36 


18 


6 


2-ycar college: tech/voc/trade program 


49 


14 


30 


7 


34 


38 


21 


7 


2-year college: academic program 


53 


30 


12 


6 


29 


32 


27 


12 


4-year college or university 


30 


61 


6 


3 


10 


19 


29 


41 



* Includes those who will not continue their education immediately after high school. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education 
Longitudinal Study, "Second Follow-Up," 1992. 



Table 10b. — Percentage distribution of high school seniors, by whether limited English proficient 
(LEP)y grades in 8th grade, and high school type: 1992 





LEP 














Plans 


in 8th 


Grades quartile (8th grade) 


High school type 




grade 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Public 


Private 


Total 


2 


20 


21 


27 


32 


90 


10 


Plans immediately after high school 
















Work full time 


2 


37 


27 


23 


14 


97 


3 


Military service 


2 


29 


20 


30 


22 


94 


6 


Postsecondary education 


2 


14 


19 


27 


39 


88 


12 


Type of postsecondary education planned* 
















Technical, vocational, or trade school 


3 


39 


29 


23 


9 


97 


3 


2-year college: tech/voc/trade program 


2 


32 


30 


26 


13 


98 


2 


2-year college: academic program 


3 


27 


26 


27 


19 


92 


8 


4-ycar college or university 


1 


10 


16 


28 


45 


87 


13 



* Includes those who will not continue their education immediately after high school. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education 
Longitudinal Study, "Second Follow-Up," 1992. 
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IVible 10c— Percentage distribution of high school senior^ by enroUment in selected school programs 
during their high school careers: 1SK)2 



Bilingual No 
Remedial or bicul- Dropout time in Advanced 
Plans math or tural preven- extra- place- 
English ESL class tion curriculars* ment Gifted 



Total 


28 


8 


29 


2 


33 


35 


18 


Plans Immediately after high school 
















Woric full time 


47 


9 


21 


3 


56 


17 


9 


Military service 


31 


9 


27 


4 


37 


27 


20 


Postsecondary education 


22 


7 


31 


2 


25 


42 


21 


Type of postsecondary education planned** 
















Technical, vocational, or trade schoo 


47 


11 


20 


4 


56 


14 


8 


2-year college: tech/voc/trade program 


43 


9 


21 


4 


49 


14 


8 


2-year college: academic program 


36 


10 


29 


4 


41 


25 


12 


4-year college or university 


17 


6 


33 


1 


21 


49 


25 



* Senior year only. 

** Includes those who will not continue their education immediately after high school. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education 
Longitudinal Study, "Second Follow-Up," 1992. 
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Tiible 11.— Of high school seniors who planned to work full time rather than pursue further 

education immediately after high school, percentage who gave different reasons for this 
decision: 1992 



Characteristics 



Academic 
preparation 



Financial 



Social or 
cultural 



Total 



39 



55 



90 



Student characteristics 
Sex 

Male 
Female 



40 
37 



50 
61 



88 
91 



Race-ethnicity 

Asian/Pacific Islander 
Hispanic 

Black, non-Hispanic 
Amer. Indian/Native Al. 
White, non-Hispanic 



39 
45 
48 
53 
36 



44 
64 
66 
56 
52 



98 
87 
86 
81 
90 



12th-grade test quartile 
First (lowest) 
Second 
Third 

Fourth (highest) 



51 
38 
35 
24 



62 
59 
46 
57 



92 
85 
94 
94 



High school program 
General 

Academic/college prep 
Vocational, technical, business 
Other 



42 
22 
37 
36 



53 
53 
58 
59 



88 
88 
93 
88 



LEP status in 8th grade 
LEP student 
Not LEP student 



73 
36 



59 
54 



85 
89 



Family characteristics 
Socioeconomic (SES) quartile 
First (lowest) 
Second 
Third 

Fourth (highest) 

Parents' educational attainment 
(highest of mother or father) 
High school or less 
Lcss-than-4-year degree 
4-year degree or more 

Family composition in 8th grade 
Mother and father 
One parent, one other guardian 
Single parent or other 



45 

37 
35 
28 



41 

36 
27 



39 
31 
34 



62 
56 
52 
35 



59 
55 

34 



50 
53 
63 



90 
92 
87 
86 



91 
89 
86 



92 
85 
85 
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Table IL—Of high school seniors who planned to work full time rather than pursue ftirther 

education unmediately after high school, percentage who gave different reasons for this 
decision: 1992 — Continued 



Characteristics 



Academic 
preparation 



Financial 



Scx;ial or 
cultural 



School characteristics 
Urbanicity 
Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 



Region 



Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 



37 
35 
43 



39 
37 
38 
42 



54 
55 
52 



51 
58 
54 
51 



88 
89 
92 



92 
93 
86 
92 



Percent free-lunch recipients 
0-5 
6-20 
21-50 
51-100 



34 
35 
40 
37 



42 
58 
53 
64 



90 
90 
90 
85 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education 
Longitudinal Study, "Second FoUow-Up," 1992. 
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I^ble 12.— -Percentage of high school seniors who reported they had ever worked for pay and 

percentage distributions of high school seniors who worked during 1991-92, by number of 
hours worked per week and amount earned per hour: 1992 



Characteristics 



Ever 
worked 



Number 
of hours worked during 1991-92 



Amount earned per 
hour during 1991-92 



Less 



More 



for Did not 



36 or than $4.25- than 





pay 


woric 


1-10 


11-20 


21-35 


more 


$4.25 


$6.00 


$6.00 


Total 


86 


20 


19 


33 


21 


7 


10 


77 


13 


Student characteristics 




















Plans immediately after high school 
















71 


15 


Work full time 


89 


18 


12 


27 


30 


13 


14 


Military service 


89 


17 


18 


29 


27 


10 


11 


76 


13 


Postsecondary education 


oO 


91 
^1 






19 


5 


9 


79 


12 


Type of postsecondary education 




















planned* 




















Technical vocational, 




















or trade school 


86 


21 


12 


31 


27 


9 


13 


76 


11 


2~year college: 














13 


75 


12 


tech/voc/trade program 


87 


15 


15 


31 


29 


10 


2-year college: 


















12 


academic program 


85 


18 


14 


32 


27 


8 


9 


78 


4-ycar college or 


















13 


university 


so 






ij 


17 




q 


7R 
/ o 


Sex 


















18 


Male 


86 


23 


17 


29 


23 


9 


8 


75 


Female 


85 


18 


21 


37 


20 


5 


12 


79 


9 


Race-ethnicity 










18 




8 


76 


16 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


76 


24 


22 


30 


6 


Hispanic 


77 


21 


13 


30 


27 


9 


9 


79 


12 


Black, non-Hispanic 


74 


26 


16 


26 


23 


9 


9 


80 


11 


Amer. Indian/Native Al. 


80 


28 


15 


26 


24 


7 


13 


73 


13 


White, non-Hispanic 


90 


19 


20 


34 


20 


6 


10 


76 


13 


12th-grade test quartile 
















74 


14 


First (lowest) 


76 


18 


16 


29 


28 


9 


12 


Second 


86 


18 


17 


34 


24 


7 


11 


76 


12 


Third 


89 


20 


21 


35 


19 


5 


10 


78 


11 


Fourth (highest) 


90 


26 


25 


34 


13 


2 


9 


78 


13 


High school program 












8 




76 


13 


General 


86 


20 


17 


31 


24 


11 


Academic/college prep 


88 


22 


22 


35 


16 


4 


9 


77 


13 


Voc.» tech., business 


86 


15 


12 


33 


31 


9 


11 


76 


13 


Other 


80 


24 


16 


29 


22 


9 


5 


83 


12 


LEP status in 8th grade 


















16 


LEP student 


73 


34 


13 


24 


20 


9 


13 


71 


Not LEP student 


87 


20 


19 


34 


21 


6 


10 


77 


13 
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Ikble 12- Percentage of higi school senior who reported they had ever worked for pay and 

percentage distributions of high school seniors who worked during 1991-.4 by number of 
hours worked per week and amount earned per hour: 1992-Continued 



Characteristics 



Family characteristics 
Socioeconomic (SES) quartile 
First (lowest) 
Second 
Third 

Fourth (highest) 

Parents* educational attainment 
(highest of mother or father) 
High school or less 
Lcss-than-4-year degree 
4-year degi ee or more 

Family composition in 8th grade 
Mother and father 
One parent, one 
other guardian 
Single parent or other 

School characteristics 
Urbanicity 
Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 

Region 

Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 

Percent free-lunch recipients 
0-5 
6-20 
21-50 
51-100 



Ever 
worked 



Number 

of hours worked during 1991-92 



83 
88 
86 



87 
90 
83 
84 



89 
89 
85 



Amount earned per 
hour during 1991-92 
Less More 
than $4.25- than 



for Did not 35 or 

pay work 1-10 11-20 21-35 more $4.25 $6.00 $6.00 



10 
7 
6 
5 



79 


23 


15 


28 


26 


86 


18 


16 


35 


24 


88 


17 


18 


36 


22 


90 


24 


25 


32 


15 


83 


20 


14 


33 


26 


87 


18 


17 


35 


23 


89 


24 


25 


32 


14 


88 


20 


21 


33 


20 


89 


18 


15 


34 


24 


83 


21 


14 


35 


22 



21 
19 

21 



22 
16 
21 
23 



21 
17 
21 
25 



9 
8 



13 


77 


10 


12 


76 


12 


9 


80 


12 


8 


75 


17 


12 


77 


11 


10 


78 


12 


9 


76 


15 


10 


77 


13 


12 


75 


14 


11 


78 


12 



19 
18 
20 



23 
19 
17 
19 



22 
18 
17 
15 



32 


21 


7 


8 


80 


12 


37 


21 


5 


8 


77 


16 


31 


20 


7 


15 


76 


10 


34 


17 


4 


10 


70 


19 


38 


22 


5 


12 


79 


10 


30 


24 


8 


10 


80 


10 


32 


19 


6 


7 


78 


15 


33 


18 


5 


8 


74 


18 


37 


21 


6 


10 


79 


11 




* Includes those who will not continue their education immediately after high school. 
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Ikble 13.— Percentage distribution of high school students ages 15-19, by employment 
status: October 1992 



Characteristics 



Working 



Employed, 
not at work 



Not 
working 



Total 



23 



1 



76 



Sex 
Male 
Female 



25 
22 



75 
78 



Age 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



11 

24 
32 
36 
26 



0 
1 
1 
1 
1 



89 
75 
67 
63 
73 



Sex, by age 
Male, 15 
Male, 16 
Male, 17 
Male, 18 
Male, 19 
Female, 15 
Female, 16 
Female, 17 
Female, 18 
Female, 19 



11 
24 
33 
38 
35 
10 
24 
32 
33 
14 



0 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 



89 
75 
66 
61 
63 
90 
76 
68 
67 
86 



Race-etlinicity 
Black 
Hispanic 
Otlier 
White 



12 
13 
14 
28 



0 
0 
0 
1 



88 
87 
86 
71 



Urbanicity of residence 
Central city 

Balance of MSA/PMSA 
Nonmetropolitan 
Not identified 



15 
25 
26 
27 



1 
1 
1 
0 



84 
74 
74 
73 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Current Population Survey, October 1992. 
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Table 14— Percentage distribution of young adults ages 17-24, by enrollment status and educational 
attainment: October 1992 





No high 




HS grad., 


HSgrad.. 






Enrolled 




school 


Enrolled 


not 


not 


Enrolled 


Enrolled 


in 


Characteristics 


diploma. 


in 


enrolled. 


enrolled. 


in 


in 


4-year 




not 


high 


no postsec. 


postsec. 


vnc/tech 




college 




enrolled 


school 


experience 


experience 


school 


college 


or univ. 


ioiai 


12 


15 


24 


17 


2 


9 


22 


















XVlalC 


12 


17 


24 


16 


2 


8 


21 


Female 


11 


13 


23 


17 


3 


10 


23 


Age 
















17 


6 


86 


2 


0 


0 


*i 


A 
*r 


18 


12 


28 


17 


1 


2 


14 


26 


19 


11 


6 


26 


5 


3 


17 


32 


20 


13 


2 


26 


12 


2 


14 


31 


21 


13 


1 


27 


15 


3 


9 


32 


22 


12 


0 


29 


25 


3 


8 


23 


23 


12 


1 


30 


34 


3 


5 


16 




13 


1 


30 


38 


2 


4 


13 


Sex, by age 
















Male, 17 


5 


88 


2 


0 


0 


2 


4 


Male, lo 


12 


34 


17 


1 


1 


12 


23 


Male, iv 


12 


7 


27 


5 


3 


16 


30 


Maie, zu 


15 


2 


27 


13 


2 


10 


31 


Male, 21 


15 


1 


27 


14 


3 


9 


30 


Male, 22 


11 


0 


30 


22 


3 


8 


25 


Male, 23 


13 


1 


32 


33 


3 


4 


15 


Male, 24 


15 


0 


30 


36 


2 


3 


14 


Female, 17 


7 


84 


2 


0 


1 

1 


it 


A 
*f 


Female, 18 


11 


21 


18 


1 


3 


17 


29 


Female, 19 


11 


5 


26 


5 


3 


18 


33 


remale, 2U 


12 


2 


25 


12 


3 


17 


31 


remaie, 21 


12 


1 


27 


15 


3 


10 


33 


remale, 22 


13 


0 


28 


27 


2 


7 


22 


Female, 23 


11 


1 


28 


34 


2 


u 


17 
1 / 


Female, 24 


11 


1 


30 


39 


3 


5 


12 


Race-ethnicity 
















Black 


14 


19 


29 


12 


3 


7 


15 


Hispanic 


31 


16 


22 


9 


2 


10 


10 


Other 


8 


16 


IS 


12 


2 


14 


33 


White 


8 


14 


23 


19 


2 


9 


25 


Urbaniclty of residence 
















Central city 


15 


13 


22 


17 


3 


9 


22 


Balance of MS A/PMSA 


10 


14 


21 


18 


3 


10 


24 


Nonmetropolitan 


12 


17 


29 


14 


2 


8 


18 


Not identifiable 


10 


15 


25 


18 


3 


8 


22 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Current Population Survey, October 1992. 
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l^ble IS.— Percentage of postsecondary students ages 17-24 who were working and not working 
while enrolled hi different types of histitutions: October 1992 



Enrolled in any Enrolled in Enrolled in 4~year Enrolled in 

Characteristics postsecondary 2-year college college or univ, voc/tech school 

Not Not Not Not 

Working working Working working Working working Working working 



Total 


53 


47 


17 


10 


32 


34 


4 


3 


Sex 


















Male 


53 


47 


17 


9 


32 


36 


5 


2 


Female 


53 


47 


18 


10 


32 


33 


4 


4 


Age 












50 


1 




17 


33 


67 


17 


12 


14 


5 


18 


42 


58 


20 


13 


20 


42 


2 


3 


19 


51 


49 


23 


10 


25 


37 


3 


3 


20 


54 


46 


18 


11 


33 


33 


2 


2 


21 


55 


45 


14 


7 


36 


35 


4 


3 


22 


57 


43 


15 


7 


36 


33 


5 


4 


23 


62 


38 


14 


8 


41 


26 


7 


4 


24 


67 


34 


13 


8 


44 


23 


10 


3 



Sex by age 



Male. 17 


22 


78 


12 


15 


8 


61 


1 


3 


Male. 18 


44 


56 


22 


12 


20 


43 


2 


2 


Male. 19 


48 


52 


21 


11 


22 


39 


4 


2 


Male. 20 


53 


47 


16 


8 


34 


38 


3 


1 


Male. 21 


54 


46 


13 


8 


36 


35 


5 


3 


Male. 22 


58 


42 


15 


6 


36 


33 


6 


3 


Male. 23 


66 


34 


13 


7 


42 


26 


10 


2 


Male. 24 


66 


34 


13 


5 


45 


28 


8 


1 


Female. 17 


43 


57 


22 


10 


20 


40 


1 


7 


Female. 18 


41 


59 


19 


15 


20 


40 


3 


4 


Female. 19 


53 


47 


24 


9 


27 


35 


3 


3 


Female. 20 


55 


45 


20 


14 


33 


28 


2 


4 


Female. 21 


55 


45 


14 


7 


37 


35 


4 


3 


Female. 22 


56 


45 


16 


7 


36 


33 


3 


4 


Female. 23 


59 


42 


15 


9 


40 


26 


4 


6 


Female. 24 


67 


33 


12 


11 


43 


18 


12 


5 


^ce-ethnicity 
















8 


Black 


37 


63 


13 


15 


20 


40 


4 


Hispanic 


55 


45 


25 


19 


24 


22 


6 


4 


Other 


42 


58 


14 


15 


25 


41 


3 


2 


White 


56 


44 


18 


7 


35 


34 


4 


2 


LJrbanicity of residence 


















Central city 


49 


51 


15 


11 


31 


36 


4 


4 


Balance of MSA/PMSA 


55 


45 


20 


8 


31 


34 


4 


J 


Nonmetropolitan 


54 


46 


18 


11 


32 


33 


4 


2 


Not identifiable 


56 


45 


15 


9 


36 


33 


5 


3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Current Population Survey, October 1992. 



Table * Percentage distribution of his|i school completers ages 17-21, by primary 
activity: October 1992 



2-year 4-year Vocational 
institution institution institution Not enrolled 



V^fl«UaCienaUCS 


Em- 
ployed 


Not 

em- Em- 
ployed ployed 


IN 01 

em- 
ployed 


Em- 
ployed 


Not 

em- 
ployed 


Work 
fuU 
time 


Wonc 
part 
time 


Em- 
ployed, 
not at 
woric 


Unem- 
ployed 


Not in 
labor 
force 


Total 


11 


6 


17 


22 


2 


1 


20 


9 


1 


5 


7 


Sex 


























in 


5 


16 




z 


1 


Zj 


o 
o 


1 


5 


5 


Female 


12 


7 


18 


21 


2 


1 


16 


10 


1 


4 


9 


Age 
























17 


14 


9 


11 


40 


1 


0 


6 


5 


1 


5 


9 


18 


14 


9 


14 


29 


2 


1 


11 


8 


1 


4 


7 


19 


14 


6 


16 


23 


2 


1 


19 


9 


0 


5 


6 


20 


10 


6 


19 


18 


1 


1 


23 


10 


1 


5 


7 


21 


7 


4 


19 


18 


2 


1 


27 


9 


1 


4 


8 


Sex, by age 
























Male. 17 


10 


10 


7 


47 


1 


0 


6 


4 


0 


3 


12 


iVIOlCt io 


1 < 

I J 


8 


14 


oo 
zy 


1 
1 


1 


1 A 

14 


o 
o 


1 


5 


5 


Male, 19 


13 


7 


14 


24 


2 


0 


22 


9 


0 


5 


4 


Male, 20 


8 


4 


18 


20 


1 


1 


27 


9 


1 


5 


6 


Male, 21 


7 


4 


18 


18 


2 


1 


33 


7 


1 


6 


4 


Female, 17 


18 


8 


14 


34 


1 


0 


6 


5 


1 


7 


6 


Female, 18 


14 


11 


14 


30 


2 


1 


8 


9 


1 


3 


8 


pAtnalA 1 0 


1 C 

ID 


6 


17 


LL 


L 


2 


15 


9 


0 


4 


8 


Female, 20 


12 


8 


19 


16 


1 


2 


18 


11 


1 


4 


7 


Female, 21 


7 


4 


19 


18 


2 


1 


21 


12 


2 


3 


12 


Race-ethnicity 
























Black 


6 


7 


8 


23 


1 


2 


15 


11 


1 


12 


14 


Hispanic 


14 


11 


11 


14 


2 


1 


21 


10 


1 


5 


10 


Other 


10 


13 


15 


34 


2 


1 


9 


7 


1 


6 


4 


White 


12 


5 


19 


22 


2 


1 


22 


9 


1 


3 


5 


Urbanicity of residence 






















Central city 


9 


7 


17 


22 


1 


1 


19 


9 


1 


6 


8 


Balance of 






















MSA/PMSA 


14 


6 


18 


24 


2 


1 


19 


7 


1 


4 


5 


Nonmetropolitan 10 


6 


15 


18 


2 


1 


24 


10 


1 


5 


9 


Not identifiable 9 


5 


17 


21 


2 


1 


20 


12 


1 


4 


7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Current Population Survey, October 1992. 
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TMt PcH^ntagc distribntloii of individuals ages 15-24 who were not enrolled inany school 
and who lacked a high school diploma or certificate, by primary activity; October 1992 



Characteristics 



Work 
full time 



Work 
part time 



Employed, 

not at work Unemployed 



Not in 
labor 
force 



Total 

Sex 
Male 
Female 

Age 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

Sex, by age 
Male, 16 
Male, 17 
Male, 18 
Male, 19 
Male, 20 
Male, 21 
Male, 22 
Male, 23 
Male, 24 
Female, 16 
Female, 17 
Female, 18 
Female, 19 
Female, 20 
Female, 21 
Female, 22 
Female, 23 
Female, 24 

Race-ethnicity 
Black 
Hispanic 
Other 
White 

Urbanicily of residence 
Central city 

Balance of MSA/PMSA 
Nonmetropolitan 
Not identifiable 



31 


15 


1 


47 


18 


1 


15 


13 


1 




7 


0 


13 


17 


1 


26 


15 


0 


30 


17 


2 


25 


19 


1 


38 


12 


0 


35 


16 


3 


39 


16 


2 


39 


14 


1 








23 


Li 


1 


35 


10 


0 


39 




2 


Oil 
35 


0% 
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21 

18 

21 
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9 
12 
9 
14 
18 
16 
20 
14 
11 
12 
9 

22 
12 
5 
14 

16 
12 
19 
11 



38 

19 
57 

69 
50 
40 
35 
34 
35 
37 
33 
35 



29 

25 

22 

19 

17 

13 

14 

14 

77 

63 

56 

49 

51 

57 

58 

54 

62 

52 
34 
40 
34 

42 

35 
35 
37 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE- There were too few 15-year-olds to make reliable estimates for that age group. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Coimnerce, Bureau of Census, Current Population Survey, October 1992. 
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Notes 



1. Famfly and demographic characteristics of students are based on data coUected in 1988 when 
students were in the eighth grade. 

2. U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. High School and Beyond 
1980 Senior Cohort, Dam FOe User's Manual (Washington. DQ. 

3. U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Patterns and Trends of 
Delayed Entry into Postsecondary Education: 1972, 1980, and 1982 High School Graduates 
(Washington, DC: 1990), 10. 

4. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988, Second Follow-Up, Data File User's Manual (Washineton DC- 
August 1993). 

5. For the most recent data regarding high school dropout rates in the United States, see M. M. 
McMillen, P. Kaufman. E.G. Hausken. and D. Bradby, Dropout Rates in the United States: 1992 
(Washington. DC: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics 
September 1993. NCES 93-464). 

6. McMiUen, Kaufman. Hausken. and Bradby. Dropout Rates in the UnUed States: 1992. 

7. Ibid. 
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7. Opportunities or Obstacles? 
A Map of Federal Legislation 
Related to the School-to-Work Initiative 

Mary T. Moore 
Zev Waldman 
Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 



The Need for a Map of Federal Programs 

The Qinton administraUon's School-to-Work Opportunities proposal, rccentty introduced in 
Congress, represents growing recognition among policymakers, educators, and die business community 
that die United States requires a new system for educating adolescents for the future world of woric. 
The proposja envisions a new system of career-oriented education that will dramatically change die 
curricular experiences of students who do not pursue an academics-based, college-preparatory program 
in high school. If die School-to-Woric Opportunities initiative succeeds, these students, whom various 
observers have teraied the "forgotten half because of die comparatively modest resources and 
expectations directed dieir way, will complete a sequence of challenging courses dial integrate 
academic and vocational content, learn occupational skills dirough experience in die woricplace, and be 
certified in a bioad set of competencies relevant to clusters of relate occupations or industrial sectors. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities proposal would promote tiie consuuction of diis visionary 
system by providing "venture capital" to state and locsa partnerships composed of schools, employers, 
labor organizations, parents, students, and community leaders. The venture capital will help these 
groups plan and implement a system of career-preparation patiis to replace die fragmented high school 
program currendy available to youdis not bound for coUege. Proponents of die initiative take pains to 
distinguish die venture c{^)ital sti^ttegy from previous federal assistance programs designed to promote 
specific education and training policies. The bill emphasizes that the purpose of die venture coital is 
to catalyze and meld a coherent system of career-preparation programs and services diat draws upon 
and can be maintained by odier federal, state, and local resources. Aldiough die extent to which diis 
;q)proach differs from other efforts diat use federal seed money is debatable, it is clear die 
administration intends for states and localities to use whatever programmatic resources exist or can be 
made available to "create a single school-to-woik system diat brings together programs and services 
now driven by funding streams and bureaucratic jurisdictions radier than Uie needs of students, 
schools, or employers."* 

The array of federal programs diat provide educational assistance, job training, and welfare 
fonns a significant part of die pool of resowces already available at state and local levels. Their 
inclusion in a new system of career preparation for hi^ school students is foreshadowed, if not 
f(»eoidained, by die proposed waiver audwrity contained in die School-to- Work Opportunities Wll. 
Waiving certain statutory and regulatory program requirements, a U.S. Department of Education and 
U.S. Department of Labor Legislative Fact Sheet points out, will "allow odier federal funds to be 
coordinated with comjMehensive School-to-Woik programs."' We assume the type of coordination die 
proponents of this legislation anticipate is what W. Norton Gmbb and his colleagues call "collaborative 



"Most parties agree there is strong reason to design these school-to-work paths in ways that appeal broadly to <Ul 
students, even if the intended beneficiaries are those who do not pursue a college preparatory course sequence in 
high school. Programs for the noocollege bound too easily become redefined as undemanding programs for 
students with tow ability. 
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service dehvery" as distinguished from "coUaborative plamiing."* Collaborative service deUvery 
involves much more tfian preventing dupUcation of services thtough articulation agreements, the 
shanng of board members, or the seeking of advice or comments for inclusion in state plans; it also 
seeks to bnng about more effective programs through the coordinated use of resources. 

To do so. it is important first to identify relevant programs and assess where there are 
pMSibjhties to draw upon resources and where there are constraints. This paper attempts to map 
federal legislation relevant to Uie School-to-Woik Opportunities initiative. Simflar efforts focused on 
state programs are likely to prove fniitfid. although tiie complexity of looking across tiie mix of 
prop^s m the 50 states is tinly sobering.' Nevertheless, the fact tfiat federal resounds are often 
frir? «>"«»s of support should always be kept in mind, particulariy witii respect 

to tfielong-tenninshtiitionalization of Uie envisioned system.* k / 

We hope tiie map of federal programs presented in tiiis paper, altiwugh not comprehensive of aU 
programs that may prove relevant. wiU help readers arrive at some initial detemiinations about such 
questions as: Where is tiiere leverage in otiier federal programs for creating tins new system of career 
preparation? Altenwtively. which programs are least likely to offer support or are only tangentially 
useful as a resource? Which programs impose requirements tiiat must be addressed in tiie design of tiie 
system? ^ 

7^ ??*f of flie map are addressed in this chapter and appendix. An overview is provided of 
the selected federal programs from two perspectives: how flie programs compare across key features, 
and how tiiey relate to Uie major elements of a revamped system of career preparation; and tiie general 
lessons tiiat emerge from considering the set of federal programs included in tiie map. The appendix 
^ffleseach program's operational features and the implications of each program for tiie School-to- 
7?^ initiative. Readers should consult it selectively, as individuals' familiarity with tiie 

details of different programs wiU vary. We include tiiese detafls in tiie appendix as a direct outgrowtii 
of our experience m developing this map; namely, there was no one source tiiat compiled infoimation 
abo«it each federal program tiirough tiie lens of tiie School-to-Woric Opportunities initiative 



Approach to Mapping Relevant Federal Programs 

Two key questions shaped tiie development of tiiis map: Which federal programs should be 
oonsideicd and ultimately included in tiie map and what infomiation about tiie programs should forni 
tfie basis for identifymg tiie contiibution to or influence of tiie program on tiie system of career 
preparation envisioned in tiie administtation's proposed legislation? From tiie outset we concluded tiie 
answers to tiiese questions would be based on our own and otfiers' informed judgments. Altiioueh a 
growmg body of Uteratiirc documents tiie ways in which similar school-to-woric efforts have 
incoiporated otiier federal program resources (or failed at efforts to collaborate), tiiis information is 
limited to a few cases and typically does not address more tiian a ffew federal programs Also 
importent to our initijd planning was tiie realization tiiat no two maps of qualitative infomiation are 
hkely to contain identical elements, nor are tiiey likely to assume tiie same perepective. For ttiis 
reason, it is important to clarify how we developed fliis map. 




^.r^^fw^h! °^ I«P" conclude that the intent of the School-to-Work Opportunities proposal 

IS to buiW the envisioned system primarily from existing federal programs. This map addre^only fedwal 
ETS^^f ""Po«^t to start somewhere, and there was a need to address programs i the federal 
^rJiJfJ^f IT™ ^ "^^""^ instituUonalized when it is even partiaUy depeSton continS^ 
support from federal programs is a question worth raising. If the answer is positive, it will mark a new federal 
interpretation of die concept of institutionalization. ma« a new leoenu 
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Federal Protrams Included in the Map 

The major factor used to select fedend programs for the map was a program's role in providing 
(or shn)ing) services or supporting other elements needed in a system of career preparation for youdi 
between the ages of 14 and 21. Examples of what we mean by other necessary elements include a 
cadit of appropriately trained teachers, the avmlability of guidance counselors with career or 
occupational expertise, integrated academic and vocational curricula, know-how in developing 
stnicturcd learning situations in the workplace, staff who coordinate work-based learning oK>ortunities, 
a supply of employer-based mentors, information about job openings, and student financial support 
We relied on one additional characteristic to select federal programs for the map: the eligibility and 
participation of youth who were attending secondary or postsecondary school. If a program was 
restricted only to youth or young adults who were not enrolled in school, we omitted it from the 
map.* Using these criteria, we included the following 20 federal programs or statutory mandates in the 
map: 

Job Training Parmership Act (JTPA) Youth Training Program 

• JTPA Summer Youth Employment and Training Program 
JTPA State Education-Coordination Set- Aside Program 
JTPA Youth Fair Chance Program 

• National Apprenticeship Act 

U.S. Employment Service Program (Wagner-Peyser Act) 

Fair Labor Standards Act (Minimum Wage and Child Labor Requirements) 

Perkins Basic State Grants Program 

• Peikins Tech-Prep Education Act 

• Cottege Work-Study Program 

Goals 2000: Educate America Act (pending Congressional approval) 
Federal Pell Grants and Guaranteed Student Loans 

Chapter 1 Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Basic Grants Program 



Ihis decision had some clear drawbacks, not the least of which is language in the School-to-Woric Opportunities 
bill that calls for state and local grant applicants to address the needs of youth who have dropped out of school. 
Some programs were difficult to classify and the decision of whether to include them was not always clear-cut 
For example, the welfare-to-work JOBS program places priority on serving out-of-school youtii but can provide 
servkes to youth who return to school, and in some unspecified number of instances, youth who remain in 
schod. We included JOBS in the map, but we did not include programs funded as part of the Adult Education 
Act (including Even Start), for which in-school youtii are ineligible for services. Using eligibility of in-school 
youUi as a criterion for program selection emerged from discussions witii several experts who persuasively made 
the case that Uie primary Uimst of Uie School-to-Work Opportunities initiative was to reconstruct tiie high school 
and post-high school experience of students. 
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• Chafer 2 ESEA 

• Eisenhower Mathematics and Science State Grants Program 

• Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) State Grants 

• Vocational Rehabilitation State-Federal Grants Program 

• Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act 

• Americans with Disabilities Act 

• Job Opportunities and Basic SkiUs TraLning Program (JOBS) 

Inevitably, limitations on resources prevent addressing all programs with potential relevance. For 
example, we did not include in our review two programs listed in the proposed legislation as within 
the Secretary of Education's waiver authority— the Dnig Free Schools and Communities Program, and 
the Emeigency Immigrant Education Program. We also did not include the Food Stamp Employment 
and Training Program, which attempts to enable food stamp recipients to achieve self-sufficiency. 
Participants in this program typicaUy receive very low-intensity services such as job search assistance- 
a few receive woricfare, work experience, or skills training. But since most participants tend to be 
older than the school-to-woik target population and tiie funds spent on each participant average only 
about $150, we did not profile tiiis program in the map. Also missing from tiie map fbr simUar reasons 
are the federal Cooperative Education program tiiat in FY 1993 provided about $14 million in com- 
petitive grant funds to postsecondary institutions to establish or expand cooperative education 
programs, and the $20 miUion Targeted Jobs Tax Credit (JJTQ that has aUowed employers tax credits 
for speafic types of woikers.* Generally speaking, tiiese omitted programs are modest in ternis of 
levels of support and have less direct relevance to tiie SchooUto-Woik Opportunities initiative tiian 
otiier programs in die map. 



Key Aspects of Programs Emphasized in the Map 

The central question posed for each program included in the map is what difference the program 
win make in establishing tiie type of collaborative service delivery envisioned for a new system of 
career preparation tiiat spans tiie school and tiic woricplace. To answer tiiis question we reviewed each 
program for its capacity to contribute or influence any of five major elements tiiat wiU define tiie new 
system of school-to-woik preparation. The following sections briefly highlight activities associated 
witii tiie five major elements and tfiat tiie federal programs may contribute to or affect. 

• Coordination and Articulation. The creation of School-to-Woric Opportunities systems based on 
collaborative service delivery will require considerable staff time and energy if tiiey are to 
establish effective links between different educational levels, between tiie school and woric 
sectors, and across programs. They will have to initiate contacts, develop partnerships, follow up 
on plans and agreements, resolve barriers, coordinate schedules and paperworic, and cajole a 
diverse group of individuals who serve different organizational masters to woric togetiier. 
Policymakers and tiie public often diminish die importance of tiiese tasks by viewing tiiem as 
adminisuiitive ratiier tiian integral to tiie delivery of service. 

Structured Work-Based Uarning OpportunitUs. There are many challenges fliat surround tiie 
realization of tine learning opportunities in tiie woricplacc.' Getting employeis to participate in 
school-to-woric programs, keeping tiiem involved, identifying appropriate supervisoiy and 
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instructional staff in places of work, providing pay for the work performed, and ensuiing the 
work experience involves learning as weU as exposure to the workplace are aU crittcal to the 
School-to-Woik Opportunities vision.* 

Creation of School-Workplace Infrastructure. A massive challenge Ues ahead witii rcspea to 
the infrastructure requited by a new system of career preparation for tiie nation's youtti. Teachers 
and instructore will need to master teaching metiiods tiiat emphasize tiie solution of real 
problems and Wend academic knowledge witii occupational skills. Guidance counselors will need 
to develop expertise in career advisement and in obtaining quality information about 
postsecondary or private sector opportunities for high school students. Curriculum developmem 
efforts tiiat integrate the academic and vocational spheres and foster collaborative teaching will 
need to occur on a broader scale. Schools will need to arrange for coordinators of workplace 
learning placements and acquire state-of-tiie-art equipmem and facilities to enable students to 
develop technological skills appticable to tiie future workplace. 

Certification and Placement. Mechanisms must be established and professional staff time 
devoted to developing a consensus around industry-based, occupational skills standards and 
appropriate ways to assess students' mastery of tiiese skills. Efforts tiiat integrate local, state, and 
federaUy developed standards wiU need to resolve tiie questions of narrowness versus breadfli as 
weU as ways to provide participating students witii opportunities to acquire tiie credits necessary 
for access to additional higher education. Staff and up-to-date infonnation wiU be required to 
link students witii placements in tiieir chosen career patiis. 

Student Participation and Access. School-to-work refonns must provide for tiie broad 
participation of aU youtii, including tiiose who have been historically defined as at nsk, at tiie 
same time as tiiey strive to offer demandmg curricula and hold students accountable for 
proficiency in core academic subjects. Schools wiU have to become much more effective m 
instructing students who come from disadvantaged backgrounds or possess disabihues if tiiey are 
to achieve tiiese dual goals. A key ingredient for many at-risk students wiU be tiie provision of 
supportive services such as child care, transportation, personal counseling, and case management 
Necessary services of a more instnictional cast are tiiose tiiat pnwide academic tutonng, 
additional time in tiie summer or after school to acquire proficiency in core subjects and fulfiU 
requirements, and access to courses tiiat incorporate matiiematical and scientific concepts as well 
as higher order skills. 

We used two lenses to assess each program's relevance to tiiese five major elements: tiie key 
features of tiie program as defined by statute and regulation and tiie patterns tiiat have marked a 
program's implementation at state and local levels. The latter perspective is critical in our perspective 
for a program is much more tiian a set of legal provisions: it is an accumulated set of understandings 
and practices. Legal provisions may allow for program resources to be redirected or for key tenns to 



•Universal agreement does not exist about the wisdom of requiring students to engage in structured learning ii 
tiie workplace. Since there may be serious limits on organizing such program components for a large number 
students many observers support the concept of simulated work experience that takes place apart from Uie 
workplace. We note this debate, but add that, for purposes of this exercise, we have assumed the system 
requirements as put forUi in the supporting materials for the administration's proposed School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act 
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'"^^y redirecting resources or changing the meaning others attach to these 
provisions can become an ahnost insunnountable obstacle once practices arc ingrained.* 

Lessons Across the Federal Programs 

th.n,.!"oS', "^^""'JJ^ ^''^r f"^^'^ P«>«^s ^* a broad bmsh and discuss overarching 
tfwmes and lessons. THe section is divided into two parts. The first part prcsents a table of key features 

1^!^^^^"^' ' ""^ ^ 20 programs with the five critical elements of the 

^I'^^^'^^^^^^J^^i^ion outlined in the prcvious section. The second part goes a level 
J^nn .f""^ key lessons from the federal legislative map. Therc. we look across proirams for 
common tiiemes and examme the potential and tiie constraints the programs may present to states and 
locahties as they create paths for School-to-Work Opportunities. X presem lo siates and 

Federal Programs: Key Features and Links to School-to-Work Opportunities 

^P?^""^ ^° understanding tfie 20 programs is to consider tfieir key features. For ease 
of understanding, we have presented tfiese features in table 1. The table cleariy shows XeStyT 

J^^! examined. For instance, some programs provide limited or no federal funds- oOiere 
f^'L? Student Loans. ^amon^S S 

£H^^IT f f '^'T^ P'^?'^' ^ ^'^^^'^y i« evident in le discS 

ti^ programs give to states and localities over fimding sti^ams and in tfie programs' target popuhtions 

who^r' <»'««<»vantaged youtii and youth with disabilitiesTmost SqSyT' 
groups to whom tfiese programs are targeted. 

Another useful approach to viewing tfie federal programs is to consider how tfiey relate to tfie 
elements of School-to-Woik Opportunities systems described in tfie previous chapten TOs a^roacS 
r^.?t?l''f ' '"^""'J^' 20 program's. Table 2 a'rl^ys 1. 20?^^^ 

STn S^^'^i?' ''r'''^ u °^ P-^P^^""" «^ ^J^fined by the School-to-Work 

^T^iwoi* n "'''"^ "'"^ P'^S'^ ""^^'y ^ have relevance. The key elements of 

on the^nnt^ST^^^u °^ °^ "'"^ P'^S"™ School-to-Work Opportunities was based 

l^^I^ T °^^«^\P';°8^^ to comribute to tfie Qinton administration's vision. Hence tfie table 
addresses the question of how states and localities could make use of tfie programs based on tfJe 

frZtaoSnZ 11 P'"^"^"^ states and localities have 

actuaUy implemented tfie programs. As a result, some programs are considercd as contributing to 

S^^i t!lwTr^'" '"""^'^'^ "'^ P-^^^tly using tfie programs to advance 

School-to-Work (Jportumt.es efforts. For instance, tfie federal Chapter 1. Chapter 2. and Eisenhower 

^SSTf ^"'r^f P"'^'^' P"''"'^ ••"P«>^^S the'corc academic sl^rof 5 
lev^ SI school-to-work programs; however, as cun^ntiy implemented at tfie state aifd local 
levels, tfiese programs are not primarily dirccted towaixl tfiese students 

asteriSZTa'tn^f i;;^? requirements or tfiat do not provide federal grant funds (mariced witfi 
!f w ^* <*^tennined relevance in a differcm way: We considercd aspects of School- 

to-Woric Opportumties systems likely to be affected by tfiese laws. For example, tfie pKoik 
expenence componem of school-to-woric programs must comply witfi tfie Fair Labor Standa^s Act 
and Americans witfi Disabilities Act' J>tanaaras Act 

"^'H* '^^ '"^ authorizing statute, budget documents. evaluaUon reports and a 

vanety of program d«ts. We also consulted relevant research report and consulted 
had expcrt«e on specific programs or general issues. Our extant sourcVTappear in the ref^ncis 
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Based on the matrix of ptogiams, we conclude that many federal programs, as authorized, appear 
to have the potential to foster students' participation in the types of career preparation paths envisioned 
in the administration's proposal. However, as the following discussion on lessons gleaned from the 
legislaave map indicates, a number of factors are likely to reduce the extent to which this potential 
will be naiized. 



Key Lessons From the Federal Legislative Map 

As we examined the potential role of the federal programs in School-to-Woik Opportumi.ijs 
systems, six major lessons emerged. We discuss these below, foterested readers should turn to the 
appendix for details about specific programs and an analysis of each program's implications for 
School-to-Woric Opportunities initiatives. 

Federal programs offer oppomuiities for states and localities to obtain additional resources to 
bolster their School-to-Woric Opportunities initiatives, but other claims on these federal program 
funds arc likely to dampen tiieir impact on the envisioned system of career preparation 
significantiy. 

Consistent witii tiie language in die bill and many supporting materials, many states arid ^ 
locaUties charged witii creating new career patiiways consistent witii tiie Qinton administration's 
vision will look to federal programs for resources to help buUd and sustain die system. Three federal 
programs stand out for tiieir potential to fund a range of services tiiat are integral to School-to-Woric 
Opportunities systems: HPA, Peridns Basic Grants, and Tech-Prep. Several otiier programs— such as 
Chapter 1, Chapter 2, Eisenhower Matiiematics and Science, Vocational Rehabilitation (VR) Basic 
State Grants, and the student financial aid programs— offer potential resources for states and localities 
to use to support more specific components of tiie envisioned school-to-woric system. 

While many of ttie federal programs demonstrate tiie potential to bolster School-to-Woric 
Opportunities initiatives, tiiey also tend to serve a range of otiier competing purposes. As a result, 
many of tiie programs are likely to play a far smaller role in tiie initiatives begun under School-to- 
Woric Opportunities tiian tiie above discussion might indicate, hi fact, tiie contribution of tiie federal 
programs to School-to-Woric Opportunities systems is likely to be mitigated by targeting and eligibihty 
requirements, divergent program missions and cultores, state and local discretion, and limited funds. 

Since some federal programs have tiie potential to bolster various elements of tiie envisioned 
school-to-woric system, one might reasonably ask whetiier tiie School-to-Woric Opportunities initiative 
duplicates otiier federal programs. Based on tiie programs we examined, our opinion on tiiis pomt is 
mixed. Qeariy, tiiere arc federal programs tiiat can (and sometimes do) provide services consistent 
witii the Qinton adminisu^ition's vision of improved career prcparation pattis. For example, tiie Tech- 
Prcp program funds a career prcparation system tiiat is closely aUgned witii tiie proposed School-to- 
Woric Opportunities initiative.* Yet, given tiie many competing claims on federal rcsources, it appears 
unlikely tiiat tiie envisioned system of school-to-woric patiiways would emerge from tiiese federal 
programs without some major external impetus. 

The potential role of many federal programs in School-to-Woric Opportunities initiatives will be 
constrained by requircments tiiat target fisderal funds to disadvantaged youfli and youtti witti 
disabilities. 



-Ihc law leaves ti»c states and local consortia free to decide about the role of woik-based learning. Although 
some projects have pursued this course, it does not appear that the Tech-Prcp program in most states h^ ^ 
emphasized woric-based learning and paid work experience, two key components of Uw CUnton adminisuaUon s 
biU. 
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A major thrust of federal policy has been to provide compensatory services to economicaUy and 
educationally disadvantaged students and students with disabiliUes. and targeting requirements based 
onewTOmic. educational, or disability status are a key feature of many federal programs in this map: 
nPA. Peikins Basic Grants. Chapter 1. IDEA. VR Basic State Grants. JOBS. CbUege Work-Study, 
PeU Grants. Guaranteed Studem Loans, and to a lesser extent Chapter 2 and the Eisenhower 

^^^TtSTff P"'?.'^: "^^"^ °^ '^'^ P'^g^^ ^"''^ •"ost or all individuals 

served to meet federally specified income- or disability-based eligibility requirements ' 

M, J^Hf* ^^^^ '^'^^'^^ "^'^ concentrations of poverty (and students with disabUities) 
win be able to bring more federal resources to bear on improved school-to-woric pathways In 
filTTvH^' where most students are eligible for these federal programs, federal funds may serve as 
the backbone of school-to-woik programs." Federal resources could be especiaUy important in these 
conunumues if private resources— from employers, for example— are not forthcoming 

In better-off communities, fewer federal resources will be avaUable. and many young people 
participating in the envisioned school-to-work systems will not be eligible for federal supiwrt In these 
areas communities may seek to use federal funds to supplement other school-to-woric services eligible 
youth receive. For example, a school-to-work program might use JTPA funds to provide extra 
counsehng or basic skiUs training to federally eligible disadvantaged youth. 

• The divergent missions and cultures that have become attached to federal programs are likely to 
hinder state and local efforts to leverage other federal resources on the School-to-Woric 
Opportunities initiative. 

Apart from their focus on disadvantaged youth and youth with disabilities, many of the programs 
covered in this map have missions and cultures that have evolved over time, differ remaricably from 
each other, and in some cases are incongruem with School-to-Woric Opportunities. Often, redirecting 
federal resources toward School-to-Work Opportunities systems would require a dramatic and 
pohticaUy difficult change in program priorities. For instance, state and local implementers of the 
Chapter 1 program have concentrated funds on compensatory education in elementaiy schools- 
diSf''*'^'"^ consistent with the authorizing legislation, such a change would be 

In other cases, the authorizing legislation may create a program mission that is partly 
incongnient with the School-to-Work Opportunities initiative. For example, the U.S. Employmem 
Service, created under the Wagner-Peyser Act. provides job search services to registered job seekers; 
m addition, it ensures participants in federal benefit programs are actively seeking employment. This 
enforcement aspect of the U.S. Employment Service may be inconsistem with efforts to redirect the 

f^^t'u TV^^'^.fTf^ °" "^^'^^ °^ school-to-work programs. Even the Goals 

2000 biU. which would fund state and local systemic refonn and is intentionally consistent with the 
School-to-Woric Opportumties legislation, seems unlikely on its own to generate significant change in 



•jTPA (Titles II-B and II-C and the Education-Coordination Set-Aside). IDEA. VR Basic State Grants JOBS 
SSmIt ^"'^ ^''^P^" ' "^^^ individulTeverSilUy^^' 

"Not every student in a school or district would have to be eligible for these programs for the prosrams to olav 
iTZu Tf "kt As we mentioned above. ^r^'rog^mTna^Sl ' ' 

h5?h 2> rcquircmcnis. For example, the JTPA Youth Fair Chance pregram provides grants to 

^Sj^T^TT''' '''' requiremen'ts.SlrTo^mSe 

JT1»A TiUc n-C-allow a small fraction of funds to go to individuals who do not meet the eligibiHty 
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school-to-woik paths, largely because its goals and mission encompass much more than rcfoim of 

ffi^siHf tiSHs^Lion is. aU else being equal, programs whose missions and culjires 
aie closely aligned with the School-to-Work Opportunities initiative will be more lUcely to reinforce 
school-to-work efforts. For instance. JTPA's mission includes providmg education and training 
services to help youtiis successfully make the transition to employment; thus u is not surpnsing that 
Smll^A plS^s have found ways to collaborate with high schools (and vi^ jr^^ provide^ 
support services and employability skills training to at-risk youtii. On the otiier ^and. JTPA te^^^^ 
pio^de short-temi services that are inconsistent witii tiie longer term emphasis of School-to-Work 
Opportunities and may prove a barrier to involving JTPA in school-to-woik efforts. 

. The level of state and local discretion over program funds is likely to influence tiie extent and 
nature of collaborative efforts under tiie School-to-Work Opportunities imuattve. 

In many of tiie programs we examined, states have less discretion tiian localities over federal 
funds. Thus, states tiiat decide to take the lead in forging School-to-Work Opportumues programs may 
have to adopt creative approaches to encourage localities to bnng federal resources to bear on tiie 
^n^fsilS Kl'S)-wo* system. For example, states might provide tecluiical assistance to loc^Jities 
mTuL federal funds for school-to-woik efforts, or states making grants for imjovanve school-to-woric 
programs might give preference to local efforts tiiat leverage funds from federal Programs 

Wherc^tes opt to let localities direct tiie development of School-to-Work Opportunities 
systems, local efforts to marshaU resources from federal programs are I^^f^Mo benefit fro^^ 
of local discretion pennitted by many federal programs. For example in 990 W. Norton Gnibb^d 
Ws coUeagues were able to locate a number of instances of coordination m service delivery among 
l^^JWA programs and vocational education providers-made possible largely because localities can 
exercise significant control over JTPA funds and services.'" .,t»nt of 

WheUier tiie school-to-work system is driven primarily by states or localities, tiie extent of 
coUaboration and cooidination across federal programs will depend on many factors, mc uding ste e 
^dS politics and tiie relations among program operators. For instance. Gmbb and his coUea^es 
L found examples of local JTPA programs that were restricted in tiieir abtiity to ^^^^^ate 
vocational education providers because Uiey faced political pressures to direct funds to specific groups 
and service providers." Nevertheless, one should not underestimate tiie entrcpreneunal spirit at all 
levels of government and tiie efforts policymakers and program operators will make to secure 
additional funding sources. 

. Limited federal resources will curtail the role of various federal programs in School-to-Woik 
Opportunities initiatives. 

Limited resources can influence Uie role of tiie federal programs in School-to-Work 
opportunities systems. First, for programs closely aligned witii tiie proposed >™^ative^rmted fa^^^^^ 
bewmes tiie primary constraint to using tiiese programs to expand School-to-Work Opportunities 
S^ms An exceSt example of tiiis is tiie Tech-Prep program, which has a funding level of only 
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•Some aspects of the Goals 2000 bill are closely aligned with the mission of the School-to-Work OpportumUes 
iSv^^t no4ly. the bill's provision to create a National Skill Standards Board to stunu ate the 
d^wtoom^nt of a volun^ nation^ system of skill standards and certification. This provision « one area in 
JlS^hSs 2o5)^J2S^likely to make a direct contribution to School-to-Work Opportumues imuauves. 
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$100 minion "Of course, federal funding for school-to-wo* and vocational educaUon Dfonams k 
ofl^warfed by ofter puWIc and private a,«.«s. ami even limittd federalZT^^^T 
important role as seed money. 

urfth tS"" Pjo^s whose missions and patterns of implementation are less clearly aligned 
^Z^^T?^^ School-to-Woric Opportunities bill, limited funding wiU have a dSnt 
u^enoe. For these programs-such as Chapter 1 and the Employment Service-redirecting federal 
fiinds to school-to-woiic programs involves making an explicit trade-off in program seSas 
^gram ^Iministmto.. de-emphasize more traditional pro-am roles. TTiese S^SfS wS^ less 
Afficult If resources were expanded; however, current fiscal constiaints redu^tSe of 
sigmficant new federal funding for tfiese programs. "Keiinooa or 

Imtanl^Sf!? ^r'"*' """'^ ^ P"'?^ •nodels for states and localities For 

instance, the registered apprenticeships autfiorized by the National Apprenticeshio Act ^are manv 
common elements witii the Qinton administration's proposal, induing wiSbTsSTr^nin. 
^d ocoipationa^ skiU standards and certification, although tiiey serve L S^puT^n^^ S 
to-Work Opportunities programs. States and localities may seek to draw upon the experieiKeTof 2^ 
program as they prepare to develop improved career pathways for aU youTfo a^dXn 'mres^^^^ 
apTrenSpr^'"'"'^^^^^ '"^^""^ prepare'studenL to participate i^ re^S'^^" 

Finally, some federal programs have nonsupplant requirements, matching requirements and 
perfonnance standards linked to program funding. TheseVdditional r;qu^rements3^oSin^ttes 
and localities seeking to draw resources from tfiese programs. For eSLple. progr^s fo?mT 
tnf^T'' ""^ ^^'^ Chapter 2. Perkins II. IDEa! aid W^LniSuire states 

YnZ? ''''' 'r^' '° '"''"'^ ''"PP^^"^"^' 'supplant, otfier Jdf ^oT exSe 
nJIrl J7 l""™"^ ^"^^'"^ "■^>' ^hich includes perfonnance standaids link^l to 
program funding. Because of Uie perfonnance standaids. some JTPA programs may reta to 

rZl T '™ '° ^" School-to-Woik Opportunities systems fXy telTeve^ch a 

sSd" ''^^'^ "'"^^ ^^'^ ^^'"^y ^° success I't^ S^San^ 

• Federal laws tfiat aim to protect Uie basic rights of employees and persons witfi disabilities wiU 

'"^^ ^^'^ implementation of School-to-Work OpS^^^s 

Several federal programs or laws we examined provide limited or no federal resources- tfie« 
laws can noneUieless influence School-to-Woric Opportunities systems. Schcwl Twoi^sv^e^ 

L . f "J^'^'L' ^^^"^^'^'^ <^SA). tiie Americans S SsabS AcT 
(ADA . and Section 504 of Uie Rehabilitation Act. The FLSA includes minimum wa^and chUd laL 
provisions tfiat programs providing work experience or on-tfie-job trainingmTsatisfy Our 
preliminaiy assessment of tfie FLSA. however, is while it wiU^ffecTkey feTul of chS to woik 

me creation of school-to-woik programs. In addition, tfie FLSA provides exemptions for aoorcntic^ 
Oppoitumtics bill. Of course, as mentioned earlier, while Tcch-Prep is generally consistent wiA the 
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the more restrictive law applies. To comply with the ADA and Section 504, which protect the rights of 
peisons with disabilities, all high school and postsecondary preparation patiis involving school-based 
and woik-based components will need to ensure accessibility to and accommodations for students with 
disabilities. Measures such as modifying jobs for woric-based education and instituting alternative 
modes of student assessment wiU be critical to the full inclusion of youtii with disabiUties into the new 
systems of education. 



Summary 

In fljis p^r, we reviewed 20 federal programs for tiieir capacity to contribute to or influence 
state and local implementation of the Clinton administration's School-to-Woric Opportunities initiative. 
Many programs, as autiiorized, appear to have the potential to influence students* participation in tiw 
types of career preparation paths envisioned in the administration's proposal. Several programs— most 
notably, JTPA, Pericins Basic Grants, and Pericins Tech Prep— appear to have the most significant 
potential for supporting a broad range of School-to-Woric Opportunities activities. School-to-work 
efforts must also comply with tiie three federal laws we examined tiiat protect the rights of employees 
and persons with disabilities: FLSA, ADA, and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act. 

Otiier federal programs— Chapter 1, Chapter 2, Eisenhower Mathematics and Science, PeU 
Grants, Guaranteed Student Loans, IDEA, VR Basic Grants, Goals 2000, the U.S. Employment 
Service, and JOBS— can help bolster certain specific aspects of the administration's proposal. But in 
light of such factors as narrow targeting requirements, divergent program missions and cultures, 
competing state and local discretion over program funds, and limited funding, translating tiiese 
programs' potential into reality may prove a demanding task. 

State and local planners wiU encounter botii opportunities and obstacles in using other federal 
programs to help develop and sustain the vision of school-to-woric preparation proposed by the Clinton 
administration. The proposed waiving of some federal requirements may remove some obstacles, but 
tin; Ust of areas excluded from the waiver authority in the biU (for example, tar^ting of funds and eli- 
gibility rales) indicates many barriers to achieving coUaborative service delivery on a large scale wiU 
remain. Nevertheless, the histoty of federal programs contains many examples of how programs evolve 
when state and local forces coalesce around a vision of change. State and local school-to-woric 
planners can take heart from this observation as Uiey pursue existing and prospective opportunities in 
federal programs. 



Note 

Table 1 is an overview of the following features of tiie 20 programs: responsible federal and 
state agency, funding level, target group and eligibility requirements, scope of allowable services, and 
control of funds. Several column headings in tiie table require further explanation. The "State control 
of funds allocation" column refers to the extent to which states can influence the distribution of federal 
funds to localities.* In contrast, th- discretion over use of funds" refers to who decides program 
directions. It describes the relative mfluence of states and localities over such questions as tiie types of 
services provided or clients served. Note many of tiie programs offer considerable discretion at tiie 
local level. "Scope of allowable uses" is tiie extent to which the law circumscribes tiie allowable uses 
of program funds. 
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*Many federal programs provide funds to localities via state agencies. Sometimes, states can control the 
allocation of these funds to localities; other times, sutes must distribute funds according to a federally specified 
formula* 
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Notes 



1. The administration's biU in the House of Representatives is H.R. 2884. 

2. Intem^ memorandum used in ED and DOL discussion of plans for the administration's school- 
to-woiK mitiative. 



3. 



The programs Usted in the bill's waiver provision include: Chapter 1 of ESEA, Chapter 2 of 
ESEA, the Eisenhower Mathematics and Science Education Act (Title 11 of ESEA), the 

Act of 1984. the Dnig-Frce Schools and Communities Act of 
I K o^.^ Vocational and Applied Technology Act. and several sections of the 

JOD Tnunmg Partnership Act (including perfonnance standards. Summer Youth Employmem and 
Trauung Propam Youtii Training Program. Job Coips. and tiie Youtii Fair Chance Program). 

4. Norton W. Grubb et al.. Order Amidst . .. Report to tiie U.S. Congress. . .(Berkeley. CA- 
National Center... .August. 1990). ' 

5. Two maps on state-level programs relevant to school-to-woric initiatives have already been 
prepared. These include tiie report on vocational education and training by McDomieU and 
zernnan of tiie National Center on Research in Vocational Education (1993) and ttie pubUcation 
on federal and state child labor laws prepared by tiie Academy for Educational Development 
(Rose, Eraser, and Chamer 1993). 

6. The Cooperative Education program aitle VIII of tiie Higher Education Act) provides plamiing 

^'^^^ "^y^' institutions. Schools receiving gSnts musi provide 
for institutionalizing tiie programs after 5 years of federal support. The TJTC program is 
perceived as relatively ineffective at stimulating employer involvemem and is faulted for 

7. SyS MertttS ^ "^'^ "''P^^" employee' reluctance to participate. 

8. For tiie Nation^ Apprenticeship Act. which also provides few federal resources, we detemiined 
relevance by asking what aspects of registered apprenticeship programs may serve as a model 
for School-to-Woik Opportunities efforts. 

9. Some of ttie administi-ation's proposals for Chapter I's reautiiorization, if accepted by Congress 

10 Gmtb 7f '""^"^^ '^'"^ '^'^^ ^'P^' ^ P"'^'^^- 

11. Ibid. 
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Appendix 
Profiles of Individual Programs 

Details about tlie key provisions of eacli federal program i^ar in the following proffles. A word 
is necessary to clarify the stmcture of the profiles and to mist readers* selective use of tiiem. Each 
profile addresses a specific program or piece of le^slation. Fbr tiiosc programs nested wifliin an 
overarching federal law and for which it is important to understand the interrelationship of programs, 
we clustered the programs into one proffle. For example, the four JTPA programs comprise one profile 
on the JTPA statute. A similar presentation is used for the Perkins Act, where the Basic State Grants 
program and the Tech-Prep Education program comprise one proffle and for the programs pertaining 
to persons with disabilitie*-IDEA, the Rehabilitation Act's VR State-Federal grants program. Section 
504, and ADA— which are included within one proffle. In most other cases, a program appears as a 
single proffle— for example. Chapter 1 ESEA and Chapter 2 ESEA are single proffles because they are 
distinct from each other. 

Each proffle discusses a program in two ways. First, we present an overview of the program and 
its key features. Second, we summarize the implications the program may have for helping create and 
sustahi the types of career preparation paths defined in the proposed School-to-Woric Opportunities 
legislation. Because the reauthorization of three programs— Ch^ter 1 ESEA, Chapter 2 ESEA, and 
Ksenhower Mathematics Science Grants (Titie n ESEA>— is currentiy pending in Congress, we have 
included infonnation about the Clinton Administration's proposals to change tiiese statutes. These are 
only proposals for change that Congress has yet to act upon. 



Job Training Partnership Act 

The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) is tiie nation's largest job training program for the 
disadvantaged and for dislocated woricers.* Four JTPA programs are directiy relevant to state and local 
school-to-woric efforts: tiie Youtii Training Program (Titte U-Q, Summer Youth Employment and 
Training Programs (Titte II-B), Uie Education-Coordination Set-Aside (Section 123), and ttie Youtti 
Fair Chance Program (Titte IV-H).* As a group, tiiese programs provide a wide range of education 
and training services to in-school and out-of-school youth who are, by and large, economically 

disadvantaged. ,im»A 
Before to discussing each of Uie four programs, a few key features about tiie governance of JTPA 

are important to understand. 

• Local control of program services and private sector involvement in devdoping and 
overseeing job training programs is a major emphasis in JTPA. To enhance local control, ttie 
Act autiiorized states to create service delivery areas (SDAs) to receive JTPA funds and 
admhiister JTPA programs. Most of ttie approximately 600 SDAs nationwide are local 
entities, alttwugh in some cases Oie SDA encompasses an entire state. 

• A Private Industry Council (PIC) oversees ttie activities of each SDA. Each PIC is 
composed of a majority of private sector representatives wiUi additional representatives from 
labor, education, and other relevant groups. 

To promote coordination, JTPA requires states to create a State Job Training Coonlinating 
Council (SJTCQ to oversee JTPA activities in ttie state and to annually submit a Governor's 
coordination and special services plan to ttie Secretary of Labor ttiat describes how JTPA 
activities will be coordinated witii ottier state and local education and training services' 



YouA Training Program (TUle II-C) 

Overview 

JTPA Title n-C is a year-round program that provides training and related services to 
economically disadvantaged youth between 14 and 21 years old * While the program focuses on 
dwadvantaged youth, its goals are in many ways consistem vwth the School-to-Work Opportunities bill 
ThMc goals mclude improving the employability of economicaUy disadvantaged youth, increasing the 
employment and earnings of youth, and helping youth to address problems that impair their abiUty to 
make successful transitions from school to work, apprenticeship, the military, or postsecondary 
education and training. Funding for this program flows tiirough states to SDAs (alflwugh states retain 
18 percent of program funds); in FY 1993. the funding level was about $676 million.' 

Several elements of the program design stand out: 

1. Service Strategies 

Based on individualized needs assessments, programs assign youtiis to classroom training, on-the- 
job trammg. or other services including counseling, mentoring, limited private sector internships, job 
search assistance, job shadowing, customized training, and supportive services. While SDAs can 
provide these services direcfly. more commonly they subcontract witii other service providers such as 
propnetaiy schools, vocational education institutions, and nonprofit institutions.* (Bamow 1992) 
TradittonaUy. tijese services have tended to be short-teim: for example, a recent study found a typical 
out-of-school youtii participated in Tifle 11-C for only 3 to 4 montiis. (Abt, 1993) To promote more 
mtensnre services over quick fixes, tiie 1992 JTPA amendments strengtiiened the program's emphasis 
on services tfiat increase participants' basic educational and occupational skills 

2. Eligibility ^ ■ 

Except in a few special cases, youtii must be economicaUy disadvantaged to participate ' While 
programs may serve in-school and out-of-school youtii. at least 50 percem of flie participants in an 
SDA must be out-of-school youtii. In response to concerns tiiat some SDAs were "creaming" program 
participants— Uiat is. passing over hard-to-serve youtii who require intensive services in favor of youtii 
who are more easily placed-flie 1992 amendments to JTPA further targeted Tifle 11-C toward hanl- 
to-serve youtii. Hard-to-serve youtii include individuals who are basic-skiUs deficiem, one or more 
grades below grade level, school dropouts, pregnant or parenting, homeless or runaway youtii 
offenders, or persons witii disabilities. The Act requires at least 65 percent of in-school youtii and 65 
percem of out-of-school youtii to meet tiie definition of hard-to-serve youtii (in addition to being 
economicaUy disadvantaged).' ^ 

3. Performance Standards 

TT c Standards are a key elemem of Tifle 11-C programs. These standards are set by tiie 

U.S. Department of Labor (DOL) and in most cases modified by states and can include (among 
ottiers): attainment of employmem competencies established by tiie PIC. dropout prevention and 
recovery, school completions, and enroUment in otiier training programs, apprenticeships, 
postsecondary education, or tiie amied forces. States can add standanls or vary standards* based on tiie 
demographics of Uie population served: in addition, states are responsible for monitoring, sanctioning 
and rewardmg SDAs. Rewards are generaUy incentive grants to SDAs. while sanctions can include 
technical assistance and tiie requirement to develop a reorganization plan 

States have up to 5 percem of Titie 11-C funds at tiieir disposal for incentive grants and technical 
assistance. While tiie financial consequence of tiie perfonnance standards are fairly minor in absolute 
terms, ^idence has shown tiie standards encouraged creaming, particularly in tiie program's early 
years. (Bamow. 1992) To mitigate Uiis problem, states and tiie federal govemmem have worked to 
improve tiie ways states can adjust standards so SDAs are not penalized by woiking witii a more 
difRcult-to-serve population. In addition, recem amendments have eliminated tiie cost per participant 
Standard, which many observers had viewed as encouraging quick fixes over longer teim training 
(Bamow. 1992) * 
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Implications for SchooMo-Worlc Opportunities 

Elements of Title H-C programs resemble School-to-Work Opportunities programs envisioned in 
the Clinton Administration's biU. For instance. Tifle n-^*s mission includes helping youth make a 
trandtion into the woikforce or further education and training; it provides funds for paid vio± 
experience and on-the-job training and for basic education and training; it offers support services to 
disadvantaged youth who might not otherwise be able to take advantage of training services; and it 
helps match em^oyers with youtiis seeking employment At ttie same time, it lacks key components of 
the proposed school-to-work system. For example, it offers relatively short-term services; program 
completers do not receive a widely recognized credential or certificate of mastery; it often supplements 
tiie high school curricula of in-school youtii ratiier tiian redefining it; and it focuses ataiost exclusively 
on disadvantaged youth* 

Given the overlap between Titie II-C programs and school-io-work systems, some local school- 
to-woik programs may elect to coordinate witii SDAs for reasons including financial support. JTPA's 
experience woridng with disadvantaged youtii. and its coraiections to employers. In fact, a recent study 
found tiiat local JTPA programs do coordinate and cooperate witii otiier education and training 
providers in myriad ways. For example. JTPA and high schools in Miami have coordinated to provide 
extra counselors for potential dropouts and a work-study program in Illinois combines part-time jobs 
and high school employability skills classes. (Grubb et al.. 1990). 

The extent to which Titie II-C might play a role in local and state school-to-woik efforts will 
depend on four critical elements. 

1. Local Flexibility 

Titie n-C services arc detemiined at tiie local level, subject to state and federal constraints such 
as performance standards and restrictions on eligibility and certain services. Hence, ttie extent of 
collaboration will vary across SDAs and will depend on a variety of factors including local politics 
and the relationships between tiie local JTPA program and other service providers. (Grubb et al.. 1990) 
Because coordination akeady exists, tiiere is optimism new links will take hold if tiie School-to-Worie 
Opportunities bill )3ecomes law. 

2» Eligibility and Program Mission 

Titie II-C is aimed at disadvantaged youtii. Hence, only JTPA-eligible students wiU directiy 
benefit from links between Titie II-C and otiier school-to-woric programs. Further, while much of Titie 
II-C can be waived under tiie School-to-Woric Opportunities bill, tiie eligibility requirements are 
singled out as not open to waivers. 

Given this focus on tiie disadvantaged and JTPA's history of collaboration, several forms of 
collaboration seem most likely. These include using Titie II-C to provide additional education, 
training, or support services to JTPA-eligible youtii who arc participating in a mmnstream school-to- 
work program witii non-JTPA eligible students and using Titie II-C to develop a school-to-work 
program that enrolls only JTPA-eligible youtii. The latter option is especially feasible in poor high 
schools when all students in tiie school can be considercd eligible for JTPA. However, to tiie extent 
employers attach a stigma to JTPA students and arc unwilling to offer tiiem training or employment as 
a result, collaboration between Titie II-C and school-to-woric efforts may be hindered. 

3* Type and Duration of Services 

Titie II-C allows a range of school-to-woric related services and offers connections to employers 
and employment (including subsidized woric and on-tiie-job training) diat could be vital for schooi-to- 
woric efforts. However, tiie short-term training tiiat Titie II-C typically provides often results in JTPA 
students being placed in low-skill, low-wage service jobs— not tiie high skill, decent wage jobs many 
planners of school-to-woric systems envision. Furtiier. because short-term services are part of the JTPA 
program culture, some SDAs may be reluctant to participate in longer temi school-to-woric efforts. 

4» Performance Requirements 

In tiie past, perfomiance requirements have encouraged some SDAs to cream participants and to 
offer short, low-intensity services. Recent amendments, including the elimination of cost per placement 




standards, have sought to eliminate some pernicious effects of perforaiance standards, and states and 
DOL have worked to improve ways to "hold SDAs hannless" by varying perfonnance standanls based 
on the population served. While these changes wiU increase flexibiUty at the local level, some SDAs 
may resist providing long-temi school-to-work services if they do not see these services leading to 
improvements on the perfonnance standards. 



Summer Youth Employment and Training Program (Title II-B) 

Overview 

JTPA Tide n-B provides work experience and basic education during the summer to disadvantaged 
youth between 14 and 21 years old. The program's goals include increasing the basic educational and 
citizenship skiUs of youth, encouraging school completion or emollmem in supplementary or 
alternative school programs, and providing eligible youth with exposure to the world of work. In FY 
1993. just over $1 biUion was appropriated for the summer program. 

^ ^ S^^i'^^'^i"^ ^ ""'"8 the same fomiula as Titie II-C. except states do not set aside 
lunds. Like Titte H-C. SDAs determine what services are provided under Tifle II-B each summer The 
role of the states and federal govemmem in steering the program is further diminished because no 
perfonnance requirements are attached to the receipt of Tifle II-B funds. Other criUcal feamres of Uie 
program design include tiie following: 

1. Service Strategies 

Based on a needs assessment, most participants are assigned to classroom training, a paid summer 
job wiUi a public or non profit agency, or both.' SDAs generally subcontract wiUi local govemmem 
agencies or non profit organizations to provide summer jobs and wiUi local education agencies to 
provide education seivices. Common work experience placements include state and local govemmem 
offices, park and recreation agencies, non profit day-care centers and hospitals, and public housing 
projecte^ Pnvate. for-profit companies are generaUy not eligible to provide summer jobs under Tifle 
II-B. I^rtocipants m flie education componem are typically paid at a rate comparable to participants 
assi^ to work expenence. The program also autiiorizes funds for support services necessary to 
enable youtii to participate in tiie program. 

2. Eligibility 

Like Tifle II-C. tiie summer education and jobs program is targeted to economically 
disadvaritaged youtii between 14 to 21 years old. Participants may be concurrenfly enroUed in Tifle 
II-B and II-C programs. 



Implications for SchooI-to-Work Opportunities 

The summer youtii employmem and training program (Tifle II-B) can link disadvantaged students 
to pubhc and non profit employers, basic educational services, and support services. The most obvious 
im^catoon for this program in a school-to-work system is its potential to supplemem oflier school-to- 
work services disadvantaged students receive. This is already happening, for example, in Texas, where 
disadvantaged youtii in tech-prep programs are receiving JTPA services like on-tiie-job training, job 
shadowing, and counseling using Tifle II-B funds. (DOL. 1992) 

Several issues surrounding tiie Tifle II-B program wiU detennine tiie program's role in a school- 
to-work system. These issues include local flexibUity. eligibility requirements, and tiie type and 
duration of services. « 
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1. Local Flexibility 

Like Title II-C, sununcr employment and training programs are developed at the local level by 
SDAs. Hence, the extent of collaboration between JTPA and the school-to-woric system will depend on 
a variety of local factors, as described earlier for Title II-C. Further, because state and federal 
peifonnance requirements do not apply to Title II-B, local flexibility is even more significant under 
Title n-B than Titte II-C. 

2. Eligibility 

Because Title II-B is targeted to youth who are economically disadvantaged, its role in a lai^ger 
school-to-woik system will be limited to this population. In practice, this might mean that localities 
will use Title n-B funds to provide additional school-to-woric services to ^IPA-eligible youth. 

3* Type and Duration of Services 

If Title II-B is used to supplement school-to-worlc services disadvantaged students receive, these 
additional services — provided during the summer only — could include academic remediation, woik 
experience, or support services like transportation and child care. However, the potential role of Title 
II-B funded work experience may be somewhat limited because Title II-B enrollees are often placed 
in low-wage, low-skill jobs that may not be consistent with the purpose of the school-to-work 
program. 



JTPA State Education-Coordination Set-Aside Program 

Overview 

The Education-Coordination Set-Aside provision, also called the 8 percent set-aside, makes 
exf^cit JTPA's key aim: encouraging cooperation between JTPA and education providers to better 
meet the needs of the disadvantaged. Under this provision, states set aside 8 percent of their Title II-A 
and n-C allocation to coordinate education and training efforts and to provide direct education 
services to JTPA-eli^ble individuals.^^ These direct services commonly include literacy or basic 
skills, dropout prevention, occupational training, and school-to-work activities and are generally 
provided through cooperative agreements between local and state educational agencies and SDAs. 

The education-coordination set-aside differs from other JTPA programs in several important 
respects, including: states* roles in setting priorities, matcMng requirements, eligibility criteria, and 
absence of performance standards. 

L State Role in Setting Priorities 

In contrast to Titles II-B and II-C in wliich services are primarily driven by localities, states 
control how set-aside funds are allocated and used. For example, states wishing to play an active role 
can create statewide education and training programs for the disadvantaged with set-aside fimds or can 
estatdish an RFP process to distribute set-aside funds to local programs consistent with state priorities. 
Conversely, some states opt to play a more minor role and simply allocate the funds by fonnula to 
SDAs. (Gmbb et al., 1990) 

2. Matching Requirement 

State and local agencies must match doUar-for-doUar (100 percent match) any set-aside funds 
used for direct services to participants. Matching funds or in-kind contributions can come from federal 
non-JTPA programs (such as the Perkins Act, Vocational Rehabilitation Act, Adult Education Act, or 
Pell Grant program), local or state government programs, or private sources. 

3. Eligibility Restrictions and Absence of Performance Standards 

States may use up to 25 percent of the direct service funds on non-economically disadvantaged 
individuals, which means that the program's eligibility restrictions are actually less stringent than the 
Tide II-C requirements. However, because no performance standards are attached to set-aside funds, 
many states and localities use tiie program to serve the most disadvantaged JTPA participants. In fact. 
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some states view serving the neediest individuals as a key part of the set-aside program •s mission and 
do not fully use the **25 percent** window* (National Commission for Employment Policy, 1991) 



Implications for SchooMo-Work Opportunities 

JTPA opens the door to states' using set-aside funds for school-to*woik programs by explicitly 
stating funds can be used for a wide variety of education and training services that **provide school-to- 
woric transition services of demonstrated effectiveness.**'^ The absence of performance standards may 
further encourage states and localities to use set-aside funds to develop or implement novel school-to- 
work apptozchos without the risks involved in usmg Title II-C funds, which include performance 
standaids. 

The following a^cts of the set-aside may be particularly critical to states and localities 
examining the role of the set-aside program in a school-to-woik system: 

1. Eligibility Requirements 

While the set-aside prognm offers more flexibility than other JTPA programs with respect to 
eligibility, it mauitains JTPA's emphasis on serving the disadvantaged by requiring at least 75 percrat 
of program participants to be economically disadvantaged individuals. Hence, set-aside funds may be 
most useful as a suj^lement to help JTPA-eligible students paiticipate in a school-to-woik program 
that serves all students in a school or as a funding source for school-to-woik programs that exclusively 
serve JTPA-eligible youth. 

2. State Control 

States, not localities, ultimately decide how to use set-aside funds. Some states may opt to use 
set-aside funds to promote school-to-wotfc systems consistent with the Administration's bill — for 
instance, by establishing an RFP process to distribute set-aside funds to localities developing school-to- 
woric systems. States that traditionally have had a strong role in the administration of set-aside funds 
may be especially likely to develop statewide priorities regarding the use of the set-aside funds for the 
School-to- Woik OKwrtunities effort If the state's role is weaker— for example, if the state simply 
funnels set-aside funds to SDAs— the program's role in School-to-Work Opportunities programs will 
vary depending on local priorities. 



JTPA Youth Fair Chance Program (TUIe tV^H) 



Overview 

Under the recently authorized Youth Fair Chance program, DOL will award $50 million in up to 
25 1-year grants (renewable for up to 5 years) in the first year of the program to high poverty 
communities to provide comprehensive education, training, and support services to youth and young 
adults. The program's goals include ensuring access to education and job training assistance for youth 
in urban and niral high poverty areas, providing comprehensive services to underserved and 
disadvantaged youth, enabling communities with high concentrations of poveity to establish and meet 
goals for improving the oppoitunities available to youth, and facilitating the coordination of 
comprehensive services to serve youth in such communities. 

While this is a new program that provides a small number of grants (and hence differs from most 
JTPA programs), it is included because of its link to the School-to-Woric Opportunities biU. According 
to the bill, funds appropriated for the Youth Fair Chance program may be awarded in combination 
with grants to high poverty areas to implement School-to-Woric Opportunities programs.^^ 
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h Community and Individual Elieibility 
Program giants aie made to high poverty communities, generally ttmmgh the SDA that serves the 
conmiunity. The Act defines high poverty communities to include urban census tracts or 
nonmetiopolitan counties with at least a 30 percent poverty rate. Individual eligibility for Youth Fair 
Chance piograms is based on age and geographic location, not on income. Specifically, all youth and 
young adults ages 14 through 30 who live in a high*poverty community receiving funds are 
eligtWc.^^ 

2. Types of Services 

Communities can provide a broad array of education, training, and suppoit services to the eligible 
population,^^ YouUi Fair Chance funds may be used to support paid work experience if the work 
ejqperience is combined with other education and training activities. 

Communities q)ecifically designated by the DOL may also create a job guarantee program for youths. 
Under this program, grantees guarantee jobs to youth age 16 to 19 who undertake a commitment to 
oxtinue and complete their high school education and who successfully meet school atteiuiance and 
perfonnaix:e standards. Communities provide wage subsidies of up to SO percent to employers. These 
subsidies are limited to 1 year and must encourage employers to provide advanced or specialized 
training or a structured and integrated learning experience involving the school and employer. Fuither, 
youths employed under the job guarantee provision are not permitted to work for more than IS hours 
per week during the school year. 



Implications for SchooI-to*Work Opportunities 

The Youth Fair Chance program, like School-to-Work Opportunities program grants in high*poverty 
areas, provides funding for coordinated education and training services in some of the nation's most 
distressed communities. Both programs have the potential tc significantly bolster school-to*work 
efforts in those communities. The fact that funds from the two programs can be awarded together 
further underscores the potential role of the Youth Fair Chance program in a School-to-Work 
Opportunities system. The following key features of the Youth Fair Chance program deserve specific 
mention: 

!• Community-Driven Services 
Localities are the program grantees and hence detennine how program funds are used. As a result, the 
extent to which the program supports local school-to-work efforts will vary across commimities. The 
state's role is more minor, for instance, grantees must submit applications to the governor for comment 
t)efore sutmitting them to DOL. 

2* Type of Services 

The funds program can be used for a range of education and training services and program models that 
are con^stent with the School-to-Work Opportunities bill. For example, the program autliorizes paid 
work experience that is integrated with other education and training services, and the job guarantee 
program links education and paid work experience that involves a stmctured training component. In 
both cases, however, it is unclear how closely the work and school experiences will be linked. The 
program also seeks to promote access by requiring communities to provide critical support services 
such as child care, transportation, and family crisis counseling. 
3. Eligibility 

Because the Youth Fair Chance program is aimed at residents of high poverty areas, it will have to 
overcome obstacles similar to those faced by other JTPA programs. Most significantly, there is a risk 
participants may be stigmatized, particularly in the eyes of employers. As a result, some communities 
may find it difficult to locate employers willing to provide high-quality, meaningful training 
opportunities for these youth. The psdd work experience component and the subsidized job guarantee 
program may encourage employers to participate, although at this early date it is difficult to predict the 
success of these effoits. 
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National Apprenticeship Act of 1937 



Overview 

The National Apprenticeship Act of 1937 defines the federal government's role in the registered 
apprenticeship system. This system, whose roots go baclc to the trade apprenticeships of the middle 
ages, is an important route by which many young adults enter a skilled trade or profession. 
Apprentices generaUy receive supervised, structured on-the-job training and a complementary technical 
instruction component, often at a community college. Apprentices are initially paid about half the 
wage of fully trained workers for their work, with wages rising over time as the apprentices* skiUs 
increase. Apprenticeship programs can last from 1 to 6 years depending on the occupation, and 
individuals who successfully complete their apprenticeships become journey workers and earn a 
portable, widely-recognized Apprenticeship Completion Certificate. Currently, there arc Jout 43,000 
registertid apprenticeship programs in over 830 occupations and about 350,000 registered 
apprenticeships nationwide. (DOL,1992) 

The age and education level of registered apprentices distinguishes the registered apprenticeship 
system fiom "youth apprenticeships." Most newly registered apprentices— about 84 percent— are over 
21 years old.' Apprenticeship programs generally rcquirc a high school diploma as a prcrequisite, 
and, incrcasingly, many apprcntices have acquircd some coUege education. 

The apprenticeship system is privately driven. Employers, sometimes with labor unions, generally 
sponsor— that is, plan, administer, and pay for— apprcnticcship programs. The federal role is limited 
and includes promoting the establishment of apprenticeship programs, setting uniform standards for 
apprenticeships, protecting the health and safety of apprentices, rcgistering ^prcnticeship programs 
and ^rcnticcs, and providing technical assistanct jo programs. 

DOL's Burcau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) conducts most federal activities related to 
apprenticeships, although in some states a federaUy approved state apprenticeship agency conducts 
apiMenticeship-related functions." 



Implications for School-to-Work Opportunities 

The registered apprenticeship system is peiiiaps the most time-tested and successful model of 
integrating classroom and on-the-job training for young adults entering skiUed occupations. Yet, 
because most registered apprentices are over 21 the program does not generaUy involve secondary 
schools; hence, this sets the registered apprenticeship program apart fix>ra other School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs envisioned vi the Administration's bill. Nonetheless, the registered 
apprenticeship system merits closer examination for at least two reasons: as a model of a successful 
apprenticeship program and for its role in school-to-apprcnticeship programs. 

1. Model of a Successful Apprenticeship Program 

The long history of the registered apprenticeship system offers a wealfli of experience to those 
seeking to create effective school-to-woik programs such as youth apprenticeships and can serve as a 
modei for tiiese efforts. Registered apprenticeships include many components tiiat many experts view 
as critical to school-to-woik programs: 

• Paid work experience; 

• Supervised, stnictured job training that includes tasks to be mastered at increasuigly higher 
skill levels; 

• A nationally recognized, portable credential for graduating apprcntices; 



• A major role for employers and labor unions in sponsoring programs and in developing skill 
standards; 



• A governmental role in encouraging partnerships, setting standards for apprenticeship 
programs, and certifying programs; and 

• Qassroom study integrated with on-tiie-job training. 

Examimng the registered ^renticeship program also highlights challenges that developers of 
School-to-Woik Opportunities programs will face. For instance, employers in many industries may 
choose not to hire youth apprentices when they can tdtt registered s^rentices who are more mature, 
better educated, and less likely to change jobs* In addition, unims may resist additional programs in 
whidi youth are hired at lower wages than fully skilled woikers.^^ 

2. Role of SchooNto-Apprenticeaiilp Programs 

Althou^ registered apprenticeships generally do not involve secondary schools and high school 
studmts, a number of high schools are developing sdKX>l-to-a|;^renticeship programs for their students. 
These programs enable 11th- and 12th-graders to get a head stait on apprenticeships by woiking part 
time as an apprentice during high school After graduation, students continue with the same sponsor as 
full-time (^)prentices until completing the s^renticeslup and being certified as journey woricers. 
Because of their focus on high school students, school-to-s^prenticeship {Hograms are more consistent 
with the vision of School-to-Woric Opportunities than registered ^prenticeships alone. 

Federal programs such as JTPA Title II-C provide funds for school-to-apprenticeship programs 
for disadvantaged youth that can help smooth the transition to registered apprenticestups. In addition. 
Job Coips sponsors pre-aiq>renticeship programs, which like Title II-C school-to-apprenticeship 
programs seek to enable disadvantaged young people to participate in registered apprenticeships. 
(Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 1993) 



U.S. Employment Service Program (Wagner-Peyser Act) 

Overview 

The Wagner-Peyser Act established the current federal-state system of public employment offices. 
This system provides no-fee employment services to employers and job seekers through a nationwide 
networic of about 2,500 employment offices. (Bendick, 1989) The Employment Service (ES) 
offers registered job seekers access to a list of job vacancies as its primary service; however, a small 
fraction of job seekers also receive counseling, testing, training referrals, or active job development 

DOL's ES sets overall policy for the program and provides funding and technical assistance to 
states. State employment offices provide most of the direct employment services; states have 
considerable latitude in the services they offer. Federal funds are allocated to states using a 
demographic fonnula based on the size of the state's labor force and the number of unemployed 
individuals in the state. In FY 1993, the federal government appropriated about $900 million for ES, 
most of which was distributed to states. That year, ES placed 2.6 million individuals in jobs. 

While anyone legally qualified to work can register for employment services, registration is 
mandatory for people receiving certain federal benefits such as Unemployment Insurance. In fact, ES 
has historically served as the **administrative and enforcement ami of various federal income-transfer 
programs. . .[This] has blurred the agency's sense of mission and has distracted resources from its 
labor placement efforts.** Further, the link between ES and federal income-transfer programs has 
shifted the emphasis of ES from mainstream woricers toward the more difRcult-to-serve and as a result 
has stigmatized ES in the eyes of some employers and job seekers. (Bendick, 1989) 



Implications for School-to- Woric Opportunities 

For youths preparing to enter the workforce, a source of up-to-date infonnation about avaUable 
jobs and careers is cleariy of value, hi fact, youths seeking foU-tune and summer jobs have 
traditionally made up a significant portion of ES cUents. Further, states have flexibility to coordinate 
pro^s under Wagner-Peyser with other programs; for instance, under certain conditions specified 
by the legislation, states can use Wagner-Peyser doUars to fund Perkins Act and some JTPA 
programs. Hence, states and localities wishing to include job search activities witiiin a school-to- 
woik system may be able to use Wagner-Peyser funds to provide tiiese services. 

In its current form, however, the ES has several limitations tiiat woik to reduce its potential 
uscfutoess wiUiin School-to-Woik Opportunities systems. Most obviously, low-wage, low-status jobs 
are ovcrrepresented In tiie job listings, whUe only a smaU fraction of job postings are for professional, 
managerial, or technical occupations. This is pardy tiie resuU of tiie stigma many employers attach to 
the ES as bemg removed from the mainstream. These poorly paid, entry-level service jobs are 
precisely tiie jobs tiiat most proponents of school-to-work systems are trying to help youtiis avoid. 

The ES's budget is another constraint. Given its current funding level and its mandate to serve all 
corners— including tiiose required to register as a condition of receiving otiier benefits— Uie ES 
typically provides a low-intensity service to a large number of people. While many youtiis could 
benefit from a more intensive system of career counseling and information, tiie ES currentiy appears 
unlikely to have tiie resources to significantiy strengtiien its youtii services." 



Fair Labor Standards Act 

Overview 

The Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) is the principal federal legislation governing minimum 
wages and tiie employmem of minors. The law covers most U.S. employees, including youtiis and 
young adults enrolled in school-to-woik programs.^ WhUe state laws are not included in tiiis report, 
states may have additional minimum wage and child labor laws, and it is tiie more restrictive 
provisions (state or federal) tiiat apply in each state.*' 

FLSA sets Uie federal minimum wage for regular and overtime woric." The Act also aUows 
employers to pay certain youtiis a sub-minimum training wage. Specifically, most employees under 20 
years of age may be paid a training wage of 85 percem of tiie minimum wage for up to 90 days under 
certain conditions. Employers may also pay certain full-time students, student learners, apprentices, 
and woricers witii disabilities less tiian tiie minimum wage if tiiey obtain special certificates from DDL 

FLSA's child labor provisions limit tiie types of jobs and hours minors— youtiis under 18 years 
of age-can woric. While a complete description of federal child labor law is beyond tiie scope of 
this report, ma^or points are enumerated below." First, minors ages 14 and 15 may work; however, 
tills woric must be in specified occupations outside school hours for limited periods of time each day 
and each week. Second, minors ages 16 and 17 may woric in any occupation except o»:cupations 
declared hazardous by tiie Secretary of Labor (such as mining, logging, and roofing). However, tiie 
law allows 16 and 17 year old registered appremices and studem learners to work in some hazardous 
occupations under certain conditions." FinaUy, tiie law provides more flexibility for 14 and 15 year 
olds participating in approved school-supervised and school-administered Woric Experience and Career 
Exploration Programs (WECEP)." Students enrolled in WECEP may woric during school hours, for 
more hours per week, and in a wider array of occupations tiian nonstudent learners. 
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Implications for SchooI-to-Worlc Opportunities 

FLSA*s minimum wage and chUd labor provisions come into play when school-to-woiic programs 
include an employment component— for instance, if the programs provide paid worlc experience as 
specified by the Clinton Administration's bill.^^ However, the minimum wage provisions arc only a 
constraint for school-to-woiic programs that would want to hire youths at sub-minimum wages. In 
practice, this is often not the case; for example, programs or employers may opt to pay higher than 
minimum wages to attract youths or signal that the student learner's work is valuable to the employer. 
If school-to-woik programs do want to pay youth sub-minimum wages, several potential cations exist 
for employers, including paying training wages or seeking a special certificate from EKDL. In some 
cases, school-to-woik prognmis may also pay youth a stipend— that is, a fixed amount not linked to 
hours worked. 

School-to-work programs that employ youth must comply with federal child labor laws. These 
laws arc paiticulariy stringent for 14 and 15 year olds, although WECEP provisions may be used in 
certain cases to gain flexibility in working with students enrolled in work experience programs linked 
to their educational experience. The barring of minors (except certain apprentices and student learners) 
from work in hazardous occupations may also be a constraint for some school-to-work programs; for 
instance, programs might have to delay on-the-job training or work experience in these hazardous 
occupaticxis until youths turn 18. 



Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act of 1990 

The Perkins Act defines the federal role in assisting and improving secondary and postsecondary 
vocational education programs. Initiated in 1917, federal assistance to vocational education stands as 
one of the earliest efforts in which the federal government played a role in expanding a particular form 
of educational preparation for young people. Although the Perkins Act includes authorization for 
several special programs such as community-based organizations, consumer and homemaking 
education, and career guidance and counseling, by far the most significant parts of the legislation for 
the School-to- Work Opportunities initiative are those that provide basic grants to states for vocational 
education and state and local grants to develop and expand tech-prep programs. 



Perkins Basic State Grants Program 

Overview 

If major resuiicturing of career preparation for secondary school students is to occur on a broad 
scale, it is imlikely to progress very far without drawing upon the resources and reforms tied to the 
federal basic grants program. Yet the billion dollars in Perkins basic grants constitute a very small 
fraction (about 10 percent) of total dollars supporting vocational education. Nevertheless, many experts 
see the basic grants with tiieir emphasis on quality improvements and access for all students as a 
driving force in setting priorities for vov:ational education nationwide. Moreover, since these grants can 
be used for a wide range of activities, they theoretically could lend a major boost to creating the 
school-based and work-based learning opportunities in school-to-work programs. 

The 1990 reauthorization of the federal vocational education program reoriented Petldns basic 
grants toward improving the quality of vocational program offerings and ensuring all youth — 
particulariy those who were poor, disabled, deficient in English language skills, or female— had access 
to these improved programs. Implementation of these amendments, often called Perkins II to 
distinguish them from the 1984 Pericins Act (or Pcricins I), has been underway in the states and 
localities for a relatively short time. A few studies have attempted to examine changes in the last two 
years, but the national assessment of vocational education called for in Pericins II will not report 
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findings until January and July 1994. Hie recency of efforts to alter the ways states and locaUties 
deliver vocational education is important to keep in mind when contemplating how Perkins n basic 
grants may factor into the reform agenda posed by the new School-to-Woik initiative. 
Hie foUowing four features are critical to the basic grants program: 

1. Funds Targding Provisions 

Although states can use some funds for state-level activities, they must use foraiulas to direct the 
mjaonty of Peikins H basic grants to educational institutions (school districts, vocational-technical 
schoob. and postsecondaiy schools) with high concentrations of disadvantaged students. Consequently, 
not aU di«ncts or all high schools have Perkins funds. States also have littte control over how much 
fimdmg districts, schools, and programs receive.** States also must ensure federal dollais do not 
rq>lace dollars frnn other state and local sources. 

2. Program Emphases and Allowable Uses of Funds 

Peikins n requires grantees to adopt integrated curricula that combine academic and vocational 
cuincula, but it only broadly describes integrated curricula." Most grantees appear to be busy 
institutmg integrated or linked curricula; initial reports suggest that developing applied mathematics 
and sacnce courses or requiring academic courses as part of an occupational sequence are common 
paths. Schools also seem to be upgrading vocational education courses latiier than contextualizing 
courees m the academic departments of high schools or teaming faculty from both departments to 
teach classes. (GAO, 1993) f " 

Except for a 5 percent Umit on program administration, districts and schools can use tiieir Peridns 
basic grant funds m any number of ways. Tech-prep, cooperative vocational education, and 
apprentice^pprogiams are among tiie aUowable uses of basic grants tiiat receive explicit mention in 
tne statute. Despite tiiis form of encouragement from Congress, however, tiiese approaches have yet 
to show major increases m student enrollment. 

3. State and Local Decisionmaking Structure 

1 , ^ program vests direction and supervision of the basic grants program at tiie state 

level m a boanl of vocational education. Govemors do not directty control tiie basic grants program " 
Despite the state-level supervision, in practice the decisionmaking stnicture aUows considerable 
discretion to local recipients in how tiiey decide to use tiieir Peridns money. The state role is one of 
plannmg and assessing needs; setting funding shares for secondary and postsecondaiy levels- 
disbursmg grant funds tiirough fimding foraiulas and review of local appUcations; providmg leadership 
and technical assistance; and estabUshing standards to monitor and evaluate tiie perfonnance of local 
vocational education programs." 

Local administiation of tiie vocational education program— at least in tiie past— has stood 
separate from tfie rest of tiie insttuctional program in school districts and has not been closely linked 
to employers and oflier providers of occupational education and training. Through requirements for 
mtegration and coonUnation, Peridns II endeavors to break down these traditional patterns 

4. Performance and Evaluation Standards 

A major tiirust of Peridns U is requiring more frequent evaluation of local programs and 
estaWishmg standanls for assessing tiie outcomes of such programs. By late 1992 aU sutes must 
unplemem a statewide system of core standanls tiiat must include competency gains and perfonnance 
measures. To remedy substandard perfonnance, states wiU require local improvement plans ^ 



Impllcattons for School-to- Work Opportunities 
1. SUte and Local Discretion 

The Peridns basic grants program provides a limited but significant pool of resources at tiie state 

JlllwH ^""".^ "^^^ *° '"'"^^'^^ ^""^"^ ^ woric-based learning emphasis 

contained in tiie proposed legislation. The integration of academic and vocational curricula an 
emphasis on learning about broad aspects of an industry or occupation, and ttie availabUity of 
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lesouices for inscrvicc training and links to business and industiy are consistent elements between tl» 
Ptikins basic grants program and the School-to-Woik Opportunities proposal. Tapping tliese resources, 
however, may icquiic the development of a consistent, shared vision among state boards of vocational 
education and local recipients of Peiidns basic grants. Developing common objectives at the local level 
appears especially critical since local authorities have considerable latitude in how Pericins funds are 
directed and used. 

2. Counterpressures to Redirecting Basac Grants to School-to-Work Programs 

The fact that programs such as apprenticeship, tech-prep, and cooperative education have yet to 
burgeon despite the potential support of Pericins basic grants offers a staric reminder of the challenges 
that may confront those seeking to implement these approaches. Using Pericins resources to redirect 
traditional vocational education practices involves undoing, or at least modifying, past decisions to 
fund certain programs and support specific staff. The low enrollments in these school-to-woric 
programs is also consistent with many experts* acknowledgement that creating structured woric-bascd 
learning experiences and integrated cumcula is very difficult and time consuming. To do both may 
require concentrating resources even more than is called for in Perkins II— a hard task for local 
administrators to undertake when pressures exist to spread resources across schools. 

3. Nonreplaccmcnt of State and Local Funds in Disadvantaged Schools 

State and local officials must be careful to ensure Pericins dollars supplement and do not supplant 
other state and local funds for implementing the new system of career preparation in districts and 
schools that receive Perkins dollars. While Pericins does not require targeting services on particular 
students within a school, its intent cleariy is to expand the avaUable educational resources in districts 
and schools that serve concentrations of disadvantaged students. 



Perkins Tech-Prep Education Act 

Overview 

Title III-E of Perkins II authorizes federal spending to stimulate the develoiment and expansion 
of Tech-Prep programs. Tech-Prep programs, as defined by the law, combine secondary and 
postsecondary education and (1) lead to an associate degree or 2-year certificate; (2) provide technical 
preparation in at least one field of engineering technology, applied science, mechanical, industrial, or 
practical art or trade, or agriculture, health, or business; (3) build competence in matiiematics, science, 
and communications tiux)ugh a sequential course of study; and (4) lead to placement in employment 
Although die various elements of die Tech-Prep model have been used for some time, die approach 
recently has garnered increased attention witii several states establishing Tech-Prep consortia 
throughout die state. Despite tiiese examples of expansion, observers of Tech-Prep*s development 
acknowledge die program is still in its infancy. The federal Tech-Prep program attempts to catalyze 
the expansicMi of tius approach tiirough die provision of funds tiiat states can award competitively or 
by fonnula as planning or demonstration grants to local consortia. Just over $100 million in federal 
grant assistance was available in FY 1993. 

The federal Tech-Prep program embodies many of die core elements of die School-to-Woric 
Opportunities system presented by die Qinton Administration widi one major exception: Tech-Prep as 
defined by Pericins II does not require a work-based component. The federal statute indicates that a 2- 
year apprenticeship program following secondary school can substitute for tiie 2 years of higher 
education tiiat constitute die second half of die 2 + 2 concept diat underlies tech-prep. Thus, while die 
Tech-Prep Act permits using funds for apprenticeship programs and odier activities based in die 
woricplace, it leaves the decision to do so to states and localities. 

In fact, die Tech-Prep statute imposes few requirements on grantees, permitting states and local 
consortia considerable flexibility in defining tech-prep programs. A few requirements are wordi noting, 
however, along widi areas of discretion. 
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1. Dedsionmaking Structure 

Similar to the Peikins baric grants program, the state board of vocational education is the 
recipient of federal Tech-Prep money to the state. The state board can delegate overeight and 
administration functions to any state agency it chooses. In most cases, responsibUity for administering 
Tedi-Prep has been assigned to the secondary vocational education agency and less often to a higher 
education or community college agency, (Layton and Bragg, 1992) 

2. Distribution of Funds 

With approval of the state board, the state administering agency can make competitive awards or 
use a formula to distribute funds. Most states have relied on competitive awards as a mechanism for 
promoting development and dissemination of successful programs and practices although some states 
combine fonnulas with competitive awards to guarantee all local programs some of the available 
funds. (Layton and Bragg, 1992) There is no required state match for federal Tech-Prep dollars. 
Moreover, reports indicate only about a dozen states currently supplement Tech-Prep programs with 
state dollars. 

3. Required Prognim Elements and Allowable Uses of Funds 

Tech-Prep consortia that receive funds must designate one member of the consortium to serve as 
the sole fiscal agent; begin the program in 11th grade of high school; address dropout prevention and 
participation of students with special needs; equip students with competencies in mathematics, science 
and communications (applied academic courses can be used); include business, industry and labor 
consultation; and provide for effective job placement or transfer to a 4-year postsecondary degree 
program. The federal definition of technical preparation reportedly discourages programs that prepare 
students for careers in what are perceived as less technical fields—for example, child care, fashion 
design, and personal services. Despite this discouragement, some consortia elect to include these 
occupaUonal areas to appeal to a broader range of students. (SUveiberg, 1993) Funds can be used for a 
variety of purposes including curriculum development, inservice training for teachers and counselors, 
preparatory services for students and consortia staff, equipment, and acquisition of technical assistance. 



Implications for School-to-Work Opportunities Proposal 

1. Use of Funds Determined Largely by State Boards and Local Consortia 

If they choose to, states and localities would appear to be free to use Tech-Prep grants to fashion 
the school- and work-based educational programs envisioned in the Clinton administration's proposal. 
In fact, the Tech-Prep program has the potential either to define a state's restructured occupational 
preparation path for high school students or to become an important component within it. If Tech-Prep 
is to become the defining frameworic for the new system, however, it wiU depend on the enthusiasm of 
state and local Tech-Prep decisionmakers for developing structured, paid work-based learning 
opportunities for students. Some local Tech-Prep consortia already have moved in ttiis direction and 
woriq)lace components have received increasing attention within the Tech-Prep community. 
(Silverberg, 1993) Of course, if the woric-based component of the School-to- Woric Opportunities 
legislation is broadly Lnterpreted to include simulated woric activities that take place apart from Uie 
woriq)lace, even fewer adjustments to existing Tech-Prep programs will be necessary. ImportanUy, 
state boards of vocational education have the authority to add woric-based components as a condition 
for funding eligibility. To date, however, few states have sought to impose additional eligibility 
requirements to preserve local flexibility. (Layton and Bragg, 1992) Whether tiie impetus of a School- 
to- Work Opportunities planning activity in each state will overcome this reluctance to requite a woric- 
based component remains a question. 

2. Progressive Stage of Tech-Prep Implementation 

In many states and localities, Tech-Prep programs, although evolving in their approach, have 
followed a particular course, which may not be fuUy consistent witii the School-to-Woric Opportunities 
legislation. Redirecting that course may invoke resistance among program staff who may question the 
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feasibUity of instituting work-based components on a large scale or who are fearful such moves will 
detract from accomplishing the goal of expanding Tech-Prep. 

3. Modest Federal and State Funding 

Hie fact that Tech-Prep resources remain fairly minimal in many states also may unpcde efforts 
to use the Tech-Prep program as a point of leveraging a new system of school-to-woik preparatiori^ 
school year 1993-1994. 39 states reported one or less than one fidl-time person assigned to Tech-Prep 
rcsponsdWlities at the state level. Ftederal Tech-Prep grants to local consortia that year also were 
relatively minimal, amounting at most to about $300,000. (SUverbeig, 1993) 

4. The Culture Surrounding Tech-Prep . 

TUe culture surrounding Tech-Prep programs in states and localities may prove a sigmficant 
hindrance. As Tech-Prep programs attempt to distinguish tiiemselves from traditional vocational 
programs and create an image of challenge and opportunity that wiU atti^t stodents across tiie 
Sum, they may exclude occupational clusters tiiat are not viewed as "high tech and restrict the 
Sogram to a seledl group of able stiidents. These practices may result in Tech-Prep acquiring an ditist 
label and to the creation of a career educational patti tiiat is not intended to address tiie needs of the 
large number of students who are not coUege-bound. . ^ fT».i,D«>n 

If affiliation witii tiw traditional vocational program affiliation hmits tiie expansion of Tech-Prep 
programs, however, the inutxluction of the School-to-Work Opportunities initiative may prove 
beneficial. Observers note ttie more Tech-Prep programs arc perceived as part of broad school 
lestructiiring efforts, tbc less tiiey carry tiie negative overtones many parents and employers attach to 
traditional vocational education. (Bailey and Merritt. 1993) Placing ttie Tech-Prep program at tiie 
forefront of tiie School-to-Woric Opportunities systemwide redesign of secondary career preparation, 
and, in ttim, linking both witii tiie proposed Goals 2000 legislation may offset some Tech-Prep 
pn)grams current perceptiial pn)blems and pn)mote tiieir expansion. 
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College Work-Study Program 

Overview 

The federal CoUege Work Sttidy (CWS) program* assists needy undergraduate and graduate 
Stiidents in financing postsecondary education costs tiirough part-time employment. Because the 
program helps to support paid employment for students, it possibly can contribute to tiie woik-b^d 
oornponent of local school-to-work programs envisioned in tiie Administration's proposed legislatioii. 
Hiis^tential conttibution, however, would extend only to financially needy stiidents who are enrolled 
in school-to-work programs (such as Tech-Piep) tiiat extend into postsecondary schoohng. A portion of 
CWS funds can also be used by tiie postsecondary institiitions tiiat receive grants for tiie purpose of 

develonng work-shidy jobs. ^ . ^ .u » 

Bnployers who can participate in CWS programs include tiie postsecondary institiitions tiiat 
receive CWS grants; private, for-profit employers; fedend, stiite, or local public agencies; or pnvate 
nonprofit organizations. Federal funding amounttwl to around $600 million in FY 1993; tiflang tne 
employers' matthing fiinds into account results in an average award per stiident of app«)ximately^ 
$1 000 Employers must provide 30 percent of tiie federal CWS doUars used to support stiidents 
emplo^enu in tiie case of private, for-profit employers tiie required mateh riws to 50 Percent 
Further. posti»condary institiitions may only use up to 25 percent of tiieir CWS tota^ grant for jobs m 
private, for-profit organizations and tiiese jobs must be academically relevant to stiidents educatioa 

Stiidents who are eligible for a CWS award from tiieir coUege must esuiblish financial need 
according to tiic needs analysis system imposed on all federal grant or loan assistance. Postsecondary 
institiitions award CWS grants as part of an aid package. The postsecondary schools have latitiide to 
operate a range of woric-stoidy options in which to place stiidents. but Uiey must ensure stiiderits 
houriy earnings are not beneatii minimum wage and tiieir maximum earnings are not over tiieir level 



of fimncial need. Graduate students have shown decUning rates of participation in the Dioeram and 
part-time students typicaUy do not receive awaids. u«paaon in ine program and 

ImpUcations for SchooI-to-Work Opportunities Initiatives 

fnr vnmJ in"^""^' Conceivably could be used to create stmctured woric-based learning opportunities 
for youth m ttie post-high school part of their preparation for a carwr. Although D^L nSn^n? 
Whon in federal student aid programs indicate students att^i^g^ti^'ty Xe 
Z^£Z^,^r^:-!-T^^ vcaU s^U (and 
sncriJ?*^'''^^ speaking, using CWS grants for school-to-work programs will probably reauiie 

t^ordrelopSet tS'^^" " °^ ^y^^P and r^^Llfrcru^'y devote 

^Ddevelopment. There is litfle basis to assume CWS jobs meet the structured learning conwDts 

o^t^ ? ^ School-to-Work Opportunities bm. Moreover, the statutory limStionTp^te for- 
profit employee' participation may limit the types of stmctured workplace leariTg exScet 
avmlable to an inst^hition. In shoit. while the CWS program offers re^urLs toThoSr^r^ 
inihauves. its actual contribution may be marginal as a result of the broad mix oTp^LlnSfrv 

Goals 2000: Educate America Act House Bill (H.R.) 1804 

Overview 

Acl'mI^S^Sk^^II'"^'^^?" """^"^y introduced in Congress the Goals 2000: Educate America 
^ ^" P^'"^ '"^^ (""^'^^e other legislation surXd inuST 

X^o'n SZL°v" r '"i'^^r • '^^^ °f ^ «^ « —ne of actional 

Minfnnt ^ '"^j^^^ °f Widespread public discussion. Second even if Te 

fiitoe direction of federal education policy, particularly with respect to the balance it strikes between 
™rf tirtr°"f/^^'"'' and maintaining state a^d local flVxibility i^Sr^l Is^ sSSs 

^l^m^^ ^e^Z T'^i' ^^School-to-Woik Opportunities legislatio/refers rej^aSdly 
l?r^o^^"si^Se1,f ^^^^^^^ -^-^ ^^er 

Key provisions of Goals 2000 would 

• Establish seven national education goals and a National Education Goals Panel/' 

• Create a National Education Standards and Improvement Cbuncil to certify voluntarv 
national contem and performance standards and opportunity-to-leam SSs Council 

• Provide fimds over 5 years to state educational agencies for states and localities to develon 
and implemem school restructuring and improvement plans. TTie biU auSS $^3 miuL 
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In FY 1994 for this piupoM. St«« wouM set asi* a (Krton of these ftals 
(he rest to local edacation agencies through a competitWe piocess. 



^J^Z'X SSltlit lit«i, P"8-^*',t,^'^"r:a^<^'eS,n' 

l^^d^^t^ImeSotk in «Mch state ml local effons »> ^«^"P ^f^* ^ 
IS™i«TT« National Boaid would also encourage the development and adoption of cumcula and 
SS'mS^n^S *e sldU standa*. indudtag '^"'ll^SoS^^^"^ 
oronams leading to piogiessive levels of professional and technical <x«'Bcaam mlpMs^^^^ 
SSK. CfSom^ "ovcfll simuit^Kous development of School-to-WoA 
Opportunities systms in some states and localities. 

Federal Pell Grants and Guaranteed Student Loans" 

Tiv. Hiahcr Education Act (HEA) of 1965, as amended, autiiorizes most federal finMicisd aid 
oro^sKs^X eSuSn and a range of other programs relating to higher education 

i.S^os?f^eral student financial aid programs, including ibc Pell Grant and 
access ana quaiuy. mwi ^'^^ iv of the Act Federal investment m Uiese finanaal 

Guaranteed Student Loans programs, are in Tifle IV ot tne acl jeoera^^ financisa 
aid programs is -^sta^tial; f«oe C^^^^ 

SreSSr/tS^prl^Lt^^^^^ avaiU about $24 billion in grarus 

^r<;^^J^°"^Sl m^^^ Act, malcing a number of .imi«r^cl^ges 
t« the IffiA?; toS;rd programs. According to Wolanin (1993), tiiese changes wdl: expa^ md 
SiS fo SSlS sS, enhance tiS integrity of the student loan program, sung^ *e 
Siff 2d aSon form, increase aid to nontraditional students (including expanding Pell grant 
S^itf foni^m^^^^^^^ students), and create a direct-loan demonstration program. 
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Ovwview 

1. Federal Pell Grant Program 

1992) ^ ^ 1992-93." (House Cdmmittee, 

Ihe student's -expected famUv ramiS^ fpS^ a 1, ""^ "J Is >Bed to calculate 
EFC. subject^ mlnS^XSlSnU^r^ vary based o„ the cos, of attenda^e m 

2. Guaranteed Student Loans Program 

student loans ateSSj^iSvate c^M Se^""?"" ^= ^""""""^ 

reinsuring loans against defaS Si Sg lnt,4tS ETS"^""^" 

Supp.^S'STrSet.'S '^Z^ """Ji"? """^ ""^"S 
over 75 petcent of th oSlZSe S^^ZZ,^''^'' "P 
pays inletest costs whUe studenB a^ta ^^iZfL^fn^ ^ f""*™"' government 
Loans aie need-based tith lo J .mS. ' Staffom 

loans ate ma* to^rt^^f^SSS^ S'n^'T °" ^ ^^S 

ge^^ll, made to LentsllCdeS^ e,^^ oTtl^r;!"". 'S'sS ^U^f 

fraud LTSfp^iS/^^n^'b^r r"*" *'f ' "'P™^™ 
school students is STo Sif OSL default rate for ptopriecuy 

exploiting both studen,s^K7o™rlj4f aXi^^^^ '°"'™ '"'''•"■f^'^y «™ces, hence 
Education has implemented a lan^rof^mS, ilrkM w "^'^T""^ <^ Depanment of 
and using IRS «fmd ofSs trSfto SS S^Jf ^r^'J!?"'"* 
nta^^ated addiUonal stntegies'raSS^tudlSus^r;; ' 

Implications for SchooLto-Work Opportunities 

example, one .^I^SSSut 35 2^^^^^^^^ T""' ^° «^-ation. For 

1989) In fact, p^prieta-y schorstude„rS Jifeloit f S'hir'^' '"^^^^ 
makes "studem aid. the lareest J^^rcTnFflT ^ • *^ ^'"^ programs, which 

aia. . .ine largest source of federal assistance for job training." (Fraas. 1990) 
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Nonetheless, the extent to which federal aid funds can support school-to-woik efforts is limited in 
several ways. First, financial aid programs that arc need based, such as Pell Grants and Stofford Loans, 
provide the greatest benefit to students whose EFC is small and hence may not be available to better- 
off students. However, the rccem shift in the HEA reauthorization toward bolstering support for 
middle-class families may make this less of a consideration. Second, federal funds can only be used 
for certain fonns of postsecondary education. For instance. PeU grants arc only available to students m 
degree or certification programs, and loans can only be used at institutions that meet certain eligibdity 
criteria. As a result, school-to-woric programs that include federal financial aid must er^urc students 
arc enroUed in postsecondary education programs for which federal aid can be used. These ebgtbihty 
restrictions may become more stringem given the rccem concerns about fraud and abuse in the snident 
loan programs, particulsriy with respect to proprietary schools. Finally, some students may not be 
aware of federal aid programs or may need help applying for aid. In these cases, school-to-woric 
programs may play a role in infonning students of their options and helping tiiem witii fonns. 



Chapter 1 of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 



Overview 

Chapter 1 basic grants (including concentration grants) provided over $6 biUion in FY 1993 
funding to tiie nation's school districts to improve tiie educational perfomiance of low-aclueving 
children living in low-income neighbortioods. Chapter 1 funds typicaUy are used for remedial reading 
and matii programs, supporting teachers or instractional aides who tiirough a variety of approaches 
augment eUgible students' instraction." The Chapter 1 program often emerges in discussions of tiie 
School-to-Woric Opportunities proposal because of tiie heightened importance tiiis proposal places on 
requiring students in career majors to demonstrate proficiency in core academic subjects. 

The foUowing sections briefly describe provisions in tiie Chapter 1 program tiiat arc important to 
tite School-to-Woric initiative and also discuss how tiie Clinton Administration recommends Congress 
change some provisions when it reauthorizes Chapter 1. 

1. District and School Targeting of Funds 

Almost aU districts and a large proportion of schools (primarily elementary) currcntiy receive 
Chapter 1 fimds. The fimds are targeted to school districts based on counts of chUdren from poor 
families.** Districts must use poverty counts to determine which schools are eligible to receive 
funding and must fiind schools based on assessments of need.** However, tiie law also gives distncts 
flexibility to serve schools tiiat are not necessarily tiie poorest. This situation has led to concerns Uie 
dollars are too tiiinly spread to accomplish tiieir intended results and tiiey fail to reach many schools 
witii significant levels of poverty. . , , 

The Qinton Administration has proposed Congress move to tighten tiie targeting of Chapter i 
funds to further concentrate rcsources on high poverty districts and schools. The Admimstration^s 
proposals include shifting tiie amoum of dollars awarded as concentration grants, requinng distncts to 
^rve all schools witii 75 percem or more poor childrcn. and removing provisions tiiat allow distncts to 
distribute Chapter 1 fimds to schools witii lower concentrations of poverty. 

2. Selection of Eligible Schools and Students 

Most districts focus Chapter 1 dollars on elementary schools, largely due to tiie widespread beliet 
in tiie importance of eariy intervention. This preference for targeting Chapter 1 fimds on tiie 
elementary grades has been reinforced by federal requirements tiiat limit Chapter 1 fimded services 
only to eligible students— usually defined as tiiose witii low achievement— and tiiat require districts to 
ensure Chapter 1 services supplement state and local fimds. Documenting tiie supplemental natiire of 
Chapter 1 services has proven more clear cut in elementary schools tiian in high schools. 

As noted previously, tiie Administration's reautiiorization proposal caUs for districts to serve all 
schools witii 75 percent poverty. Sources within tiic U.S. Departmem of Education estimate tins may 
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lead to 500 more high schods becoming automaiicaUy eligible for Chawer 1 suneoit Bevond dii: 
S^i.^' ^° >«» ~ »Sqdre dis«c'^«, i^S JSly 

3. SchooSwide Projects 

Over the years Congress has modified the Chapter 1 program to give schools with hich 
ooiKentK^oj. of students from poor famiUes giSSexibmSlrlig ^1 CaS to improve 

poor famib^ can use Chapter 1 funds for programs to help aU students, not just those who are below 

the removal of many comphance obstacles experienced by secondary schools that ooerate Chanter l 

n.«„ Jl!^ Administration's proposal for the Qiapter I's reauthorization would lower the schoolwide 
prov.«on to a 50 percent poverty threshold, m response to concerns that schoolwide p^S^ J^ve 
often operated at the margins of instnictional refonn and tended to concentrate on towSlass sL 
the prop^ dso would require eligible schools to undergo a year of plamting Itow (Tapter 
assist schoolwide improvements to the educational program. g now cnaprer i wm 

4. State and Local Decisionmaking Structure and Accountability for Student Outcomes 
aiioJ^^'^nfrr ^"P"^' ' instmctional programs, the eligibiU^ of schoorand 

f i^T » ^T' ^^"^ *° "^^^^ are made at the local 1^1. but state education a^ncies 
cm be highly mfluential in these decisions. TTie federal law charges state education aSSsS^ 
ro e of supervision, administration, and technical assistance. WhUe these r^SS may T^to 

School distnct steff ftequentiy look to the state agency staff to ensure their Chapter 1 progS 

S^.fJ^t'^'^''''''^ State Chapter l?ffidals al^^^d 

requirements for dismcts to meet in tiieir appUcations for Chapter 1 fii^ng. and they fiLwnfly 
mten)ret provisions ttiat govern local operations. Thus, state s^ often are s^S 
approvmg changes in traditional practices at die local level. supporung ana 

1 ^ ^^^P^^ ^ are required to designate schools fliat fall to show any change in Chanter 

1 students' achievement, or fliat show a decline, over die counje of U« year as in n^^ 7 

'S:ZT. ""^^^ '^'^^ """^^ """P^*'*^ » "^^^ of corrective plans and obtain 

advice from experts fliat focus on steps to upgrade students' perfomiance; however no finandal 

S'^^n^'S;™ 'T'^^' ^ ^°P^ '^'^ nomi^J^fereStests to 

assess students performance on basic and more advanced skills. 



Implications for School-to-Work Opportunities Activities 

die sSSo-WoAoZ^Sf ^ ""'ri"^ ^""^^"'^ P^P^tiO" «^"visioned in 

^J^^ u^^^^ potential to strengtiien low-achieving students' 

academic skiUs so Uiey stay in school and have die skiUs necessary to enter and succeed in 
career ma ors. New imights from the field of cognitive science Z rcvTf^J^cTof^j^t 

^SZ.^ r^l^i?^ °^ ^"^"^ itstructured^tional education 

r,S^r« 2?^' ' ^^"^ involvement requirements also offer schools opportunities to reach out 
to parents and address dieir concerns about die possible adverse effects of spSzing in a c«Sr Zh 

school-to-woric programs to reinforce each odwr's missions. 
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1. Directing Chapter 1 Funds to Secondary Schools 

For a variety of pedagogic and administrative reasons, distria officials have focused available 
Chapter 1 funds on elementary schools. Although the AdministraUon's icaujorization Package se«ks 
to^r this situation, absent an infusion of significant dollars (which is unlikely under current fiscal 
projections) that would give districts new resources to invest in high schools or a convincing 
demonstration of the educational benefits of Chapter 1 programs in secondary schools, many distnct 
officials wiU continue to fund early intervention strategies. „^ 

Of course, some districts already choose to fund secondary school Chapter 1 programs and others 
could follow without waiting for additional funding or demonstrations of tivese programs impacts on 
youths These otiier districts might find this decision more appealing if they could mstitute schoolwide 
approaches in secondary schools. The Administration's proposal to lower tiw poveijr concentration 
threshold from 75 to 50 percent is consistent with tiiis notion since it would open tiie schoolvvide 
option to more districts and schools. Allowing high schools to meet tiie concentration threshold b^ 
orpoverty levels in their associated feeder schools, an idea currentiy under consideration withm ED. 
also could help overcome high schools' difficulties in measuring poverty. 

2. Student Eligibility . u i 
If high schools do not qualify for schoolwide programs, tiiey must ensure services reach only 

eligible students, tiiat is. tiwse who are defined as below average achievement In situations Uiat 
require student targeting, evidence suggests replacement classes may present a Chapter 1 design for 
secondary schools tiiat best overcomes students' scheduling problems and any sugma associated witfi 
the Chapter 1 program. (Zeldin et al.. 1991) Replacemem classes usually cany credit, do not separate 
stiidenteftom a regular schedule of classes, and do not interfere witti after-school activities or jobs. 
Replacement classes, however. entaU burdens of tiieir own. They usuaUy require developing a 
curriculum that meets all state and district standards for academic credit and. accordmg to ED s 
interpretetions of the nonsupplant rule, tiiey must receive additional fimding from state and local 
sources* 

3. Effective Chapter 1 Instructional Strategies for Older Youth . . .„ ^ 
Chapter I's expressed goal to combine higher order as well as basic academic skills has not yet 

been realized in many secondary school Chapter 1 programs. School staff encounter numerous 
chaUenges in making the shift to content tiiat is not hierarchically stractured along a suiiple to 
complex continuum. To foster successful incorporation of higher order skills in classes for secondary 
school students will require teachers and staff to conduct much more focused planmng. acquire 
knowledge of effective practices, and select appropriate cunicular materials. Redesigned, challenging 
Chapter 1 programs are possible, but are not now tiie norm in many secondary schools. 



Chapter 2 of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

nie Chapter 2 program for over 12 years has provided block grants to states and local school 
districts to improve elementary and secondaiy education programs in public and pnvate schools. In FY 
1993 Congress appropriated about $450 million in Chapter 2 grants to states. The states musi distiibute 
80 percent of tiiese funds to school districts through fonnulas that give priority to distncts serving at- 
risk and "high-cost" children. The hallmaric of tiie Chapter 2 program has been flexibihty for states 
and school districts to use tiie funds to fiirther tiieir own priorities for educational improvement witii a 
minimum of administrative requirements and paperworic. 

Bounds do exist on sutes' and school districts' discretion to use Chapter 2 doUars. The law 
requires states and districts to target funds on seven broad areas of assistance." Furthennore. state 
education agencies must use a portion of tiie funds fliey retain for "effective schools' programs, 
tiiey must limit state administrative spending, and tiiey must consult witii a broadly representative 
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of iBfonn-iclated activities, paiticulariy ttiose mandated by state IegisIatures.^RI 1^) 

to «^ '''^^ S^^' Chapter 2's bioad a4 of pSn^^useslniites initiatives 

to icfocus the R^ouices on new federal agendas. Hie Ointon Administration Z^^tamtT 
Chapter 2 witfi the Tifle II Eisenhower MaUiematics-Science Grants Pi^ hTfTw oio3that 

H^t'J^^ r'''^ S^T" ^ ^^•"^'■'^^^l professionaSoJLenTacti^^ 

e^S^o ^ ""^^^^^ °" mathematics and science, and. as fi^Sng SS* wS 

expand to other core academic subjects listed in Goals 3 and 4 of tiie N^onal GoL^ 

Imphjcatlons for School-to-Work Opportunities Programs 

of«. ??^'" "^'^^^^y unconstrained funds offer considerable opportunities for local school 
stS-^J^f ''•r development; training of insSucto«.^^to^" let 

ro Wo* • however, plans to harness Chapter 2 resources on behalf of School 

secondaiy school-to-work programs witti Chapter 2 ftmds. Pnoniy on retonnmg 

• If school-to-work refomis are mandated at ttie state or local level, supplemem not suonlanr 
provisions could limit ttie use of Chapter 2 funds. It is not clear iSrS ^S^Jl 
provisions may be subject to tiie waiven. included in ^ School-to^Ti^^Sbm. 

' Ss l^Sf^c^^ '"'^f ^ ' '"^•^ °f ^8'400 across distiicts of 

au sizt s and $360,000 in very lai:ge districts. (SRI. 1992) They are subiect to claim* fi«m 

«rSt^"at^^^^^^^ talented^ro^S/c^ilS^'r^^^ 
ZSTnlc J,? .^ ^ ^"^^ P"^««™S' and othere. School-to-work 

proponents will be one among many groups vying for ttiese modest amounts at tiTS^ 
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Eisenhower Mathematics and Science State Grants Program 
TItte n of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 



The Eisenhowei Mathematics and Science State Gnmts program seelcs to improve the skiUs of 
teachers and the quality of mathematics and science instruction in the United States FY 1993 fimds 
amounted to about $260 miUion. which, according to statute, must flow to state education agencies, 
state agencies of higher education. coUeges. and school districts. The importance of mathematics and 
science proficiency to futiire careers in business and industty and the related need to develop 
chsdknging mathematics and science courses that incorporate real-worid applications make the 
Eisenhower program a significant resource for develophig new paths of career preparation m the 

nadtm's high sdrools. . r, u a 

Almost aU school distticts. independendy or through a consortium, receive Eisenhower grants. A 
much smaUer proportion of coUeges participate, however, in the postsecondary competitive grants 
componem of the program.** States must distiibute at least two-thirds of their total Eisenhower state 
grantto school distiicts through a formula that awanis half of the funds based on enrollment and lialf 
based on poverty. Approximately one-fifth of the total grant amoum must be awarded competitively to 
postsecondary institiitions or through cooperative grants that can include teams of museums, 
professional associations, school distiicts. private industty. and postsecondary institiitions. The state 
agencies can retain the remaining funds for leadership activities, technical assistance, demonsuation 

projects, and adminisoration. ^ ^ , * p 

Tbc Eisenhower program idlows a broad spectrum of activities that relate to the development of 
current or prospective teachers of mathematics and science or the improvement of elementary and 
secondary school instruction in tiiese subjects.*' The funds must supplement and not supplant otiwr 
funds made available for similar activities ftom state and local sources. Infonnation about how 
Eisenhower grants have been used reveals suite and school officials exercise tiie broad discretion 
afforded them by supporting a variety of projects, many of which emphasize revamping curricula to 
address problem-solving and higher order skills and to incorporate realistic, everyday problem 
sittiations or hands-on demonstrations of absti:act concepts. 

Tlie law emphasizes mathematics and science in the elementary and middle schools by requinng 
districts to use all additional fimds over tiie FY 1990 level to train teachers at tiiese grade levels. The 
school district grants have drawn criticism for the relatively short duration of most inservice tinimng 
they provide and tiw tendency for ttaining to be unrelated to larger school-level refonns. Although tiie 
postsecondary grants tend to spread more evenly across grade levels and provide longer training 
programs fbr teachers, they also only occasionally are linked witii major school reform iratiatives. 

The ainton Administtation's proposal fbr reautiiorization urges consolidating die Eisenhower 
program vkith the Chapter 2 block grants program to create a larger pool of resources to concentirate on 
the professional development of teachers. The new grants program would place first pnonty on 
mathematics and science, and as fimds became available, would extend to otiier core subjects 
addressed in the tiiiid national goal. The proposal would increase the share of fiinds awarded to school 
districts and focus most of tiiese fimds on school-based, as opposed to districtwide, professional 
development activities. 



Implications for School-to-Work Initiatives . . , ^ ,u ^ 

The broad scope of the Eisenhower program is conducive to helping develop tiie matiiematics and 
science portions of tiie inftasttuctiire necessary to implemem tiie new approaches to career preparation 
envisioned in tiie Administration's School-to-Woric proposal. Because tiie Eisenhower prograrn 
provides enabling fimds to help distiicts and schools implement school reform agendas, redesign of Oie 
high school curriculum to ensure a more demanding, coherent sequence of courseworic to prepare 
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students for careers in the workforce would seem to qualify as a legitimate target of these funds. But 
wMc opportunitees exist in principle, there are impediments to states and school districts directine 
Eisenhower funds to such initiatives. 

One impediment is the strong tendency in high schools for academic courees to be separated fiom 
vocational courses. This separation is deeply embedded in tiie culture of schools and behavior of 
educaton. Eisenhower grants, although used to inject real-worid problems and hands-on appUcations 
mto maUiematics and saence classrooms, appear heavUy slanted toward academic classes and teachers. 
Efforts to adueve cumcular integration as called for in the Peikins Act's refonns of traditional 
vocational education have encountered this chasm between academic ._;d vocational faculty and appear 
to have made only modest progress in reducing the distance between the two. The result is for 
integrated curricula to involve adding academic material to vocational courees raUier tiian incorporating 
vocationally onented material into academic courses. 

A second impediment comes from Congress' decision to require school districts to concentrate 
dieir activities on elementaiy and middle-school teachers and curricula. Altiiough tiie requirement may 
help to improve aU students' competence in tiiese subjects before tiiey enter high school, it works 
against using Eisenhower grants to enhance high school students' proficiencies in tiiese subjects or 
revampmg the matiiematics and science components of tiie envisioned career patiiways. 

Programs Addressing the Needs of Youth With Disabilities: 
Individuals With Disabilities Education Act, the Rehabilitation Act, 
and the Americans With Disabilities Act 

-nuee federal laws will heavily influence the involvement of youth witii disabilities in tiie school- 
to-woik career preparation pathr. envisioned for tiie nation's secondary schools: tiie Individuals witii 
Disabihties Education Act (IDEA), die Rehabilitation Act (tiiat contains botii tiie VR basic grants 
program and Section 504 regulations), and tiie recentiy enacted Americans witii Disabilities Acf 
(ADA). Togetiier tiiese programs provide a number of protections and special services to persons witii 
disablmg conditions. Because tiie transition from school to work and competitive employinem 
oonstitote critical issues for youtii witii disabilities, tiie provisions of tiiese programs tiiat influence tiiis 
mterface are of major sigmficance. Previous research has indicated students witii disabiUties are much 
more hkely to enter competitive employmem if tiiey participate in a fomial. paid, or credit-bearing 
work cxpenence as part of tiieir secondary schooling. (NAVE. 1989) The foUowing sections briefly 
summarize key features of these federal programs. A concluding section addresses tiie combined 
imphcations for tiie inclusion of students witii disabilities in state and local School-to-Work 
©Kwrtunities initiatives. 

Overview 

1. Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) 

The IDEA state grants program (Part B) ensures all persons witii disabUities from age 3 tiirough 
z\ receive a free, appropriate public education in die least restrictive environment The IDEA eiante 
program provides over $2 billion in federal support to state education agencies to assist witii the cost 

?5 SJi'nS?f?;i5 "f"'^ 'r'u''. "^^ ^l"'^^""" «g«""es must pass 

K^r?. ^ ^° ^""^"^^ ^''^"'^^ '"^ intemiediate education units. Altiiough almost all 

schoo districts m tiie country receive IDEA funds, die vast majority of funds for students' special 

f c'^;!! nr^T-Kw T ""^ !°f ^^^^ 1 1 '^''Soti^' °f disability that qualify 

a student as ehgiblc for tiie special education guaranteed by tiie law. Each child identified as having 
one of these disabilities must have an individualized education plan (lEP) ttiat specifies tiieir presern 
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level of pcrfonnance. annual goals and objectives, services to be provided, and the basis for an annual 
detenninaticm of whether the goals have been accomplished. 

T^Sd^ tr««ls of adolescent students with disabiUties as they prepare to leave 
law Zm^m^S^^^^on of annual Individual Transition Plans (HPs) for studems b^g 
« lite?3a« 16 LSuragcs their use at age 14 or younger, as appropriate. These ptens 
~,i£^^eiKy^stS^ for transition services for each youth. Hie law descnb^ ttmsiUon 
SJSS ^rSna^set of activities, designed wititin an outcome-oriented P^'ce^. ^'hich 
movS ftom school to postschool." (Public Law 101-476. October 30. 1990) 
2. Rehabilitation Act of 1973, As Amended . ^ „ ^ inuA 

Umto ti« pe«onal entittement to special educational services ti«t is the haUmaric of ti« IDEA 
progimjSe Reta^tation Act's state-f^eral grants program op^r^icsm^^is of^vndu^ 
teSmL Sle for services circumscribed by ti« availabiUty of ^^J^f^'f^'^^^'' 
ST^uit me provision of approximately $2 billion a year in FY 1993. h^lP* «>^^"P^" « 
SSSTfSmtative services in each state. These services avaUable to persons whose disabhtics 
r^toteTserious barrier to employment and for whom tiiere is a "reasonable expectauoi^ that 
STof tiTS^^cS^U benefit th^ tiirough employment.** The federal funds are distnbuted by 
SSa to^te W^^grncies.** These agencies use the funds to purchase or directty provide services 
toS)le State aJ^^^ ofZ,iL can be supported; allowable services include diagjiosis and 
^v^SJn.lSir^: ^3 g. job placement, and a range of purchased services such as tiierapy and 

^^ndary school youtii witii disabilities generaUy become eligible for VR assistance around tiie 
age omftiS'aS^S flite depending on tiie state's definitions of woricing age and *e e'^'^,^ 
Sc sme aSieigive to coUaborative transition programs in tiie last year or two of high school 
wSTa^S fch^l. just like out-of-school VR clients. «main clients in tiie VR^stem until 
«e placed in a job. Their services can include stipends for work experience. Job coaches 
oS^SarTtuitio^ living expenses, travel expenses. prosUieses. tiierapy. and tiie like. In 
SS^^S ag^ciS^Se schS)l districts share tiie cost of tiie services included in each student's 
?rS;reS wrRe^bilitation Plan (IWRP). an 

for sdl VR Clients While tiie scope of VR-supported services is broad. VR staff must first must seeK 
^ifp^blfSfiTJl otiier available resources (for example. Pell college grants or state and local 

'"TtLu^h^^L^^^^^^^^^ between education and VR agencies has leceived a m^c. 

fede^Sn recent years, tiie VR system also has been subject to a second policy directive: to phice 
^fn^ ^nSelig ble applicants witii tiie most severe disabilities. State VR agencies must 

S^ift^thSe categories of severity:^ « h 

pS mental relation), severe, and nonsevere. If tiie agencies do not have fiinds 

s^^S to se'rve all eligible applicants in tiiese '^tegorie^; .^^^r/rf "^^^^^^ 
procedures to serve individuals witii tiie most severe disabihues fireL Less tiian.20 VR agencies arc 
cSrustog order-of-selection procedures, but tiiis number may rise due to limited ^sources and 
rS cTof seeing tiie most Lvere applicants. Ultimately tiiis priority may affect tiie rc^u^s 
aTaiSe to serve transitional youtii. who are increasing in numbers but may not qualify under tiie 
criteria for severity. 

3 Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act t. t a \ 

niis statute prohibits discrimination on tiie basis of a handicapping condition by the feder^ 
gove^^em^^y recipient of federal assistance. It provides no fmancial assistance. ED through tiie 
fSoffi(^ f^ avil Rights monitor federal recipients' compliance, and. in addition. i«iividuals 
Sl^^uS Sough iJcoun system for redressing alleged acts to discrimination. Hie Section 504 
orovision and its accompanying regulations go fiirtiier tiian tiie right to a free, appropriate public 
ttn^ntl^in L IDEA; Sey ensure all public and P^vate institutic«« recdvta^^^ 
assistance accommodate tiie needs of otiierwise qualified persons witii disabilities. Conscquentty. 
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pn>cedures. laenufied by established assessment 

4. Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA) 
tn,n JSti^"^ ^S^'^^ "^^ protections for pereons with disabilities into the workolace 

Implkations for School-to-Work Opportunities Initiatives 

schooT^nZXS^^^^^^^ ^ -ofold. H.t. aU high 

accessibility to such^tudenrE^L'S.^^^ "^''^ ^ '^^^^ 

modifying jobs that become nart nf tn: k i ^ ^^^^ measures as 

assessJI^Kat enaSdente ^r^^^^^ T^"'"' ^^P''"^ P^rf^™^"^' 

occupational sWuT whetfier S a TmlnSi f "^a^tety of academic skiUs and 

Of MfiUing reqdrernterf ^mT J^^^^^ ' ""^j^^ ^"S^out the course 

r mly'Se^atlr ^ 

infoi^Tof teZ^ll'r^^^ disLmtire^Srfiniicia, and 

example, some statesTd 'l^l Srin^Lfptrel"^^^^^^ ^or 
d.j^..em.o^^ 

or in postsecondaiy schools by orovidin?^^^^ ^""^ °f "gh school 

living expenses. Z o^r r^lZ^^Z^^^^^^^ transportation, 
sources of Rmd ng mayMmU ttTiiSiSnlJ^^^^^ ^""^^ comparable benefits from other 

constraint wiU be tl^^S^n S however. Another 

oblige VR agenci^io^TSiL. ^ requirements that 
students with diSS^Aat cSm^r^^ most severe disabilities fi«t As a result, many 

l« among those the' VR sys^ ^uty^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^" P^-^P^^' "ot 
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Job OpportunlUes and Basic SkiUs Training Program (JOBS) 



m JOBS program is part of the Family Support Act Congress passed in 1988 to icfonn *c Aid 
to FamUics with Del«ndent Children (AFDC) program. The JOBS program P-^vides^istance to 
LTfor the provis^n of academic and vocational training, woric expenence. and suKJ>rt semces to 
AFDC recipiOTts. aU with tiic aim of helping these recipients become cconornicaUy self-sufficient 

of tiie major goals of the JOBS program is to ensure the educational and ^V^y^^ 
skills of adolescent parents who qualify for welfare, the program can serve as a a)nduit 
youth to emoU in tlJe career majors envisioned in the School-to-Work Opportunmes Ml. ^BS fimds 
Scim potentially assist AFDC-eligible students as tiiey participate in tiie school- and woik-based 
components of tiiesc new options in secondary schools. ««„^,pm„£ afdt 

To receive JOBS matching funds, state welfare agencies must require all nonexempt AFDC 
recipients to participate in tiie program, subject to available resources « States muj s^^ each JOBS 
participant's educational, child care and odier support service needs along witii *eir skUb. woA 
exDerioTce and employabiUty. Based on tiie results of tiiis assessment, participants m JOBS reaivc a 
X S^rJl^s mat J^^^^^ taclude education for tiiose witiiout basic literacy or P«>fic^ncy in Bi^ish. 
iob skills training, job readiness activities, job development and placement, and supportive ^cf^ices 
such TcvS care and travel expenses. In addition to tiie above Usted services, states must include two 
of tiie foUowing in tiieir package of services: group and individual job search, on-ttie-job ^^i; 
woA supplementation (which carries job subsidies funded by AFDC). andcommuiiigr work expenence 
fwhich entails unpaid work as a condition for recipients' receiving an AFDC grant). States also 
i exS clSHe and Medicaid benefits to JOBS participants and tiieir families for up to 1 year 
after tiie participant leav?s AFDC for work. 

States' implementation of tiie JOBS program varies grcatiy across almost aU J^ei^ions. 
procedures, providers of education and training, tiie exemption policies, state matetang funds, and Ae 
cSration of services delivered to different groups of participants. As a result of waivers to^^uct 
welfMC experiments and a variety of optional implementation approaches tiiere are probably upwards 
of 50 different JOBS programs in tiie country. Moreover, tiie sluggish economy in many stotes has 
limited state raatohing funds for JOBS and. as a result, fostered lower tiian anticipated participation 
rates Concerns also have been expressed about tiie adequacy of child care subsidies to purchase 
quality child care for participants, tiie remedial nature of die educational services, imd the career 
Sti^ of many jobs used to provide woric experience. States soon wiU face an addmonal obligation 
to adoDt performance standards recommended by tiie U.S. Department of Healtii and Human Services. 
Sow ml^SS wWch are to be cooniinat^d witii JTPA standards, will affect tiie incentives for 
service delivery remains to be seen. 



Implications for School-to-Work OppoituniUes Initiatives 

The variability in tiie JOBS program across states makes it difficult to pomt to specitic 
implications. Nevertheless, two broad implications can be identified, botii of which suggest ratiusr 
Umited expectations for tiie JOBS program to serve as a major resource to sustam School-to-Woik 
initiatives ilTtiie high schools. First, students in secondary school (or returning to secondary ajhool) 
can be participants in flie JOBS program, subject to states' policies and available resources. For 
elTam^r!? TtSdents were to enter the type of career preparation pattis identified in tiie School-to-Woric 
Opportunities initiative, tiieir participation in tiiis educational program would appear to satis^ the 
J(]®S requirement tiiat participants witiwut a high school degree enter into an educational K&yi^. (Of 
course, dmost any fuU-tirae high school program would also satisfy tiie requirement.) Conceivab^. 
JOBS funds also could provide child care assistance and transportation for tiiese students to participate 
in school- or woric-based components. The supplement and not supplant requirement raises questions 
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STi^S'iS^!^ ^w^'^^l""^^^^ be used for JOBS high school students when other state 
^^s!^ ^ ^^"^ ^ school-to-woA 



stat« to'^lJSi*' T *f ^ implication of added pressures on the 

statw to str^ the welfare doUar as far as possible. TTiis pressure may make state aeaicicsnductiutt 

irom the JOBS program. Out-pf-school youth arc a priority population for JOBS: this status is 
rcinfoiced by the variable federal matching rates in Sie JOBS ^gnun. wWch iniluSe o^f Lhool 

to rJl^ITi? ^ '"^"^ '^^"^ ^^'^ WMf^-ofXTyol may^ 

ou^S ^r^^ ^ the«!ucation requirement. othe« will enter educational progrLs 
'iS^iilt?nf ^} educational prognmis conceivably coSld b^flt 

SSri^i!?? the school-to-woric couise of study envisioned for the fomial school system. 
S^vil a mSS,tr*^ in the School-to-Woik Opportunities legislation, once developed, could 
provide a mechanism for accomplishing Uiis alignment. 
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Notes 



1. JTPA was originaUy authorized as the Job Training Partnership Act (HPA) of 1982 (Public Law 
97-300; 29 U.S.C. 1501). JTPA is described here as amended by the Job Training Reform 
Amendments of 1992 (PL 102-367), which became effective on July 1, 1993. The amendments, 
among other changes, separated the Adult and Youth Training Programs (now in Tifles H-A and 
II-C respectively), further targeted the Act toward the disadvantaged and hard-to-scrve, and 
clarified coordination requirements. 

2. The Adult Training Program (Title II-A) is not included because it is simUar to the Youth 
Training Program, except that its target population is 22 and above. Job Coips, which provides 
intensive services in a residential setting to severely disadvantaged youth, is not discussed here 
because it is self-contained and narrowly targeted to extremely disadvantaged groups. 

3. State Job Training Coordinating Councils consist of representatives from the private sector, state 
and local government, organized labor, community-based organizations, and the general public. 

4. Out-of-school youth must be at least 16 years old. In-school youth who arc 14 and 15 may 
receive Tide II-C services if specifically provided in the SDA's job training plan. 

5. Funds are allocated to SDAs based on a federal fonnula that includes the local employment r ;te, 
concentration of unemployment, and number of economically disadvantaged youth in the SDA. 
States retain 18 percent of TiUe II-C funds for administration (5 percent), incentive grants, 
capacity building and technical assistance (5 percent), and state education coordination grants (8 
percent). 

6. Some important restrictions on tiie uses of Titie II-C to subsidize employment deserve mention: 
(1) Tide n-C cannot be used to fund public service employment (2) On-tiie-job training must be 
in positions tiiat have career advancement potential and must include a formal program of 
stnictured job training tiiat provides participants witii a sequence of institiction in woric maturity 
skiUs, general employment competendes, and occupationaUy specific skills. OJT programs 
cannot exceed tiie greater of 6 montiis or 500 hours, and JTPA funds can only be used to 
reimburse employers for 50 percent of tiie wages paid to OJT participants. Further, employers 
who have failed in tiie past to provide long-temi employment opportunities to JTPA participants 
may be ineligible to receive OJT ftinds. OJT participants who have not graduated fix>m high 
school must be enroUed in high school or an acceptable equivalent. 

7. Economic disadvantage is detemiined by comparing die youtii's family income to tiie higher of 
(1) 100 percent of die official poverty line for his or her family size, or (2) 70 percent of DOL's 
living standard income level. In-school youtii who do not meet the definition of economic 
disadvantage may participate if tiiey receive Chapter 1 services (under tiie Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965) or if tiiey meet tiie free meals requirements under tiie National 
School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1751 et seq). [Sec. 263]. 

8. There are two exceptions to tiiese eligibility requirements. First, programs can serve youtii who 
are not economically disadvantaged but meet tiie definition of hard-to-serve, provided tiiese youtii 
make up no more tiian 10 percent of tiie program's participants. Second, under tiie Schoolwide 
Project for Low-Income Schools provision, SDAs can provide services to all students enrolled in 
public schools in poverty areas, served by Chapter 1-cligible local educational agencies, and 
whose student body is at least 70 percent hard-to-serve youtii. [Sec. 263]. 

9. In fact, tiie legislation autiiorizes a range of services including basic and remedial education, 
institutional and on-tiie-job training, woric experience, youtii corps programs, counseling, 
occupational training, preparation for woric, outreach and enrolUnent activities, employability 
assessment, job referral and placement, job search assistance, and supportive services. 

10. States may use up to 20 percent of tiie set-aside for general coordination activities such as 
technical assistance, professional development, and curriculum development At least 80 percent 
of tiie set-aside must be used to provide direct education and training services to JTPA-eligible 
participants. These direct services must fall into one of tiiree areas: school-to-worit transition 
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services (including dropout prevention efforts), literacy and lifelong-learning opportunities, and 
programs that promote women's roles in nontraditional employment 

11. Sec. 123(aX2XA). 

12. There are no performance standards attached to the program; however, DOL is required to fund 
an independent evaluation of the program. 

13. Althou^i the original legislation was targeted exclusively at youth, recent amendments (Public 
Law lOS-50) increased the maximum age from 21 to 30. 

14. Communities can use a range of program models, including: nonresidential learning centers; 
alternative schools; combined activities including school-to-work, apprenticeship, or 
postsecondary education programs; teen parent programs; youth centers; initiatives to increase 
rural student postsecondary enroltaient; puWic-private coUaborations to assure private sector 
employment and continued opportunities for youth; and initiatives, such as youth corps programs, 
tfiat combine community and youth service witfi education and training activities. 

15. According to federal chUd labor laws, apprentices must be at least 16 years old (18 years old for 
hazardous occupations); however, for insurance reasons most programs set tiie minimum age at 
18. (DOL, 1991) * 

16. More generaUy, federal and state activities include: analyzing training needs and developing 
apprenticeship standards, helping programs meet EEO and affirmative action requirements, 
developing administiative procedures, locating or developing technical instruction curricula, 
conducting program evaluations, quality assessment audits and EEO compliance reviews, 
compiling and disseminating labor market information, registering apprenticeship programs and 
apprentices, issuing completion certificates, and helping to develop and promote school-to- 
apprenticeship programs. (Bureau of Apprenticeship and Tirfning, 1993) 

17. Bailey and Merritt (1993) point out tiiat in Uie constinction jn ' AStry, registered apprentices are 
accepted by labor in part because ttiey "are flie only workers wbo ixsi be paid below ttie waee for 
fully skilled workers." (42). 

18. In addition, state ES agencies can enter into contracts witii otiier government agencies or 
nonprofit organizations to provide services not specifically autiiorized by the legislation. 

19. ES could be more useful for youtii if services were brought into high schools. However, 
according to Kazis (1993), a federal program to do tiiis was abandoned in tiie 1980s. 

20. Specifically, tiie Act covers employees engaged in interstate commerce or in tiie production of 
goods for interstate commerce (regardless of tiie employer's annual volume of business), 
employees in enterprises whose annual gross volume of sales is over $500,000 and employees of 
public agencies, hospitals, and schools. 

21. For instance, state laws may include additional requirements for employment age certification and 
hmits on hours for school-rdated, nonschool-relaied, and nighttime work. (Rose et al., 1993) 

22. As of April 1, 1991, tiie minimum wage was $4.25 per hour, and ttie minimum overtime rate was 
one and one-half times tiie employee's regular wage for hours worked over 40 in one work week. 

23. Youtti may be employed by a different employer at tiie training wage for an additional 90-day 
period if certain additional requirements arc met. However, no individual may be employed at 
tiie 0-aining wage for more tiian a total of 180 days. Furtiier, employers cannot displace regular 
employees in order to hire youth at tiie training wage. 

24. Information in ttiis seaion on child labor laws is taken primarily ftom Rose et al. (1993). 

25. The provisions discussed here apply to nonfam woriceis. 

26. Youtiis 14 and 15 years old may woric outside school hours in certain jobs for no more tiian 3 
hours on a school day or 18 hours in a school week, and 8 hours on a nonschool day or 40 hours 
in a nonschool week. Also, woric may not begin before 7 a.m. or end after 7 p.m., except from 
June 1 through Labor Day, when evening hours are extended to 9 p.m. 

27. For apprentices, tiie hazardous woric must be incidental to tiie training, intermittent and for short 
penods of time, and closely supervised. For sttident learners enroUed in cooperative vocational 
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training programs, the hazardous woik must be incidental, intemittent and for short periods of 
time, and supervised; must include safety instruction; and must proceed according to a prepared 
schedule 

28. m State Education Agency must obtain approval from the Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
£Hvision before operating a WECEP program. ^ . „ 

29 State (and local) laws may impose additional constraints on school-to-woric programs, and m all 
cases program operators need to ensure compliance with aU applicable federal, state, and local 

30 States must award 75 percent of their basic grant to local school districts, area vocational- 
technical schools, and postsecondary institutions tiuough formulas tfrat emphasize die relauve 
number of disadvantaged students. Funding fonnulas tor school districts, for example, must ue 
70 percent of dollars to tiie number of economically or academically disadvantaged students, 20 
percent to the numbers of students witii disabttities, and 10 percent to relative enrollment. While 
Se state board of vocational education detennines Hoc relative shares available to tiw secondary 
and postsecondary sectors and can request waivers to use specific measures of disadvantagranent 
and disabiUty in postsecondary institutions, tiie state cannot otiierwise alter tiie targeting of basic 
grant funds on tiie need factors set by statute. Similar targeting of funds occurs at tiie local level. 
School districts and postsecondary institiitions tiiat receive basic grants are obligated to place 
priority on funding a limited number of sites or program areas tiiat serve tiie highest 
concentration of students with special needs. The intent of tiiis requirement is to ensure tiiat die 
programs serving students witii special needs receive sufficient levels of funding to make a 
difference in tiie quality of services. Also iUustrative of Perkins II's emphasis on sufficient 
funding levels is a requirement making most districts tiiat do not qualify for a minimum Pericins 
grant of $15,000 ineligible for support unless tiiey join a consortium of districts. A similar 
provision prohibits states from awarding grants of less tiian $50,000 to postsecondary institutions. 

31. The law generally refers to schools providing a coherent, related sequence of courses to build 
students' competence in both areas. 

32. These include upgrading tiie curriculum, purchasing or adapting equipment, providing remedial 
services, giving guidance and counseling, providing inservice training, and implementing 
apprenticeship and tech-prep approaches. The special mention of these programs can be 
interpreted as Congress* encouragement of these approaches. 

33 Because of flie history of vocational education, tiiese state boards are relatively long-standing, 
somewhat specialized, and in some expert observers* estimation, insulated bodies. Pericins 1.1 
continues tiw requirement for a state council on vocational education tiiat advises tiie state board 
in each state. The majority of members on tiie council must represent tiie private sector, broadly 
defined. In addition, Pericins II contains numerous calls for tiie state board to coonlinate with 
HPA and private industry councils, special education autiiorities in tiie state. Chapter I of Titie I 
of ESEA, and tiie Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 

34. The states have tiie autiiority to add requirements for local applicants to meet, but only a few 
states have sought to use tiiis source of influence over local spending choices. 

35 These standards wiU serve as a basis for each basic grants recipient to annuaUy evaluate tiie 
program effectiveness. In developing tiie standards, state boards must consider tiie performance 
standards prescribed for tiie JOBS program and JTPA programs in tiie state. Distiicts and 
institutions tiiat fail to show progress meeting fliese standards must develop improvement 
plans— at first on tiieir own and, if progress is stiU lacking, jointiy witii flie state. 

36 The CWS program is autiiorized by Titie IV, Part C, of tiie Higher Education Act, as amended m 
1992, and is one of die campus-based aid programs. These programs are distinct from portable 
aid programs over which institiitions do not have discretion. Several states have coUege woric- 
study programs, including Washington and California. 
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awarded to postsecondary institutions that meet federal student aid program 

^^iSfS ^rf4"4f°^^^^^^ offunding with an cstimaS^-the- 

iinancial needs of aH eligible students attending the institution. 

l^^^ restiicttons apply to propiietaiy schools to ensure these institutions do not use CWS 
•»Q JUfi-? .v^ ^ ^^'"^^^ unrelated to their educational development. 

2r here is H.R. 1804, as reported with amendments July 1, 1993 

SlSr* f""^'"*' ^'^^'^ id«"«fyin« occupational cluster, 

developing cntena to assess skiU standard systems, and endoising skiU stendaid systems 

'T'^L' °^ ^^^^^^^^^ rel«^«nt parties: In addition, 

the Nauonal Board would conduct workforce research related to skill standanls. maintain a 
c«uaog of skm standards in other countries and in the states, provide technical as^i^S^. and 
coonlinadon among voluntary partnerships to promote the development of a cohercm 
SSS ^ ^ 1994for the 

41. The seven national education goals set standards for lae year 2000 in ^he air.as of achool 
readiness, school completion, student achievement and citizenship, teacher educaUon and 

42. Sec. 301(9). (10). 

43. Sec. 306(c)l. (j). 

44. Sec. 401. 

45. Apling (1993) reports limited, federally funded efforts are already underway to develop and 
imptement voluntary skiU standards in industries such as tourism. metal';.oi{dng. electronics. 
W 7 tn,f nn'^' ^P^«"^ °f Education and Labor awarded a total of 
rtli ni^- V ^1^°''^ ^'^^ associations and education groups in October 1992 in support of 

46 ""^f .a^/'^heduled to be completed between December 1993 and October l^Ss 

46. to the newly reautiionzed HEA. the Guaranteed Student Loans program is called flie F^eral 
Family Education Loans program (Titie IV-B). s «»m is cauea ine federal 

l^lZnl '"f c^f ''^^^"t-l^a^^d (or portable) financial aid programs such as Federal 

PeU Grants. Guaranteed Student Loans (or Federal Family Education Loai^). and tiie Federal 

worsmd'^rP^S'^"^^^ '"^'^'-'^ "-^^ - 

??J^'n?ofj;f TrV' ^T? °^ '''"^^"^ «d"^a"°". providing about 

75 percent of all student aid for higher education. (Wolanin. 1993) 

S.n ^"^^ ^"""^ ^ "P^'fi^d by *e autiiorizing legislation. 

rt^tnS: ^ P'^S^.'s discretionary (not an entitiement)-hence. tiie maximum PeU Grant 
depends on tiie program's annual appropriation. 

50. The GSL autiiorizing legislation sets maximum annual loan amounts. However, unlike PeU 

'^f '"^ ^ entitiements. and hence tiie loans are not subject to further 
limits based on annual appropriations. iuiurer 

51. For Stafford loans, tiie amiual loan limit is $2,625 for Ist-year undergraduates. $3,500 for 2nd- 
TsiSSnS^S ^'•''^ undergraduates. Maximum\an ^n^iumZl^tr 

lay much of tiie blame for tiie high proprietary school 
^tf T lov,.mity, high-risk students proprietary schools often S^e 

53. This number is based on a 1986 survey. f f / uncn acivc. 

54. These approaches include giving students special help outside tiieir regular class, working witii 
ehgible students in tiieir regular class, providing an enriched replacement classli^S^subfects 
u«ng computer-assisted instniction. and extending insu^ctional time tiiroughTfore or^^f ^^^^^ 
.school programs as weU as summer school. Many debates exist about tiie merits of tiiese 
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attemative forms of instiuctioiL Beyond reading, math, and language aits, Chapter 1 funds are 
used less-oommonly to provide English as a second language, instruction in reasoning and 
I^oUem-solving skills, and the ddivery of health, nutrition, and other social services. 

55. Ninety-thiee peicent of aU districts in the country recdveCa^^ 

piesciibed fomiula ttat incorporates counts of poor children and the per pupil expendimre in each 
state. Additional Chapter 1 funds are channelled through Concentration Grants to districts with 
high concentrations of children from poor families. 

56. The actual amount that a school receives typically is detamined by the schoors poverty 
level and the relative number of children who have low achievement m the school 

57. High schools tyixcally are more diverse than elementary sdK)ols and consequently tend to have 
lower concentrations of poor students. Due to districts* heavy reliance on eligibility to participate 
in the ftee or reduced-price school lunch program as the accepted measure of school poverty, 
high schools encounter difficulty in accurately assessing poverty. Older youth are much less 
likely to participate in the school lunch program. 

58. The state education agencies provide technical assistance, review and approve district 
applications, and implement the accountability system prescribed in federal statute and 
regulations. 

59. The seven areas include (1) programs for children at risk of failing and dropping out of school; 
(2) acquisition of instructional and educational materials; (3) irux)vative schoolwide improvement 
programs, especially effective schools programs; (4) training and professional development of 
faculty and staff; (S) programs to enhance personal excellence of students and student 
achievement; (6) innovative projects related to the educational program or school climate; and (7) 
programs to help staff identify students who may be at risk of illiteracy in the future. 

60. At least 20 percent of funds the states retain must be used for "effective schools programs," 
which are defined in the statute as school-based efforts seeking to foster on-going planning, 
strong leadership, a safe and orderly environment, emphasis on basic and higher order skills, high 
expectations for student performance, and continuous assessment and evaluation of programs. If 
states spend an appreciable amount from their own fimds fbr such programs, they may seek a 
waiver to tiiis requirement. 

61. The Administration argues ttiat ttiis new autiwrity will concentrate resources for profesrional 
development and help overcome the sporadic and short-term nature of an activity so critical to 
achieving Goals 3 and 4 of tiie National Education Goals. Subjects listed under Goal 3 include 
English, matiiematics, science, history, and geography. Goal 4 calls for U.S. students to be first 
in the worid in science and mathematics. 

62. Available figures indicate during the program's first 4 years about 20 percent of degree-granting 
postsecondary institutions received grants. Generally speaking, the number of grants to 
community colleges— institutions ttiat are likely to be very significant in local school-to-work 
program»--has been relatively small. 

63. The allowable activities include preservice and inservice teacher training or retraining; recmitment 
or retraining of minority teachers; training and retraining in ttie use of computer, video, or 
telecommunication technologies linked to mathematics and science instruction; integration of 
higher order analytical and problem-solving skills into mathematics and science curriculum; and 
projects for individual teachers to improve teaching or improve materials. Schools with at least a 
SO percent low-income population can use Eisenhower grants to purchase computers or 
telecommunications equipment. 

64. Since die Congress amended the law in 1992, all individuals who apply to tiie VR system are 
presumed to benefit and VR staff bear die burden of demonstrating tfiis presumption does not 
api^y. The GAG, using 1990 national data supplied by the states, indicates about 60 percent of 
applicants nationwide were accepted into die program. VR staff must document and verify the 
status of all applicants. 
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65. There is a total of 83 state VR agencies in the 50 states, District of Columbia, and U.S. territories 
and jxotectorates. In 26 states, two state VR agencies exist— one focused on the general 
populatim with disabilities and the other on the blind persais. 

66. Nonexempt persons are generally ttjose who are considered able-bodied. The law defines exempt 
AFDC recipients as those who are ill or incapacitated, needed in the home to care for a child 
under 3, already employed 30 hours or more per week, children who are under 16 or who are 
attending school full-time, women who are pregnant and in the second trimester, persons who do 
not Uve in an area where the JOBS program is offered, and VISTA volunteers. States must 
require teenage parents who have not completed high school to participate in an educational 
program, even if these parents qualify for an exemption because they arc providers of child care 
for young children. The JOBS program is a capped entittement; matching rates vary, attaching 
different incentives to specific populations. Among the priority groups for obtaining the higher 
level of match are parents under age 24 who have not completed high school and arc not enrolled 
in high school or a high school equivalency program, or who have had litfle woric experience in 
the previous year. 

67. Tirrie and financial maximums arc attached to specific services. In addition, federal dollars are 
subject to a requirement they supplement and not supplant state and local resources. 
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